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This Se fer 


$900 Means 


Much to Practical Farmers 


Equipped with Self-starter only $20 extra 


[ess the farmer needs a car in his 
business is no longer an argument. 
It enables him to get more out of 

an hour’s work than ever before. 
It makes everything on or around the 
farm move faster. So, if more work can 
be accomplished in any given time, more 
clear profit is bound to result. 

But the farmer need not pay more 
for an automobile than his work requires. 
It should be bought, first of all, as a 
utility—not as an ornament or vehicle 
of pure pleasure. It should be bought to 
work for him—not to amuse him as, for 
instance, a piano does. After the work 
is done you can have all the fun in the 
world witn it. 

This Overland (Model 59) at $900 
is absolutely all anyone would want in a 
car. It will make your whole family 
happy. Compare it with any $1250 car 
on the market, and you'll find but little 
difference. You know that most of the 
$1250 cars are of the 50-horsepower 
type. This $900 car has a 50-horse- 
power motor. Seats five people comfort- 
ably. It is big and roomy. Has a staunch 
pressed steel frame, selective transmis- 
sion with F & S annular bearings—the 
best made. Has strength, power and 
speed—more than you will ever care to 
use. The body design and finish is simple, 
graceful and beautiful. Upholstery is of 





The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


good leather, hand stuffed with fine hair. 
In every respect it is a thoroughly high- 
grade machine. 

If you wish we will equip the car 
with a self-starter for only $20 addi- 
tional. This starter is the most practical 
made. On continuous tests, under all 
conditions it will crank a car ninety-nine 
times out-of a-hundred. It is simple and 
safe. All you have to do is to pull a lit- 
tle lever and your motor spins. Use 
the same gas tank as you do for your 
headlights. 

And it is a fact that no other maker 
in the business can build this car and sell 
it at this price without losing money. 
This is due to our enormous manufac- 
turing facilities—the largest in the world. 
The manufacturer who turns out but 
5,000 cars must have greater produc- 
tion costs, for each car, than we who 
make 25,000 cars. 

We have published a very interest- 
ing and simply written book which ex- 
plains why the largest automobile fac- 
tory in the world can give more car for 
less money than the small factory. Write 
fora copy. It will show you how tosave 
money when you buy a car. This also 
explains in detail the remarkable value of 
this $900 touring car and illustrates with 
handsomely colored plates the complete 
1912 line. Write and ask for copy V. V. 31, 











windshied, 660 extra. 
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: “A YX A 
Model 59-T 5-Passenger Fore-Door Tearing Car, $900 \ \ 


Wheel base 106 in.; motor 4x4 1-2; horsepower 30; Splitdorf 
magneto; transmission selective, three speeds and reverse; 
F. & 8. ball bearings; tires 32x3 1 2Q. D.: 3 oil lamps, 2 gas lamps 
and generator. Complete set of tools. Mohair top and giass 
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he Single Tax and the Farmer 


By Joseph Fels 


Founder of The Joseph Fels Fund of America 











When we want to limit the supply of 
something we don't like, without 
gether abolishing it, we put a tax on it. 
That is why some people advocate a tax 
on dogs or on saloons or on imported 
goods. In every case the tax, unless 
evaded, has this desired effect. 

We are familiar with the argument 
which advocates of the dog tax present 
to show the desirability of reducing the 
number of dogs. We all know why advo- 
eates of a saloon tax say they want 
fewer saloons, and why advocates of tar- 
iffs think that foreign imports should be 


Gace 


checked. But no one has yet advanced 
any reason why we should artificially 
check and restrict domestic industry. 


Now some one may say that this is be- 
cause no one favors any such thing. Well, 


if no one does, how comes it that we 
are levying taxes that do that very 
thing? We tax houses for instance. Is 


it because we consider houses as harmful 
as liquor? We tax two-story houses more 
than those of one story. Are two-story 
houses more hurtful to the community 
than one-story houses? We tax furni- 
ture, horses, wagons, plows, ete. Is i 
because we do not want to have too easy 


> 


a time getting such commodities. No? 
Then why do we do it? We must have 
public revenue and must get it some- 


where, but why get it in that way? Is 
it because we don’t know any better? 
Then it is high time that we learned a 
different way. 

There has been an agitation going on 
for quite a while in favor of taking all 
taxes off of industry and its products. 
Any one who wishes may learn from 
these agitators how sufficient public rev- 
enue can be raised without discourag- 
ing enterprise and industry. All that is 
necessary is to abolish taxes on improve- 
ments, on personal property and on busi- 
ness, and levy instead a single tax on 
land values only. ‘That would relieve 
industry of a great burden. The man 
who raised a crop, built a house or barn, 
or a factory would not be taxed for sv 
doing. The man who would hold valu- 
able land out of use on speculation, 
would find that expensive and conse- 
quently would either improve his land 
or let some one else do so. There would 
result an increased demand for labor, 
wages would rise, there would be more 
business for the merchant and manufac- 
turer, and more demand for farm prod- 
ucts. There would be no taxes to be 
figured in the cost of production, so that 
prices could be materially reduced with- 
out making profits too small. 

The single tax would especially be a 
relief to farmers who work their own 
farms. The proportion of land values 
owned by them is ridiculously small com- 
pared with what is owned by the holder 
of city lands. Even in smal! cities a 
single foot of land in the business center 
has more value than many acres of un- 
improved farm land, while in the large 
centers of population a front foot of land 
is worth more than the combined values 
of many whole farms. 

The value of the bare land of New 
York City is at present $4,000.000,000 
and is increasing at the rate of about 
$200,000.000 annually. That is, the land 
of New York City is worth as much as 
2,500 square miles of agricultural] land 
valued at $100 an acre. Since the area 
nan 
chai 
unimproved land value of all the 
in the state combined does not 


of the state of New York is less 
50,000 square miles, it is easy to se 
the 
farms 


nearly equal the bare land value of New 


York City. The disparity between urban 
and rural land values is even greater than 
these figures indicate, for New York state 
contains quite a number of large cities 
and towns whose land values must also 
be considered. 

Then there is not only the land values 
of the cities to be considered. ‘The val- 
ues of the right-of-way of railroads, and 
other public service corporations also 
come under the head of land values, as 
well as the values of the mining lands. 

Some opponents of the single tax base 
their opposition upon a belief, sometimes 
real, but more often pretended, that it 
would place the whole burden of taxa- 
tion upon farmers. Just how groundless 
such a position is, how the facts are just 
the other way, is shown conclusively 
above. 

But it may perhaps be urged that New 
York state is an extreme case since it 
contains the largest city in the country, 
in addition to cities like Buffalo, Ro- 
chester and other places. Well, let us take 
a state where conditions are radically dif- 
ferent and where Official figures are 
available—such a state as Oregon. With 
almost twice the area of New York it has 
but one city, Portland, of metropolitan 
size. The People’s Power League of that 
state has issued a pamphlet which gives 
the figures of each county, showing what 
proportion of taxes would have been paid 
by farmers and what proportion by vari- 
ous other classes if the single tax on land 
values had been in force in 1900. A copy 
of this pamphlet may be obtained by any 
one addressing Dr. W. G. Eggleston, No. 
270 East Twenty-eighth street, Portland, 
Uregon. 

This pamphlet shows on the basis of 
present assessment how the exemption of 
all improvements and personal property 
from taxation would invariably result in 
a saving to the farmer. This is the case 


not only in agricultural counties, but 
even in Multnomah county containing the 
city of Portland. In this county, 
for instance, the total assessment of all 


kinds of property amounts to $247,267,- 
520, of which $6,957,626 is on farm land 
and $3,934,197 on farm buildings, stock 
and improvements. The total amount of 
taxes paid was $4,394,537 of which the 


farmers paid $193,573. Had the single 
tax been in operation and the same 


amount raised by taxation the farmers’ 
share would have been but $172,585, a 
saving to them of nearly $21,000. Lands 
held on speculation and franchise corpor- 
ations would have paid that much more. 
In a typical agricultural county like 
Coos county, which contains no large 
city, the total assessment of all kinds of 
property is $15,214.550. Farmers’ lands 
are assessed $1,202,253 and other kinds 
of farmers’ property $1,007,728. The to- 
tal taxes are $446,544, of which farmers 
pay $64,862. Had the single tax been in 
operation the farmers of Coos county 
would have paid but $13,456, a saving of 
over $51,000 In the whole state of 





Oregon the farmers would have saved 
nearly $1,800,000 on their tax bills and 
speculators and public service corpora- 
tions would have paid that much more. 
Is it any wonder that the latter classes 
try to create prejudice in the minds of 
the farmers against the single tax? 

But the voters of Oregon could not be 
hoodwinked. They approved a constitu- 
tional amendment in the fall of 1910 al- 
lowing any county to adopt the single 








tax system. In other words, local option 





taxes. 

Some years ago in Manitoba and the 
other western Canadian provinces a vast 
amount of land had been grabbed and 
held out of use by speculators. Farmers 
could not get land enough to use without 
paying exorbitant prices. Then their in- 
dustry and enterprise, had the effect of 
booming the value of the speculators’ 
property which, being entirely unim- 
proved, was taxed scarcely anything at 
all, while working farmers had to pay 
taxes on their houses, barns, crops and 
all other property that their industry pro- 
vided as well as on the land itself. 

To remedy this the farmers went to the 
provincial legislatures and demanded laws 
exempting improvements and _ personal 
property from taxation, such exemption 
to apply to rural districts only. The de- 
mand was granted and since then western 
Canadian farmers have raised all revenue 
for provincial and local purposes by a 
single tax on land values. Under this 
system the speculator who holds a traci 
of land out of use is compelled to pay as 
much taxes as the holder of an equally 
valuable tract which has been improved 
to the greatest possible extent. An im- 
mediate result was a material reduction 
of farmers’ tax bills and a material in- 
crease of speculators’ assessments. The 
latter concluded it would be better to sell 
than to wait until some one got ready to 
pay an inflated price. Users of land 
found it easier to get. The country began 
to prosper. Immigrants have since pour- 
ed in there in a steadily increasing flood 
and even American farmers have been 
attracted there by the thousands. 

The cities and towns are also adopt- 
ing the system wherever they can secure 
the authority to do so. Thus Vancouver 
adopted it about two years ago and is 
now the most prosperous city on the Pa- 
cific coast. Victoria has voted to follow 
Vancouver’s example and before long we 
may confidently look for its general 
spread through the whole of western Can- 
ada. 

This will give Canadian cities and 
farms a tremendous advantage over the 
cities and farms on this side of the bor- 
der, unless we act as wisely as the Cana- 
dians and adopt the same methods. 

It ought not be hard for American 
farmers to realize that the conditions in 
Canada which are attractive can be 
dunlicated here and ought to be as quickly 
as possible. Opportunities for American 
farmers are being restricted more and 
more as the grip of the land speculator 
tightens. Taxation of improvements and 
personal property falls more heavily on 
the farmer than on any other class. Land 
values in the rural districts are insignifi- 
cant as compared with what they are in 
the cities, so by making that form of 
property the sole source of public rev- 
enue the owners of city lands will be 
forced to bear the lion’s share of tax 
burdens. The absurd and false cry that 
the single tax will nlace all taxes on the 
farmers should no longer deceive any one. 
The spectacle of the American farmer 
stubbornly retaining a tax system thas 
unjustly burdens him and strenuously op- 
posing a change that would materially 
ligiten that burden is not one to compel 
admiration. 

The farmers of western Canada have 
make plain to all who have eyes to see 
that the taxation of land values will be 
more beneficial to agricultural] interests 
than to any otber. Why ghould the 


so 








American farmer hesitate wo fidopt it? 
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Good Seed, Good Farming 

In this issue especial attention will 
be given to impressing upon you the 
importance of good seed. You can’t 
expect anything but weeds to grow 
from weed seed. You all know that, 
and yet so many will persist in buy- 
ing seeds that are adulterated with 
weed seeds just because the _ re- 
cleaned, pure seed costs more or 
your dealer hasn't the other on hand. 

You can’t expect to 
work with a crippled horse as with 


one that can keep right on the job 
all day. You wouldn’t expect as 
much milk profits from a beef cow 


as from a good dairy cow You 
wouldn't expect as many eggs from a 
flock made up largely of roosters as 
from a select flock of young hens 
And yet you seem to think that 
by planting cheap they will 
miraculously harvest bumper crops 
of golden grain. Not so. If you 
sow clover or alfalfa seed in- 
fested with dodder you will have 
hay than if you sowed clean 
seed If you sow scrubby oats 
you are going to harvest a crop of 
scrubby oats. And the worst of it is 
that scrubby oats or grain are field 
rops that make scrubby farmers. It 
can’t help but do that, because no 
man can have money for the better 
things in life unless his crops pro- 
duce that money—and it takes good 
and good care to make high 
priced land yield a profit big enough 
to put the farmer in the front rank 
of citizenship, where he belongs. You 
will have adversity enough without 
heaping it upon yourselves by put- 
ting in poor seed 

Most of the state experiment sta- 


seed 


less 


seed 


tions will gladly test seeds for the 
farmers. The Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington, D. C., will 


do the same. Let your dealers know 
you buy seed subject to test and 
take nothing containing noxious weed 
seeds that may be removed Work 
for a pure seed lew if your state has 
none. If the politicians are not in- 
terested in seed inspection, just you 
hand them N, G. and reject them. 


Test Your Seed Corn 
We want you to be sure and test 
your seed corn in plenty of time to 
know that you can depend on what 
you have, and buy elsewhere in cagsc 
yours has been injured. 


Early in the fall the prospect was 
very promising Though the corn 
was light it would all grow. But 
since then we have had some eli- 
matic changes, quite general over the 
orn belt, that has put about half| 
the seed corn out of commission. So 


be sure that you test for germination 
qualities before it is too late to buy 
seed if need be 


do as much | 


Our Tax System 

Elsewhere is an article on the 
single tax. Some of the farmers have 
an idea that the single tax or land 
j}tax will hit them hard and is for 
the benefit of the city man. This 
isn’t so where the single tax has 
been partially tried out. 

We need only point to the folly of 
trying to raise tax money by taxing 
personal property. The rich escape 
and the poor man pays the running 
expenses of government. The farmer 
gets taxed because his wealth can’t 
|be hidden. The rich city man es- 
|eapes, for his money investments can 
| be hidden. The following from the 
| New York Times points a moral: 








| swore down an assessment of $500,- 
000 on personal property to $1,000. 
Charles G. Gates, as executor of the 





| valued as to personal property at 
| $2,000,000 obtained a reduction trom 
| $600,000 to $300,000 in the valua- 
| tion of his personal property.” 

| You’ve all heard of New Jersey, the 
| home of the Standard Oil, the Sugar 
| Trust, the Steel Trust and of almost 
every other trust worth mentioning. 
The laws of New Jersey require as- 
isessment at full value. But they 
|don’t obey the law. Hence these re- 
| marks in the American Magazine for 
'March, 1911, by Albert Jay Nock: 

| “Hudson county contains in its 
larea of forty-three square miles, the 
manufacturing centers of Hoboken 
and Jersey City. Camden county 
contains the manufacturing city of 
Camden. 
west of the state, and Salem county, 
in the southwest, aggregate 774 miles 
lof farms. They are purely rural 
lcounties, having no considerable 
itowns, and depending entirely on 
agriculture. Governor Griggs’ com- 
|mission reported in 1897 that the 
60,000 farming population of Hunter- 
don and Salem counties paid a per- 
sonalty assessment of $17,729,276, 
while of 300,000 city population of 
Hudson and Camden paid $14,882,- 
644—$846.652 less than the farm- 
ers! 

“A handful of farmers in the two 
rural counties paid a personalty as- 
sessment nearly a million dollars 
larger than the two city counties 
taken together—the two counties 
containing probably the richest and 
| most extensive and heavy manufac- 
| turing on the whole seaboard! Three 
|hundred thousand city people, cor- 
| porations, factories, the Colgates, 
| Lorillard, the Steel Trust, Standard 
| Oil, the Sugar Trust and so OB 
through a long list were assessed 
nearly a million dollars less than the 
60,000 farmers of Hunterdon and 
Salem!” 





“Alfred G. Vanderbilt called at the | 
department of taxes yesterday and| 


estate of John W. Gates, which was | 


Hunterdon county, in the. 


And these are the people—these 
over-rich citizens who come and have 
their personal taxes reduced when 
they are far too low in the first place 
| And the farmers have to make up for 
|it so as to keep up the running ex- 
penses of government. 

There is something wrong with our 
| tax system and a little investigation, 
a little light from any quarter should 
be welcome. 

o* > + 
Why Didn't They Fight? 

In one of the recent editorials we'v, 
tried to show you that the business 
world is so knit together that men 
of means are going to have something 
to say about whether or not the na- 
tions shall go to war to satisfy some 
egotist’s pride. Here’s a case in 
point: 

Last fall Germany got miffed at 
France and was going across the bor- 
|der to clean ’em up. But Germany 
had some bills to pay and needed 
some money before doing the job 
It takes lots of money to support 
an idle army and navy—and a whole 
lot more in action. So Germany 
asked for a trifling loan of a few 
billion dollars of our (money) king, 
J.P. Morgan. Mr. Morgan very gra- 
ciously said, certainly my lord—at 
7 per cent—but you must not go te 
war! And Germany and France did 
not fight! 

The serious phase of it is that we 
have a man so rich in ready cash 
that he can finance a great govern 
ment in the time of need. Thereirt 
lies the danger—not of war, but of 4 
money power, even in times of peace, 

What are we going to do about it! 
Is it Morgan’s fault that he can buy 
a government with his ready spend: 
ing money? “The love of money is 
the root of all evil,’’ and the root runs 











deep—very deep. 
e¢ + 
Cooperative Banks 


Cooperation in the United States 
has been of slow growth and of ques- 
tionable stability. The farmers have 
tried to act together in the purchase 
of supplies, and many an effort has 
gone down on the rocks of misman- 
agement. They have succeeded best 
in cooperative creameries, and net 
a few of them have gone to the wall. 

The usual reason for a farmer's 
failure to get ahead is because he 
has been handicapped by lack of 
funds. The usual reason for a co- 
operative society’s failure has been 
the lack of financial support in the 
times of stress—and organized busi- 
ness hag seen to it that these efforts 
have been supplied with plenty of 
stress! To find the foundation of co 
onesative success, we must go to Eu- 
rope, where the farmers have estab- 
lished co-operative banks or credit 
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societies. 

Frederick William Raiffeisen, bur- 
gomaster of Weyerbusch, Germany, 
in 1847 started the idea of the farm- 
ers financing each other through co- 
operative credit associations or banks. 
About the same time another man, 
Schulze-Delitzch, began to work out 
the same idea, but it never met with 
the favor the Raiffeisen societies did. 

Section 2 of the rules of one of 
the societies reads: ‘“‘The object of 
the union is to provide members with 
the money necessary, in the form of 
loans at interest, so as to put them 
in a condition to utilize to their own 
advantage the fruit of their labor, 
and to assure them of a certain inde- 
pendence so that they may dispense 
with aid from third parties.” 

The liability was joint and several 
among the members. By 1883 there 
were 1,100 cooperative loan banks 
in Germany. By June 1, 1910, there 
were 15,476 of these banks in the 
Empire. 

“The Raiffiesen 
tered cooperative 
limited liability. 


bank is a regis- 
society with un- 
The operations ex- 
tend over a district defined in its 
rules, which must be more or less 
limited—a parish, often a single vil- 
lage. For legal constitution, the so- 
ciety must consist of at least seven 
members in the district, of full age, 
and in enjoyment of all civil rights. 


The management is an elected com- 
mittee of four or five members. This 
committee has a president, a vice 
president and two or three commit- 
teemen, of whom one has the office 
of treasurer, or accountant. This 
committee decides as to the admis- 


sion of new members, upon the loans 
to be granted and upon the purchase 
of agricultural requirements.”’ 

Besides this committee there a 
council of supervision, consisting of 
at least three members, which keep 
the society well informed as to the 
‘nhabitants in the district, and con- 
.rol the acts of the committee, seeing 
that the loans are granted in the 
regular form, and all transactions 
duly recorded. It inspects all books 
at least once in three months with- 
out warning. Neither the members 
of the committee or the council get 
pay for their services, though ex- 
penses are paid. Only the cashier is 
paid—salary fixed by the council. 

“The supreme authority in the so- 
ciety is the general assembly of 
members, which meets once a year.” 

In this assembly each member, rich 
or poor, has but one vote upon any 
question before this body. 

The working capital of the society 
is composed in the first place of the 
members’ shares. Each must buy one 
share. The value of the _ shares 
varies according to the economic con- 
dition of the different regions, oscil- 
lating between 10 and 500 marks 
($2.31 and $119.25). If so provided 
by the rules, the society may aamit 
payments by annual installments. 

“The principal working capital 
consists of the savings bank deposits 
which the society accepts from any- 
one. With regard to the available 
surplus, first a sum is set aside for 
a small dividend on the members’ 
shares, calculated at a moderate in- 
terest—3 to 4 per cent; then a cer- 
tain amount is placed in the reserve 
fund which must not be touched.” 
The rest is usually devoted to some 
common good. 

The societies may be organized 
with unlimited or with limited liabili- 
ties. In the former, the individual 
member assumes to the society and 


is 





- 
| its creditors, a liability affecting all 
his personal possessions, and in the 


latter, the liability of members is 
fixed by law in advance. 
The marvelous growth of co- 


operation along all lines in this em- 
pire is due to the growth and power 
of these cooperative loan associa- 
tions or banks. When the people have 
available cash they can successfully 
cooperate in any line. 


The Express Monopoly 
The American Express Co. solicits 


sends a similar package across the 
river to Jersey City doesn’t get off 


sO easy. Would the express com- 
pany solicit any unprofitable busi- 
ness? 


The express business of last year 
amounted to net earnings of $10,- 
557,824. It began in 1839, when 
William F. Hardin made the trip 
from New York to Boston with a 
valise in hand containing the express 
packages. 


commercial life of today 
with, but which 
should have been handled by the 
government long ago. The 
companies do a commission and col- 


that the 
cannot dispense 


money and forty-’leven other things 
not mentioned. In fact, they will 
do anything for you except work for 
a parcel post! 

They are “‘some pumpkins’’ in the 
banking business. 
dear people deposited with the ex- 
press companies $352,590,814 “and 
their transactions in money orders, 
travelers’ checks, letters of credit 
and bills of exchange rival those of 
the most powerful banks.” And all 
this vast business is under no govern- 
ment regulation like the banks. and 
goes untaxed. They do about one- 
third as much in money order busi- 
ness as the _ postoffices—and that 
small showing is because they are 
not as convenient in small towns as 
the postoffices. 

During the panic of 1907 people 
drew their money out of the banks 
and invested it in express money 
orders. Were these people fools? 
Nix! The express companies have 
never failed. They pay big divi- 
dends—last year $10,580,264. They 
are so sound the government can’t 
shake them loose from their hold 
upon the business of today. Why 
shouldn’t they be sound? They have 
the whole cheese. Six compantes 
control more than 90 per cent of 
all the express business. 

There is a strange mingling of ex- 
press, railroad and government (po- 
litical) interests. When an express 
company wishes to do business over 


road a few hundred thousand dollars 
worth of stock in its company and 
from 40 to 57 per cent of the gross 
receipts This makes it profitabie 


the express company. Maybe that 











the business of the English Parcel | 
Post landing in New York, con- 
tracting to deliver it anywhere in 
the United States for 24 or 25 cents. 
These parcels may weigh eleven 
pounds. But the New Yorker who 


They have built up a vast business! 


express 


lection business. They transport 
game, fish, fruit and vegetables, 
oysters, ice cream, laundry, butter 
and eggs, poultry, live stock, wet 
goods, dry goods; file legal docu- 
ments, collect notes, drafts and ac-| 
counts; redeem pawned goods; exe- 
cute deeds, conveyances and con- 
tracts; pay gas bills: carry jewelry, 


In one year the} 


a certain line of road it gives the | 


for the railroads to throw business to | 


| accounts for the average rate of 
travel of a freight car being about 
twenty-four miles a day! This may 
account for the rough handling of 
the freight, so as to drive it into the 
express car. 

On the other hand, the express 
companies buy large blocks of stock 
in railroads with their surplus earn- 
ings. This knits their interests to- 
gether like the finger of a mitten. 

Politics? Yes, the express com- 
panies have dabbled a little in the 
game. They had Thos. C. Platt in 
the senate from New York a tong 
spell. He was president of the 
United States Express Co. This com- 
pany, from April 21, 1889, unt tne 
present secretary of the _ treasury, 
MacVeagh, kicked over the traces 
and broke the contract, worked an 
old, exclusive contract game to carry 
all government currency, a fat privi- 
lege previously held by the Adams 
Co. The pen may be mightier than 
the sword, but an express company 
is mightier than both. 

When an economical treasury of- 
ficial some years ago wanted to send 
$10,000,000 in gold certificates from 
Washington to New York, he tried to 
| dodge the express contract and sent 
some men with the money in hand- 
| bags, costing for railroad fares about 
/$100. Platt heard of it and pre- 
sented a bill the next day for $2,000 
—the contract rate for carrying $10,- 
000,000. And it was paid, though 
|the company never touched the 
money. 

In ’85 the government wanted to 
send $10,000,000 from Washington 
| to New Orleans and asked the Adams 





| Express Co. what the charges would 
|be. ‘$50,000! So they sent the 
| money by two navy vessels at a cost 
of $5,000! 

Since Platt died the old contracts 
are disregarded, and, strange as it 
may seem, the government cannot 
send its own money by its own paid 
servants, the postal clerks! 

Do we need a parcels post? 
tainly looks that way! 


It cer- 


* . 


Save Your Successful Farming 

Save every number of Successful 
Farming this year and at the close of 
1912 get an index. Then you will 
|have a very valuable volume. Bin- 

der and all will cost less than $1.00. 
| Where can you beat that for valuable 
|information on all that pertains to 
|progressive agriculture and home 
| topics, as well as the great national 
| questions now before the people? 
| Save your papers. . 

> 

Coming Back 

“Here sonny, where you going?” 
lasked a traveler who saw a little 
'darkey pass without offering to carry 
|his grip. 
| “T ain’t a goin’, I’s done been 
whar I’s goin’ and I’s comin’ back.” 
it is about time for some of the 
old political bosses to realize that the 
people are asking of their servants 
,in Congress, ‘“Where are you going?” 
And wise is the one who, having 
\strayed afar, replies that he’s com- 
ling back—to the people. 

Are your representatives at Wash- 
ington going, or coming back? It 
is your business to know. It is well 
to have some of them come clear back 
home—and stay there. 


o ¢ ¢ 


* * 
Though you get the best of whiskey, it 
will get the best of you. 


* 
oe 


°, 
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Weeds From Adulterated Seeds 


By L. H. Pammel Author of “Weeds of Farm and Garden.” 





The agitation to regulate the sale of 
seeds and prevent seed adulteration start- 
ed in Germany in the year 1877, when a 
German, Dr. Nobbe, revealed some start- 
ling conditions in the seed trade of that 
country. It led to legislation in Ger- 
many, Switzerland and Austria-Hungary, 
and the establishment of numerous seed 
control stations in Europe. The Zurich 
and Hamburg Stations have done much 
work in correcting the evils of poor seed. 
The seed of this German work was car- 
ried to this country by Dr. Jenkins of 
the Connecticut Station, Dr. Woods of the 
Maine Station, Dr. Gerald McCarthy of 
North Carolina, and the work of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

The state of Maine is the pioneer in 
seed legislation in this country, followed 
by Kentucky, where Prof. Garman has 
been a vigorous champion of good seed 
Then came the legislation by Canada with 
an efficient control law which is 
watched over by Prof. Clarke. The Iowa 
law followed the Canadian, and since then 
many other states have passed laws, and 
sooner or later every state in the union 
will have some pure seed legislation. 

The following states have general seed 
laws on their statute books: Maine, Wis- 
consin, Iowa, Michigan, Nebraska, Idaho, 
New Hampshire, Nerth Carolina, North 
Dakota, Tennessee, Washington, Wyom- 
ing, and Virginia. There are also laws 
affecting the sale of certain seeds in Ala- 
bama, Georgia, South Carolina, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Florida, and Delaware; while 
in Connecticut, Illinois, New Jersey and 
Ohio, the law refers to the dissemination 
of certain noxious weed seeds like Can- 
ada thistle. 

The amount of interest shown in the 
matter may be seen from the fact that 
last winter forty-two state legislatures 
met, and sixty-two bills were introduced 
which applied to the seed business. Some 
of these bills were hastily drawn and 
seedsmen claim all the conditions could 
not have been met by the seed trade. The 
way to get at this impure seed business is 
to have an intelligent cooperation be- 
tween the seed merchant and the farmer. 
The reliable merchant wants to be 
square with his customers. otherwise he 
cannot retain his trade. 

The legislation has been along two 
lines. The one has been called the “Iowa 
idea,” in which the seller of seeds shall 
conform to a law in which the standards 
of purity and vitality are given. Because 
the conditions under which seeds are pro- 
duced are net always the same, these 
standards cannot be so high but what the 
seed merchant is able to reach them in an 


seed 


seed 


ordinary year. This is especially true in 
regard to vitality This year there is a 
great deal of hard clover seed which will 
not germinate unless scratched Ordin- 


arily good home grown timothy seed is 
pretty free from weed impurities, but the 


present seascn there is much pepper grass 


seed, and this cannot be removed by any | 
known method of cleaning 

The other seed legislation in this coun 
try has been along the line of a guaranty 
Th seller of seed shall have a 
nlainly written label on the seed sold, giv- 
ing the puritv and freedom from foreign 
matter. This is the “Maine idea” and 


was embodied in a proposed law for uni- 
form seed legislation in the various states. 


Certain states have what are known as 
prohibited weed seeds. In Iowa quack 
grass, Canada thistle. wild mustard. wild 


oats, clover and alfalfa dodder. field dod- 
der and corn cockle 

The enforcement of the law in different 
states is left to various persons. In Iowa 
the state food and dairy commissioncr 
has charge of the work, in Maine the di- 
rector of the Experiment Station, in 
Wisconsin the agronomist has charge of 
the work. in North Dakota the botanist 
& the Experiment Station looks after 








the work, and the same is true for Ken- 
tucky. 

I think I am safe in saying that the 
officers in charge of this work in the 
various states are using due diligence in 
the enforcement of the laws, and that 
these laws have greatly improved the 
quality of the seed sold in this country. 

Before the passage of the Iowa law 
hundreds of bushels of clover seed were 
sold in lowa that contained such weed 
seeds as buckhorn, wild carrot, chicory, 
Canada thistle, dodder, etc. One farmer 
in southwestern Iowa sent to me thirty 
samples of weeds which he said were 
brought in with clover seed. Some of 
these, however, were common weeds of his 
neighborhood. An investigation conducted 
by the Iowa Station before the passage of 
the lowa law, with reference to 255 sam- 
ples of clover seed, s)\owed percentage of 
impurities as follows: 64.8 per cent of the 
samples contained timothy, 9.2 per cent 
Canada thistle, 54 per cent foxtail, 4 per 
cent dodder, 6 per cent bull thistle, 34.4 
per cent sheep sorrel, 44 per cent dock, 
ete. 

We import every year from Europe 
large quantities of seed. Among the grass 
seeds Canadian bluegrass is an import- 
ant item. This is not sold in this coun- 
trv as Canadian bluegrass, but as Ken- 
tucky bluegrass. The corn belt farmer dces 
not want this inferior grass. 

Does the farmer know that when he 
buys imported clover seed he purchases 
the seeds of Evening catchfly, Canada 
thistle, dodder, chicory, and a host of 
other weed seeds? Does the farmer know 
that when he buys European seed that he 
is buying the screenings, and paying the 
penalty in the labor involved in trying to 
remove the weeds: later? Some of the 
American farmers buy these seeds because 
they are cheap. In the long run, however, 
it is the most expensive seed and should 
under no consideration be bought. 

We do not have adequate national leg- 
islation to protect the American farmer. 
The interest in this matter may be seen 
from the fact that eleven bills were in- 
troduced at the last session of congress 
along pure seed legislation, but nore of 
these bills were passed. What an enorm- 
saving it would have been to the 
American farmer if we could have elim- 
inated the bad weed seeds from clover 
seed a few years ago. Many attempt. at 
some national legislation have been made, 
but thus far all have failed. Every reader 
could help the cause of good seeds along 
by writing his representative in congress 
to support one of the good measures be- 
fore it. Then, too, we need more and 
safe state legislation. 

Some of the improvement in the seed 
sold is. no doubt, due to the agitation for 


ous 


good seed I am sure no one will pur- 
chase clover seed having Canada thistle, 
or clover dodder seed, or brome grass 


seed with quack grass seed In all the 
stations there has been an increased de- 
mand for analysing the seeds for faimrs 
to*determine what the impurities are and 
whether it is safe for the farmer to plant 
the seed 

State laws cannot prevent the sale of 
seed outside of the state In other words. 
state laws cannot control interstate traf- 
fie It should be said to the credit of re- 
liable seed merchants that they are will- 
ing to comply with the enacted laws. In 
some states may be sold by the 
farmer direct to the purchaser for seed- 
ing purposes. Such seed may have any 
quantity of impure like Canada 
thistle, dock, quack grass, dodder, etc. In 
some cases, at least, farms have been 
thickly seeded with weed seeds of this 
character. Should not the farmer be 
held in cases of this kind just as much 
as the seed merchant? While the law is 


seeds 


seeds 


not violated he is doing an injury to the 
community in which he lives. 


It may be 





the means of making the land in his vi- 


cinity much less valuable. Let me say 
again that cheap seed is the most expen- 
sive in every case. In the cleaning proc- 
esss much seed is lost, therefore, good 
seed must bring a higher price. This ap- 
plies to the vitality of seeds as well as 
the purity. 

It is unfortunate that so many different 
states have different laws so that the seed 
merchant has some difficulty in adjusting 
his business to the different requirements. 
The seed merchant sells his seed which 
he obtains from the farmer, of course he 
has various devices for cleaning the seed, 
but it is absolutely impossible to remove 
all of the weed seeds. The farmer wants 
to dispose of his goods whether it meas 
the requirements of the law or not. But 
the farmer who buys is anxious to get 


good seed. How can the problem be 
reached? In my judgment there is only 
one way. The farmer who sells seed 


should be willing to have his field inspect- 
ed before the crop is harvested. It seems 
to me this is the one way of meeting the 
problem. Let us have a community pride 
for growing the best and cleanest seed. 

Having considered the matter of good 
seeds and what can be done to eliminate 
weed seeds, let us now take uv the prob- 
lem of weeds on the farm. 

We never stop to consider the enorm- 
ous loss the growth of weeds do to our 
crops. When there has been a loss in 
crop yield we attribute it to unfavor- 
able weather, too much rain so that weeds 
cannot be destroyed, or the drouth, for- 
getting that the weed seeds have been in 
the soil perhaps for years, in some cases 
half a century, like the shoofly and but- 
terprint, ready to grow on the first fav- 
orable opportunity. In case of drouth 
the weeds are consuming the moisture 
needed for the crop. Let us practice con- 
servation of the soil by keeping the weeds 
down. Let us do something for posterity 
by keeping the weeds down 

What are the losses from the growth 
of weeds in the corn belt states? It 
reaches the enormous sum of $250,.000.- 
000 annually. Let us look at the yield 
of corn in some of the states. The aver- 
age yield of corn for a ten-year period 
in Iowa is 32 bushels to the acre. IIli- 
nois a little more. The state of Maine. 
not regarded as a corn state, produces a 
greater acre yield than Iowa or any other 
corn belt State. Some of the smaller yields 
are no doubt due to want of proper 
tillage, rotation of crops, or the proper 
fertilization of the soil. We can greatly 
increase the yield of corn or other cereals 
by following proper agricultural methods. 
The Experiment Stations of the corn belt 
states have shown that we can attain a 
vield of from 60 to 85 bushels of corn to 
the acre without difficulty. It is the only 
way to succeed on high priced farm land. 

We have taken the trouble to estimate 
the crop produced on clean and weedy 
fields. In weedy fields the yield was only 
20 to 30 bushels an acre, whereas, in 
clean adjacent fields. receiving essentially 
the same amount of manure, the yield 
was 50 to 60 bushels to the acre. It ts 
possible in Iowa, Illinois and other states 
to increase the yield of corn 50 ver cent. 
Here are the crop returns for 191 for a 
few of the corn belt states. 


State. Total Yield. Value. 
Towa see ees -948.870.000 $123.793.000 
OS Pee 414.812.0000  157.629,000 
Nebraska ..... 206:400,000 74.304,000 
Missouri ...... 273,900,000 120,516,000 

$476,242,000 


The value of the 1910 crop could easily 
have been increased to $714,363.000. This 
yield is not impossible, But in order to 
attain this we must change our methods 
of agriculture. The present day of farm- 

Continued on page 8 
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Some Farmers We Need. 

Agricultural interests stand badly in 
need of the development and training of 
several classes of farmers in thiz coun- 
try. 

We need the farmers who will call the 
attention of his congressman to _ the 
scheme the oleomargarine “interests” are 
attempting to play on the people by hav- 
ing the taxes on oOleomargarine removed, 
or greatly reduced. It is a scorching 
shame that our legislators do not make 
a comparison of the cost of placing these 
two products on the market, and then 
levy a tax on the oleo accordingly. 

The whole country is looking for the 
farmer who will do a greater amount of, 
and more scientific, rcad-work; then, 
having done his reasonable share, ask, 
in a polite, but insistent manner, that 
congress make an appropriation for 
good roads, raising the point that this 
assistance is as deserving as the deep 
waterways appropriaticn. In view of 
the fact that our foads form a more ex- 
tensive and important system than that 
of our waterways. 

We need farmers’who will urge parcels 
post somewhere else besides among them- 
selves. Correct and reliable information 
on the subject, furnished your congress- 
man, will do more toward securing the 
enactment of such, a law, than telling 
your neighbor what a decided advantage 
it would be to the farmer; hcew it would 
make the postoffice department self-sus- 
taining, instead of piling up an enor- 
mous deficit every year; and how the ex- 
press companies afte growing immensely 
rich by~ exorbitant charges for carry- 
ing packages, one, company having re- 
cently declared a dividend of 300 per 
cent. The cotintry merchant, also, may be 
shown that parcels post is not the enemy 
he considers it; that it would be more 
local in its applieation than he seems to 
think; and that hé would get more of. the 
parcel-selling buSiijess than the out-of- 
town, mail order{é¢oncern. ' 


But the farmer we most stand in need 


of, is the one who will practice the con- 
servation of our soil and natural _re- 
sources. For farmers bother their heads 
about “legumes,” “crop rotation,” “nitro 
gen,” “soil-inoculation,” and other scien 
tific terms, but even the common run of ; 
farmer has come to know that plain 
manure is a wonderful fertilizer, _ and 
that a growth of clover rejuvenates the 
old, worn-out soil. Horse sense. will 
teach any man the many-sided folly of 
slashing down and destroying by fire our 
valuable forests. This conservative farm- 
er is not chly our pressing, present-day 
need, but he is the hope of future gener- 
ations—our children and our childrens’ 
children. If the prevailing slack, care- 
less methods are continued it is shocking 
to contemplate the agricultural condi- 
tions under which our posterity will be 
compelled to struggle for existence: while 
with improved and systematic menage 
ment of our soil and natural resources, 
we may hand them down to our descend- 
ants with the full: assurance that their 
prosperity and happiness will rest on a 


well-grounded foundation.— M, Albertus 
Coverdell, 
> > ¢ 
Measuring Hay. 
In Mr. Neale’s fourth rule for the 


measurement of hay, in your November 
number, there is a slip of the pen which 
makes the rule manifestly incorrect. It 
says: “Add the width and over measure- 
ments. Square the sum, etc.” This evi- 
dently should be: Square one-fourth the 
sum—which would make it agree with the 
third rule. 

I think, howevér, that it cannot be too 
strongly urged that all rules for meas- 
uring hay are at best only ways of guess- 
ing and are almost always incorrect, often 
glaringly so. Fitst, unless the rick is a 
rectangle—the sides straight up and down 
and the top flat—it is almost impossible 
to tell the numberof cubic feet in the 
stack and in the ond place you have 
to guess at the number of feet to make 
a ton. No farmer who has to either buy 
or sell much hay cap afford to be without 
scales especially w they are so cheap 


as they are now. . M. Sperry, Wind- 
over Ranch, Col. re 7 


- 
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No one should be S/amed for over 
sleeping any more than blamed for 
walking in his sleep. —Man is only 
partly eonscious when he first opens 
up his eyes after a heavy sleep. He 
needs Ae/p to get him wide awake at 
once. Most men would get up on 
time if they only realized the time. 

Big Ben makes them realize it. 
Thus all who Aave his help get up. 
Try it on yourself. Try it on the 
farm hands, too. 

Note how you ail get out to the 
fields on time, and how you all enjoy 
it—with the help of Big Ben. 

Go to your jeweler’s store today 
and see Big Ben. His face reminds 
you of a pleasant sunrise. A big 








In 1912—resolve it men, 
You’re early in the fields—Big Ben. 


bright, smiling face—much like Old 
Sol’s. His Gheerful voice sings out a 
merry tune, His steel ‘‘clothes’’ 
make him strong and lasting. His 
workg deep time, His big keys are 
easy to wind and his large and 
figures are easy to read. 


Now Farmer-Men, if you sleep 
*heavily—and you do if you work as 
a good farmer should—you need Big 
Ben. 

He's sold by 16,000 jewelers, the 

rice is $2.50 everywhere.—If your 
jeweler doesn’t sell him, or if there 
is no jewcler in your town, send a 
money order to his designers, West- 
clox, La Salle, Illinois. He will 
come to you express charges prepaid. 




















You'll soon see the reason for the really funny things that dealers say of Gems 
—“Galloway has no factory”—‘Galloway’s pretty near broke”—Gualloway’s s 


is poor 

: aly mete bluff and 
township that will bri 
,/* kes 


ity’’—those are a few of their stories. 
make such prices to 10 or 
the orders and show up 


* in their true light. In the meantime 


But 


undreds of letters like this: A. L. W: 
neis, Minn., writes: Last winter | investiga 


ted 
ines on the market, but I t the Ge 
satisfied with it. I have saved at " 


and 


THE WH. GALLOWAY C8,, 195A J Galloway Station, WATERLOO, 








How do you know whether your dealer is offering 
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is unless you have inveutigated? Write to our advertisers for information, 
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NOW READY > 


ul 


you 

have seen this big new catalog. 

251 iljustrations, full descrip- 

tions of 138 vehicles and 74 har- 

nessdesigns. Send for it to- 

day! Tvery vehicle sold 

direct from factory—with 

30 days” road trial—2 

years’ guarantee — and 
safe delivery assured. 
on this 

$30 saved to-date 

uggy is an example 

of how Murray saves you v4 to 


%. Enormous production and 
direct selling make this possi- 


ble. Yet we gucrantce qual- 
ity un assed. A postal 
brin the catalog 


FR — write for it \\ = 4 

today. o> - ; 

The Wilber H. A\ ps 1 EES 
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arich golden yellow, solid, 
thick-4meated, with a pi 
ant flavor, When or 
dried in sngar, like figs, 
make excellent pies or 

for winter use. 


For Only Ten Lents 


. rebate 
as 10c 















on _ any or fo 912—8 color 
ogue which is included FREE. Order today. 
SMITH BROS. SEED CO., Box 637, N. 





Abundant rainfall (4 (n. per month) rich soil, mild win- 


ters, close Eastern markets. 20 acre farms $275, 
Write today for booklet Ufein 
(134 pages) and low excursion rates. 


Address &. T. CRAWLEY, Indus- 


trial A Cc. &O. Ry. Room 41, 
Richmond, Virginia 











Wonderful Fall Bearing 
Strawberries 2 «""; 


great success. They bear 
fralt every fall as well as spring, 
three wrelaed 2 we yee They 
have asbichas oe. 
to acre in Aug., Sept. and Oct. of 
frst year, with us. We cannot 
get enough fruit to worry 
demand. I know of nothing 
quite so profitable. We are 
also headquarters for Piom 
Farmer, Idabo end Roya! Pur- 
ple Raspberries, Wats Bisck- 
berry, Barly Ovark Strawberry 
Hastings Potato. of ail 
kinds of Berry Ptants free. A idress 
L.J.Farmer, Box 234, Pulashi,N.Y. 
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Don’t Cut Out ASTLS Renash FoR 













will remove them and leave no 


Diemishes. Oures any puff or 
swelling. Does not blister or 
Temove the hair. Horse can be 
worked. © per bottle delivered. 


Book 6 free. 
ABSORBLUNE, JR., liniment 
for nkina. For ils, Bruises, 
Old Sores, Swellings, Goitre, Varicose 
Vein aricosities. Allays Pain. 
Price 81 and @ a bottle at druggists or delivered. 
Wil tell more if you write. Manufactured only by 


W.F. YOUNG, P.D.F..95 Temple St., Springfield,Masa, 


Peach and Apple 
Trees, 2c and’ up 


Strawberry Plants and Shade Trees, Plum, 
Pear, Cherry, etc. Sell direct toplanters. Save 
3O&. Free Catalog... Tennesase Nursery Co., 
Dept. X, Cieveland, Tenn. 


Usetul and definite information can be obtained 
by reeding catalegs of guaranteed advertisers. 
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Weeds From Adulterated Seeds 
Continued from page 6 


ing is an economic waste, and in order to 
conserve our soil it will be necessary to 
give more serious attention to the weeds. 
Weeds interfere with crop production be- 
cause they shade the ground and prevent 
the proper growth of the crop; they con- 
sume the moisture so essential for the 
growing crop: they consume the food of 
the crop; the roots in some cases seriously 
interfere wih the roots of the cultivated 
crop; in some cages the roots, no doubt, 
are poisonous to a subsequent or the same 
crop. When weed seeds are abundant in 
small grain like wheat, »ats, and Lar- 
ley, there is considerable loss from dock- 
age. It is almost impossible in some 
cases to remove the weed seeds from 
small grain, hence a lower price for the 
wheat or oats, and this amounts to sev- 
eral millions of dollars every year in the 
small grain growing states. 

How can the conditions be improved? 
Almost every northern state has passed 
noxious weed laws. In many of the north- 
ern states Canada thistle, charlock, quack 
grass, are included in the list of noxicus 
weeds. Iowa has ten weeds, as follows: 
Quack grass, Canada thistle, cockicbur, 
wild mustard, sour dock, smooth do_k, 
buckhorn, wild parsnip horse nettle, but- 
ton-weed, and burdock. The Iowa law 
not only includes the weeds along the 
roadsides. but practically includes all the 
land adjacent to the highways. The duty 
of removing the weeds devolves upon the 
landowner and the enforcement of the 
law on the township trustees. Are the 
weed laws in the various states enforced? 
From my own experience in several states, 
I know they are not. It depends, how- 
ever, largely on the community. The 
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| 





Iowa law is a fairly good one, but there 
are thousands of farms in the state whete 
no attention is paid to the destruction of 
weeds. It would seem to me that a law 
with a small number of noxious weeds is 
more easily enforced than where a long 
list is enumerated. 

The Iowa law has one good feature 
which I believe does net occur in the weed 
laws of any other state, namely, that the 
county must hold a schoo! of instruction 
between the first of November and April 
of each year, at which expert lecturers 
can be employed to give instruction on 
the destruction of weeds and the making 
of roads. This echool is attended by the 
township trustees and road supervisors. 
his school creates public sentiment in 
favor of the destruction of weeds. After 
all. the enforcement of any law will de- 
nend on public sentiment. It might be 
well to have a county weed commissioner 
in every county whose duty it shall be to 
inspect fields and see to the enforcement 
of the law. 
record a narticularly noxious weed on 
any given farm in a county. much might 


| be done to have the weeds removed. 
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ny Ready. 
=== “Dead or alive?” 
Which has greater 


= strength and resisting & 
= power—a dead tree or & 
= a live one? 

Every man who an- 
=3 swers that question right 
knows why. Genasco 
stays waterproof. The 
natural oils of Trinidad 
Lake asphalt give 
Genasco its /asting life. 


Mineral or smooth surface, Sev- 
eral weights. Genasco comes in rolls 
ready to lay—no experience needed. 
Ask your dealer for Genasco. Write 
us for the illustrated Good Roof Guide 
Book samples—free. 

Ask for the Kant-leak Kleet pack- 
ed in the roll of smooth surface roof- 
ing. It makes the seams water-tight 2S: 
pepent cement,'and prevents nail = 
eaks. 
The Barber Asphalt Paving Company = 
Largest producers of asphalt, and largest = 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world i= 
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Dame and we'l! be g 
styl- work or auto glove for your 


Morrison-Ricker Mfg. Co."2° 
HOT-WATER 
maw zor ct EATING 


home comfortable 
as a city house. 

"For Old or New Farm Houses 
Complete plants ready 
to erect sent 


DIRECT TO YOU 
360 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
Guaranteed by Bond 

Ask for Estimates and 


| hr BIG BOOK FREE! 
126! Heating Bidg., 


ANDREWS HEATING CO., aiZ’!Mestine sie. 


California Farm Lands 


Lemon, Walnut, Apple, Apricot, Stock and 
other S will make your fortune and you will not 
freeze in the interim. For sale or exchange for pro- 
ducing eastern “~ or country properties. Send us 
description immediately your property with price, 
and tell us about what you want. 


W. 8. MORSE & CO. IIl/-i/I5 Trust & Savings Bidg. 

























LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
Shooters! :2:30et2ce ein” Soca 


$34.20 per 1000; reloaded on! 





y¥ 613.46. Better 

Tf it would he possible to| s.coting; half the " f, n 

Book (140’pages) toils all sent eens 
postage. Write for it. 


fe 


for 3 stamps ' 
The Marlin Firearms Co, @ W St, New Heven, Ct 











Reb. 19:12 - 








Give the new mother a bucket of water 


with the chill off and containing a hand- 
ful of bran, as soon after calving as pos- 


sible, but better not give much feed, nor 


allow all the cold water she would drink 
until the calf is thirty hours old. 

Massaging the udder with lard and tur- 

entine is good, warm milk rubbed in 
helps, but let the calf get a little hungry, 
milk out some, then the calf will do ex- 
pert massaging. 

Keep the cow in good health, see that 
the bowels are loose, then if the cow fails 
to do well, send for a good veterinary as 
soon as possible. Immediate attention 
will often save serious loss. 

Quite frequently the cows’ teats will 
erack or chafe during the spriyg. Give 
help at once to prevent loss and discom- 
fort. Grease them before milking with 
earbolated vaseline or lard, then after 
milking, rub another supply of grease 
into them.. One or two applications 
will be sufficient if taken at the start. 

The calyes to be vealed should be fed 
all they will eat greedily, not get hun- 
gry enough to bawl very much. The 
feed may be whole milk, part whole milk 
or skim milk and oil meal. But never 
give them cold milk. I had almost said 
sour ,but an old lady neighbor that raised 
4 calf or two each year by hand declared 
and practiced that her calves never did 
very well until the milk soured natural- 
ly through warm weather. She gave the 
thick clabber milk, but always warm. 
The calves were nice too, but we always 
were very particular about giving the 
pure sweet milk only. 

Cows should always be kept free from 
disturbance if they are to produce their 
full milk capacity. 

Warm weather brings out odors, and 
it seems the nose is the only one of the 
senses that is a guide to a few butter 


makers. 
¢ ¢ ¢ 
The Dignity of Your Calling 


To maintain the dignity of his calling 
the farmer must begin by respecting it 
and himself. This is only possible when 
he begins to see in his farm ‘something 
besides a place where drudgery may 
bring a bare living. A knowledge of 
the science of agriculture places the 
everyday processes of farming in an al- 
together different light. The field then 
becomes a laboratory, where. wonderful 
transmutations are forever taking place. 
Intelligent experiments give zest and in- 
terest to the more rugged toil of the pass- 
ing seasons. These same experiments, 
suitably applied, may also prove the 
means of lifting him beyond the pressure 
of financial stringency. This is, in itself, 
a great factor in increasing a man’s self- 
respect. No honest ae can hold to his 
Sony in the face of an overwhelming 
ebt. 

When the farmer begins to res 
himself and his farm, others will begin 
to resnect him, and it, in the same ratio. 
This does nes mean that he should ‘urn 
braggart, and sing his own praises in 
the market-place. But it dces mean that 
he should do “een nes in his power to 
increase the appearance, productiveness, 
and general qualities of his farm. A 
place that is worthy to be called a home 
is worthy a name. It deserves to be 
known by some definite term. Peopl 
will soon learn to say “Cedar Hill,” = 
stead of “Old Man Smith's place,” espe- 
cially if the name is neatly painted op 
the bulletin bodrd or over the doors of 
the big barn. It seems a little thing to 
do—to name a farm—but it is one of the 
greatest possible factors in‘ increasing 
the dignity of both the place and its 
owner. It speaks volumes for the prac- 
tical culture of its povostetes and abver- 
tises the fact that he considers. it a real 
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DON’T CONFUSE 


the INTERLOCKING Style of 


UNITED STATES 


CREAM SEPARATOR. 
with older models. 


The U. S. Interlocking Cream Sep- 
arator represents the highest attainment in 
cream separator construction and possesses 
every essential separator requirement in the 
highest known degree. 












Here are some of its special advantages. 


1. Ithas about half the bowl diameter of older models. 


2. Itintensifies the centrifugal force and prolongsithe 
path the milk must travel. oy 


3. It gives practically double the skimming 
surface and does about twice the work of 
older models. 


4. It keeps the milk and cream entirely 
apart and affords a protected path for the 
cream. 


5. It is operated with about half the power of older models. 


6. It is easiest and quickest washed by th i i 
ieee q y the same centrifugal force which 


7. It skims cleanest. For clean skimming the U. S. holds the World’s Record. 
We do not ask you to accept the above statements as final. 
All we ask is that you give us the opportunity to prove them. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO. 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Distributing Warehouses in every dairy section of the country. 


Look!-aDirect-Connected 
Pumping Engine! . 


No Bothersome Belts or Pump Jacks Needed, Fits Any Pump 


The Fuller & Johnson FARM’'PUMP ENGINE clamps direct te the pump. No fussing 
with belts and pump jacks, The engine becomes a part of the pump itself—making a 
complete Power Pumping Plant. Important working parts en- 
closed—snow, ice, dust or dirt can’t bother. Always ready and 
always runs. You don't want to move a heavy engine several 
hundred times a year to get pumping service. . But you do want 







































nteates in water. Get the engine that makes @ business of pumping—that's 

States, Cana. right there when you want it! 

foreien cot FULLER & JOHNSON 
tents : 

Died for. Farm Pump Engine 





Thousands upon thousands of these wonderful pumping engines 
are in use—and they’ve made good! That tells the story! 
We have greatly improved the engine. All improvements can be 
used on our old as well as our new engines. 


270 to 2,450 Gallons Per Hour 7 ysc"5cn08” 


That’s its pumping capacity—depending on depth of well and 
size of pump cylinder. Pumps all the water you want—for stock 









and home use—for a few cents'a day. Air-cooled, vertical, like 
best automobile engine. Complete in itself—no “‘extras’’ to c 
Sold by leading dealers throughout the United States. Not the 





““cheapest’’—but absolutely the best pumping engine made. 
BOOK FREE! Postal gets it. Write today for big free illustrated 
catalog and name of our nearest dealer. Address (329) 


FULLER & JOHNSON MFG. CO. (Estab. 840) 2 Syivan St, Madison, Wis. 




















































25 Packets Dest Tested — of evereg 
Mailed for 10¢ Se a ee 
The following 2% good packages, Fresh of car enpater cant Oot 
only Se Guaranteed to grow.Money returned ifnot satisfactory. The 10¢ aaneaes Tissot from catalog. 
BEE T, Crosby's Egyptian, best, sweetest early sort, WATERMELON, Deposit Early, ereartions sweetest. 
ABBAGE, Lightning Ex early, sure bender. ONION, Prizeteker, weight 3 Ibe. 1000 bus. per acre. 
E, Danish Bali.Head, best, solidest winter. PAR LEY, Triple Curted, best, most ornamental. 
A enor, Perfect Haif-Long, best table sort. PARSNIP. Improved Guernsey, smooth, sweet. 
cE Y, Set. best, crispest. PEPPER, Grimson King. cary. 1 large, =. 
c vcumGEn. Family Favorite, fine for family use. RADISH 1, white icicle, best, early, long, tender. 
LETTUCE, May King, tender popular lar beads. TOMATC, Earilane, best, extra 


early, smooth. 
9 9 Choic | rg Aner (i grand do double oun aia” } mend’ Little } ~~ 4 “white, ‘owen, border 
oF OWOFS cin Pinks. 


One. Kechia, ¢g foliage. pee 

ste, mined esto - alishowiest sorts. Mixed Flewer Seeds, ope corts ralzed 
oy one coe This wie! elter of 
Ve are extensive and valeniptouters 


Wea sary tztonsie on pevrea =REpOSIT SEEDEO., DEPOSIT LY, Y. 


20 packetc Grand. New, Large 


Read the advertisements in this issue; when you write, say you saw 


MUSKMELON, Rocky Ferd, 














home, not merely a place to stay. 





it in Successful Farming. 
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Boulder 
Blasting 


By 
Willard Young 


~ HERE are three ways 
\ in which boulders can be 
/ blasted. These are known 


as “Mudcapp ing,” 
“Snakeho ling” and 
tlockholing.” “Mud- 
capping” and ‘ 
ing” are the easier and | 
quicker methods, but require more dyna- 
mite. It is almost impossible to shatter 
large round boulders of hard rock by 
either of these methods, without using an 
excessive ona of explosives. 
MUDCAPPING. 

When blasting boulders by mudcapping 
(also called “doby shooting” or “blister- 
ing”) the charge of dynamite is packed 
closely against the surface on the top or 
side of the boulder, covered with mud and 
exploded. The charge should be placed on 
the spot which would be struck with a 
sledge if the boulder were small enough 
to be broken in that way and should be 
backed in a solid mass by slitting the 
paper cartridge shells, but not spread 
over the surface of the boulder any more 
than absolutely necessary. A blasting cap 
crimped on to fuse should be placed in 
the middle of the charge, and the whole 
covered with six inches of damp clay or 
sand. This should be pressed firmly over 
the mass of dynamite, care being taken 
not to cover the outer end of the fuse. If 
the boulder is deeply imbedded in the 
ground, it is best to dig away or loosen 
some of the earth surrounding it before 
blasting. 











SURPRISED DOCTOR 
Illustrating the Effect of Food. 


The remarkable adaptability of Grape- 
Nuts food. to stomachs so disordered 
that they will reject everything else, is 
illustrated by the case of a woman in 
Racine, Wis. 

“Two years ago,” she says, “I was at- 
tacked by a stomach trouble so serious 
that for a long time I could not take much 
of any sort of food. Even the various 
kinds prescribed by the doctor produced 
most acute pain. 

“We then got some Grape-Nuts food, 
and you can imagine my surprise and 
delight when I found that [ could eat it 
with a relish and without the slightest 
dist ress. 

“When the doctor heard of it he told 
me to take several small portions each 
day, because he feared I would grow 
tired of it as I had of all other food. 

“But to his surprise, (and that of 
everybody else), I did not tire of Grape- 
nuts, and became better day by day, till, 
after some weeks, my stomach entirely 
recovered and I was able to*eat anything 
my appetite craved. 

“My nerves, which had become so weak- 
ened that I feared I would become insane, 
were also restored by the Grape-Nuts food 
in connection with Postum which has be- 
come our table beverage. I appreciate 
most gratefully and thankfully the good 
that your food preparations have done me, 
and shall be glad to answer any letters in- 
quiring as to my experience.” Name given 
by Pastum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, “The Road t 
Wellville,” in pkgs. “There's a reason.” 





Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human | 
interest. 





If the boulder is cracked or seamy, the 
charge should be placed in some depres- 
sion and covered with.a quantity of clay 
or sand. This will furnish more resistance 
and secure greater force from the explo- 
sive. 

The quantity and strength of dynamite 
required naturally depend on the size and 
shape of the boulder. The “grain” and 
kind of rock are also important points. 
For rock of medium hardness 40 per cent 
dynamite should be used while 60 per 
cent is best for mudcapping granite and 





|boulders of different sizes, so that they 


‘Snakehol- | boulde rs are mostly above the surface of 


mo? SBS ea 


other very hard boulders. The following 
table gives approximately the number of 
1 1-4 by 8 inch cartridges to muacap 


| will be broken into pieces small enough 
for one man to handle, provided the 


the ground: 
Approximate No. 
1 1-4 by 8 inch 


Weight of Boulder. Cartridges. 
100 Ibs to 500 Ibs......... 1-2 to 1 1-2 
Dee Gah) cbwees «deb ccecen TEP RS 2 
ne Ee, nnactclth o00ee diteceseses 

2 ey | eee ae 3 1-2 
ee Beh. adds Giles «8 thanks coese 4 
BESO Wa. .cae - dbuvcadles - . eeuees. 41-2 
See Ee e.g. ccececeeceebas 6 
SO HI bcc voc vccccecceses 8 


If boulders are largely buried in the 
ground they may be broken by doubling 
or trebling the above charges, but it is 
better under these conditions to lift the 
boulder out of the ground by “snakehol- 
ing” and then break it in pieces by mud- 
capping. 

SNAKEHOLING. 

In this method of breaking boulders 
the dynamite is placed in a hole under- 
neath them just as in stump blasting. 
The hole is made with a crowbar or dirt 
auger in such a direction that the charge 
of dynamite will be against the center of 
the lower side of the boulder, If the bould- 
er is hollow or flat underneath, the ex- 
plosion of the charge will break it in 
pieces and throw it out of its bed. If the 
lower side is round or bulging the 
boulder will be heaved out, but will not 
be so well broken. When this occurs the 
large pieces may be broken by mudcap- 
ping. Care should be taken when the 
charge is placed to leave no means by 
which the force of the dynamite may es- 
cape. If it has not been thoroughly 
tamped,or if it is too near the surface of 
the ground and not in the proper posi- 
tion beneath the boulder, the dynamite 
may blow the dirt out and leave the 
boulder untouched. 

Dynamite of 30 per cent to 40 per cent 
strength should be used when breaking up 
boulders in this way. Only from one-half 
to two-thirds the quantity that would be 
required to mudcap the same boulder is 
needed, provided it has a hollow or flat 
side underneath. The results are better 
in damp, heavy soil than in light or sandy 
soil. 

BLOCKHOLING. 

Thic is the most economical way to 
use dynamite to break up boulders, al- 
though it takes some time and labor to 
drill the one or more necessary holes in 
the boulder. The holes in large boulders 
should be an inch or more in diameter, 
while three-quarters or seven-eichths of 
an inch will answer for the smaller ones. 

A boulder weighing from eicht to ten 
tong can be well broken by drilling a one- 
inch hole in it near the center from 18 
to 24 inches deep as the shane and grain 
of the rock may demand and exploding in 
the hole two or three 1 1-4 by 8 inch cart- 
ridges of 40 to 60 per cent dynamite. As 
it is best to have the dynamite well down 
in the hole so that as much tamping as 
nossible can be packed above it, the dyna- 
mite should be poured out of the shells 
and packed down into the hole with a 
stick. When it is all in place a hole is 
made in it with a sharp stick and the 
blasting cap, crimped to the necessary 
length of fuse, is pushed down into this 
hole and held in position by carefully 
packing the clay tamping about the fuse. 
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Great Engine 


Cylinder Gasoline Engine on your sim- 
ple request, without an order or any promise 
from bm you, You use the engine 10 entire days 

it all you want to. , if you don’t want te 








at our expense. If you wish to k it, 
pay oo cuty 99.30 0nd you con pay the rest in 
easiest monthiy payments. 


We Send This Engine Free 


We dothis to prove that it’s the great- 
est air-cooled, pores oar" engine on 
earth. Also your choice of H.P and7H. P 
engines. We want you to see for ti" that it is better 
than any other engine that costs twice and three times as 














mach. It is the only engine with the marveloas, powerful 

chilled + The only engine for farm use with a 

spark . The ew type gasoline engine that has 
lutionized the engine indust The onl 

engine good enough to send oot on actual free 

without paying a penny down. 


Ten Days’ Free Trial 


This is the first genuine free trial ever 
offered on a gasoline engine for farm and 
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CAcONLY ENGINE ait) 
REAL GUARANTEE 
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104 Winchester Place, Kansas City, Mo. 
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The Month's Work. 

This month opens the farmer's busy 
season. Winter is falling behind, and it 
is not wise to be caught napping. A lot 
of little odd jobs are sure to turn up as 
spring advances, and it will not do to 
leave them until the work crowds. There 
are wagons to mend, tocls to fix, manure 
to be forked over, hens to look after; to 
say nothing of the barn, and the cows 
that are sure to come in. We must be- 
gin systematically, or be left behind. It 
is far better to drive the work, than to 
let the work drive us. A coat of paint 
here and there w‘:i make things shine and 
save wood and icon. Cut the brush in 
the pastures and along the fences. Bush- 
es crowd out a good many plants that 
ought to have a ehance to grow. The 
frosts have loosened a great many stones 
in the pasture, and it is easy to throw 
them out now, or as soon as the ground 


opens. Do not put it off until the sod 
gets hard again. It saves time to do it 
now. 


The fences will need looking after, and 
that is a job not to be put off. Drive a 
few staples here and there where they 
will do the most good. Very likely there 
is a pest loosened by the frost. or a gate 
that sags, or a hinge out of order. Coal 
tar and mortar, mixed, is a good thing to 
stop rat holes. It is something they will 
not be apt to gnaw. The drains and the 
sewers ought to be watched and kept 
clean. A little plaster, bone meal, or 
superphosphate makes a geod top dress- 
ing for pasture lands, and for all grass 
lands; and there is no better time to put 
it on than this. Cows need a little ex- 
tra care at this season. and chickens will 
repay additional watchfulness. 


If you do not finish pruning in the fall, 
do it this month. Cut back severely and 
‘ut in the trimmings fdr fresh stock to 
root during the spring and summer. Fruit 
trees will yield better if all the dead and 
decaying wood is removed, and some of 
the more dense branches are cut back. 

Do not put off purchasing your seeds 
too long. If not already obtained, get 
them as soon as convenient: then when 
you are ready to plant there will be no 
vexatious delay. The best seed will yield, 
without manure, more than inferior seed 
with it, and the hest seed will yield, in 
the same circumstances double the quan- 
tity of the inferior.—Frank H. Sweet, 

+ ¢.92 


Preparing a Seed Bed. 

There are but three main essentials to 
be born in.mind when preparing a seed- 
bed, viz.: A thorough pulverizing of the 
soil: establishing proper porosity, and se- 
curing a smoothness of surface. 

In pulverizing the soil, the object 
should be to penetrate the ground and 
break up the dirt particles to a depth as 
great as that reached in stirring. This 
evenly distributes. the fertility of the soil, 
so that it will be available for the de- 
velopment of the plant, at the same time 
adding to the conservation of moisture. 

The establishing of porosity might be 
classed as a part of sidbsielahon, but it is 
still more than that, since it is through 
this agency that heat, air, moisture and 
a limited amount‘of light penetrate to the 
roots of the plants, and cause its de- 
velopment. Thé° surface of the soil 
should be porous ‘or open as far down as 
the stirring reaches, which also assures 
one of a sufficient under-drainage to carry 
off the heavy rains and the excessive mois- 
ture in continued wet weather. Again, 
porosity enables the seeds to swell and 
sprout without delay, and assists the 
plants to penetrate the soil with greater 
rapidity and over a larger space than if 
the ground were closely packed or run 
together. 

The surface of the ground never should 
be smoothed till after it has been thor- 
oughly pulverized, the object being simply 
the retention of all moisture, and to leave 
the surface so that subsequent cultiva- 
tion or harvestifig will be easier accom- 
plished, especially as regards wear and 
tear of machinery and the annoyance to 
both man and beast.—M. Albertus Cover- 
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HE Fence adds value to 
the farm. Keep fences in 
order and the house painted. 
's It indicates prosperity. 

~~ Here’san instance: Not long 


-, ago a little farm with shabby 


buildings and fences rotted down, 
sold for a sigs The new owner 
ea. 
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American Steel 
Fence Post Cheap- 


\\ 
5 















‘ore ‘Durese| had the right i Buildings were 
oe painted. Wire fences were erected 





to divide the farm into small fields in order to 
change pastures and rotate crops systematically. 
Then circumstances compelled him to sell out. 
The cost of painting and fencing was less than 
$200.00. The farm sold for four times its pur- 
chase price. Appearances do count. 





a fabric most flexible and wear- 
resisting. A square mesh fence of 
weight, strength and- durability— 
three great needs in farm fences. 


MERICAN FENCE is made 
of large, stiff wires, galvan- 
ized heavily, having the 

American hinged joint (patented), 


Dealers in Every Place 
where farm supplies are sold. Shipped to them direct from mills in carload 


lots, thus saving freight charges and enabling dealers to sell at lowest prices, 
giving buyer the benefit. 


Send for copy of “ American Fence News," 
als book **How to Make the Farm Pay," 
profusely illustrated, devoted to the interests 
of farmers and showing how fence may be 
employed to enhance the earning power of a 
farm. Furnished free upon application. 


F. Baackes, Vice Pres. & Gen. Sales . 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, 
Chicago, 72 W. Adams St.; New York, 30 
Church St.; Denver; U. S. Steel Products Co., 
San Francisco,Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle. 
NS NI TERE LO IE 


THIS FORGE OUTFIT WILL SAVE IT’S COST 
IN 30 DAYS ON YOUR FARM 


This Practical Farmer's Forge Outfit saves small {nitial 
«wost—only $3.60—in 30 days. Withit you can do your biack- 
smithing and repairing. Does equally as m work as any 

00 forge ever m One farmer writes; *“I had never 

fore built a fire in a forge, but now I do all my own black- 
and topairing and have invented a Horse Hoei 

hi 
Forge. 













ne and made 7% of them on the Farmer's 
” Another writes: 


00 for mine inter Offer weatit ‘ 
D 
pecial Winter Offer Urt\Mors:: 
Farmer’s Forge complete, $3.60, or 1 Farmer’s 
Forge, 1 navileme vise combined and 1 pair 


to all for $5.40. 
Satistaction 






THE FARMERS FORCE 










first-class 
lly warranted. Orders 
. Send stamp forcatalog 33 
Cc. A. S FORGE WORKS, 









Every page of advertising means an extra page of reading matter for 
you. When you help us to get more advertising by mentioning Success- 
ful E mg when you write, you help us to give you more reading matter. 
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Domestic Parcel Post: Why Not? 
By The Editor 


U.S.MaiIc 
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F you say anything} 
about a parcel post to 
a local merchant he 
goes “straight up,” 
and begins to talk 
foolishly. He will tell 
you how a parcel post 
will destroy the small 
towns—but it hasn't 
in other parcel post 
countries, of which 
there are twenty-one 
Ile will tell you that 
“It may work in lit- 
tle countries like Eng- 
land, Belgium or Switzerland, but it never 
would work in the United States with its 
sparse settlement and magnificent dis- 
tances.” He will tell you that a parcel 
post would clog the mails and hinder the 
service of the first-class mail, and that 
“eggs would get smeared all over the let- 
ters!” Ila, ba! And he is dead sure 
that we can’t afford this luxury anyway 
—just look at that postoffice deficit of 
ten million dollars annually! “Do you 
expect us merchants to pay more taxes 
so you farmers can have mail-order goods 
delivered at our expense?” You've heard 
‘em talk that way, haven't you? 

Well, let’s see what some of the facts 
are, just to while away a few minutes. 
Any merchant can get these facts and 
a lot more for the asking. 

The United States has a total area of 
2,974,156 square miles, and the greatest 
air line distance a parcel post package 
could travel is 2.000 miles. We have an 
average population of 30.9 persons to 
every square mile. We have 48 square 
miles tc each permanent pustofhce. Our 
mails are carried over 224,006 miles of 
rail, and over 224,499 miles of other than 
rail routes. This includes rural delivery. 
You’ see it is about half and half. We 
havé no real parcel post, yet our govern- 
ment has a deficit of $10,7038.861 in the 
postal department. The rural _ service 
now carries about one-fourth of its ca- 
pacity, which costs as much as full ca- 
~acity—hence the addition of parcels post 
would not cost in proportion to services 
rendered. 

The merchant says, “Why don’t you 
pick onto someone your size when you 
talk parcels post?” All right, here goes. 
Keep your eye on the figures I gave for 
the United — These other countries 
have parcel 

Let’s take ccetvalia. Area, 2,974,581 
square miles. Greatest air line distance 
2,500 miles, due to the shape of the coun- 
try it is less than ours. They have an 
average population of 1.5 persons to the 
square mile, and 385 square miles to each 
postoffice. . Their mails are carried over 
15.743 miles of railway. and 110,864 
miles other than rail. And yet they have 
@ surplus of $837,932 in the treasury to 
the credit of the postoffice! 

Then there’s Russia with a total area 
of 8.647,657 square miles (over two. and 
a half times the size of the United States) 
and a-.possible air line distance of 4,400 
miles. They have 18.5 persons to. the 
square mile and 578 square miles to each 
postoffice. They carry their mail over 
42.555 miles of railroad, and 164.084 miles 
her than rail. But for all that they 
have a surplus of $16,620,678 in the post- 
office. 

For area in a class with us we have 
to figure in China with its 4,277,170 
square miles. “She has an air line dis- 
tance of 3,000 miles, but her population 
ie ~retty dense—101.3 to the square mile. 
Can’t give you any more information like 





| that for the other countries, for they are 
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|}having a family fuss over there. But they 
carry some of the mail for nothing, so 
I guess they have no deficit to worry them 
And they carrv parcels real cheaply, too. 
But of that later. Before we take a look 
into the smaller parcels post countries, 
let's just stay a moment with these 
“someone-of-your-size” countries, and see 
what they do with the Christmas pres- 
ents, ete, when they depend upon the 
government postoffice to do the carrying. 
Again referring to the “land of the free 
and the home of the brave,” there's no 
use telling you that you can't send a par- 
cel by mail that weighs over four pounds. 
And the rate—one cent an ounce, or frac- 
tion thereof—sixteen cents a pound 
straight—provided you keep close in home 
with the parcel! But if you have a 
friend in Russia, or China, or Japan, or 
any other parcel post country, you can 
send eleven pounds at the prevailing rates 
in the far country, plus a trifle sum 
agreed upon between nations. You 
wouldn’t think of sending a basket of 
eggs or a bag of potatoes by mail would 
you! But that privilege is coming, broth- 
er. Keep plugging for it. 

In Australia the maximum weight is 
eleven pounds if sent by rail, boat or 
coach. Otherwise the ‘mit is three pounds. 
The minimum weight is 12¢ for the first 
pound, and 6c a pound for additional, in- 
land, or 16c and 12c a pound for inter- 
state transmission. 

In Russia, they carry 2 maximum of 
120 pounds merchandise or 60 nF 
money at a minimum rate of 13c. Russia 
is divided into three postal districts. Dis- 
trict 1-—European Russia and Trans- 
Caucasus; district 2—Western Siberia, 
Turkestan and Trans-Caspian and Turgai 
regions: district 3—Siberia, Sakhalin and 
Russia postal institutions in Manchuria. 
Parcels up to 12 pounds are classed as 
lightweights. Up to 2 pounds, Ist di- 

vision 13c, second division 18¢, third di- 
vision 23c, and if it goes into another 
division the rate is 33.5e. Over 2 pouids 
and up to 7 pounds, the rates are resp2c- 
tively 23. 885, 44 and 64 cts. Over 
pounds and up to 12 pounds the rates are 
33.5, 49, 64 and 95 cts. Above 12 pounds 
and up to 120 additional charges vary 
with the distance. For each additional 
pound over 12 or fraction of pound, the 
charges may reach 18c for a distance 
exceeding 2,652 miles, 

In China—poor old heathen China— 
the maximum weight of parcels is 22); 
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VER yet have I offered my farmer 
friends a b r, better bargain than 

this Dazzle Patch Engine. Don't judge 
it by the price but get the catal and 
learn a// the features that put the Dazzle 
Patch at the head of the procession. 


Savage Says: “Try My 
Engine 2 Months FREE” 


Get my 5 year guarantee with $5,000,000 
backing. Think what it will mean to run 

our pump, churn, ice-cream freezer, wash- 

machine, grindstone—every small ma- 

chine by safe, cheap, dependable power. 
You make your final decision after 2 —y rnd 
trial, My direct sales plan and factory 
offer gives you Dazzle Patch quality at at 
outlay. Your engine will pay back every cent 
of the $27.25 in no time. 


DAZZLE PATCH 
GASOLINE ENGINES 


The name“ Dazzie je Patch never has been putoue A 
fiver arti le than the Dazzle Patch Engine. Ttere 
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pounds where rail or steamer service is 
maintained, and 6.6 podnds when carried 
by courier. The minimum charge is 10c. 
The scale is like this: 

° . Do- 
Local mestie 


Weight. Charge. Charge. 
Up to 1 pound .......+.+. 10 15 
.~Krom 1to 2 pounds.... 10° 20 
From 2 to 4 pounds.... 10 30 
From 4to 6 pounds .... 20 40 
From 6 to 11 pounds .... 20 50 
From 11 to 15 pounds .... 30 80 
From 15 to 22 pounds 30 1.00 


Ten cents extra for delivery to resi- 
dences; 5c extra for a receipt from ad- 
dressee. 

Not so bad, eh, for a country that re- 
ceives missionaries? They have private 
érpress companies there which oppose the 


@, 

















You can’t send a parcel. weighing over 4 pounds 


parcel post, just as our enlightened ex- 
press companies oppose an oft proposed 
parcel . post. 

I almost forgot a neighbor to the south 
of us,- Mexico. It has an area of only 
767,005 square miles, but her longest air 
line distance of’ 2,100 miles is nearly 
equal to ours. There are 19.7 persons 
to the square mile and 296 square miles 
to each postoffice. They boast of 11,461 
miles of railroad and carry mai] over 





Meanwhile keep telling your congressmen 


43.799 miles other than by rail. Ana, 
like the United States. she has a deficit 

but a mere’ trifle—-$256,633. But then 
Mexivo has had troiibles of her own like 
unto China, and a few grafters have run 
things with a high hand, but in spite of 
all that they can boast of a narcel post 
with a maximum weight of 11 pounds, and 
will carry 11 pounds for 6c, and for each 
additional or fraction, 6c. An 11-pound 
package goes for 60c. 

& ¢ 

Assuming that a publishing company 
desires to please and benefit its readers, 
we also assume that the publishers would 
be glad to hear when their efforts are 
appreciated. Successful Farming comes 
to our home and we read it, and I wish 
it eould make its regular visits to every 
farm home in the land. It is neat, clean, 
wholesome and up to date. Here’s suc- 
*.ose ‘to Successful Farming.—-2dward 
Price, Winnebago Co., lowe, 











WHEN you are buying a new car remember that the 
Car maker does not guarantee the tires on the car he 
He sells you a car equipped with tires and 


sells you. 


Diamond Tires 


TIRES 
MADE TO FIT EVERY TYPE AND STYLE OF RIM 








there his responsibility ends—but yours begins. 


If you want to get all the pleasure and satisfaction 
you are entitled to, insist that your new car be equip- 
ped with Diamond Tires before you place the order. 


You will use your car largely upon country roads. 
Country roads are much harder on automoble tires 
than are city streets, and repair shops are farther 
apart. The car maker may have overlooked that 
point in equipping his cars. But you who are to 
use the car must not overlook it. 


Diamond Tires are the best tires for the farmer’s 
automobile. They notonly give Greatest Mileage but 
they are above all other tires best fitted for the severer 
service that is d:manded of them. In every Diamond 
Tire there is built in the experience of fourteen 
9 longer experience than any other maker can 
claim. ) 


No matter what car you own, nomatter what its 
style of rim may be, there’s a Diamond Tire to fit 
every style, type and size of rim. 


Diamond Tires are not only greatest in service and 
mileage but they are far less subject to accidental in- 
jury, and if injured are more easily and cheaply re- 
paired than any other tire you can buy. ‘ 


There are Diamond dealers everywhere—there's one 
near you. And Fifty-Four Diamond Service Stations 
that take care of Diamond tire users, If you don't know 
who is your nearest Diamond dealer, write 


The Diamond Rubber @mpany 


AKRON, OHIO 
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ART-PARR GAS TRACTOR 


The Modern Farm Horse} | 


40H.P 
PLOWING 


I.. HART - PARR CO., 22rds, See 















It’s the Ideal Power for all kinds of heavy farin 
work, One-third cheaper—does better and quicker 
work tha. horses. No waste hours tending horses. 
A few minutes for inspection and oiling and you're 
at work! It plows, discs, seeds, harvests, threshes: 
plants corn, shells, shreds, grinds, saws, grades 
roads, hauls, etc. Reasonable in price. Repair Service 
at convenient points. Oil-cooled—frost and dust-proof. 


USES CHEAP KEROSENE AS FUEL 


Built in 40 H.P. and 60H.P. Catalog and other recent 
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Soil Conditions. 


The most vital problem of this age is 
the building up of our worn out soils. 
When we consider the vast areas of such 
soils in the Eastern states and*that in the 
West the same result is alarmingly near, 
it is time to stomand consider conditions. 


By present methods of farming it takes | 
less than fifty years to farm out the fer-| 


tifity of almost any soil. 

What are the causes leading: to this 
condition? Envircnments and greed are 
mainly responsible because they have 
made soil robbery general. Environments 
of the tenant and greed of the landlord 
are the curses that afflict the agricultural 
world today. In Indiana over 63,000 farms 
are rented to tenants The owners of 
these 63,000 farms are mostly residents 
of towns and cities. They have no inter- 
est in these farms other than to make 
them yield what they will as long as they 
can without being an expense to them. 

The tenants on those farms are not 
first-class farmers because first-class men 
will not suffer the .enviwonments put cn 
them. The result is that both owner and 
tenant conspire to. rob. the soil The 
owner from motives of greed; the tenant 
from sheer necessity. The tenant is a 
short term tenant, his time of service be- 
ing generally one year,. The system of 
cropping is the one crop system, be it 
corn or Wheat. The enriching of the soil 
is not thought of. Tittle or no stock is 
kept, consequently all the farm products 
go off to the market and with their going! 
goes soil fertility 

But how are the soils to be kept fertile | 


or restored: if worn out? Some months | 9 wed that field in wheat and the crop it 


past you published our article on rotation 
of crops. But we are ready to say that 
rotation alone will not restore fertility 
unless done in a sensible manner. There 
are two kinds of rotation; one that ro- 
tates fertility off the farm and one that 
retains it. For instance, the farmer that | 





COFFEE VS. COLLEGE 
Student Had to Give Up Coffee. 


Some people are apparently immune 
to coffee poisoning—if you are not, Na- 
ture will tell you so in the ailments she 
sends as warnings. And when you get 
a warning, heed it or you get hurt, sure 





\ young college student writes from New 
York 

“I had been told frequent!y that coffee 
was in‘urious to me, and if I had not 
been told, the almost constant headaches 
with which I began to suffer after using 
it for several vetrs, the state of lethargic 
mentality which gradually came upon me 
to hinder me in my studies, the general 
lassitude and indisposition to any sort of 
effort which possessed me, ought to have 


land potash and aided in the retention of 


sells his hay and straw sells off soil re- 
storers. He burns his corn stalks every 
spring and that is willful soil robbery. 
Every ton of corn stalks ccntain sixteen 
pounds each of nitrogen and pvtash and 
other organic matter that goes to make 
humus. Now in the burning he destroys 
90 per cent of valuable matter and retains 
10 per cent that is of little value. Then 
| the stalks turned under would give air 
circulation beneath the surface and that 
means mcisture and nitrogen for the grow- 
ing plant. 

We live in view of a prairie six miles 
square. This is given almost entirely to 
corn culture. Every spring for days and 
nights these stalks are burned. No won- 


der the productive power is growing less. | 


We know another farmer who had forty 
acres of big clover to plcw under. The 
task was difficult so he burned the field 
over and never dreamed of the loss he 
was adding to the producing power of 
that field. Another farmer sows clover 
for soil restoraticn. He pastures it the 
first fall, cuts two crops off it the second 
season and then turns under what remains 
and hopes to see a great improvement in 
the producing power of his land. He needs 
to learn something. These are samples 
of rctating off fertility. 
| In contrast we say, had the farmer let 
his clover go uncut both seasons and then 
turned it under his soil would have been 
well enriched. We once saw a farmer 
turning under a field covered with horse 
weed full as high as the team. When fin- 
| ished the field showed no signs of ever 
having had grow a weed upon it. He 


yielded was astonishing. Those decaying 
weeds added humus, gave forth nitrogen 


moisture.. That is all there was to it. 

Some one says use commercial fertili- 
zer. That will do cn a limited scale but 
see the impossibility of doing so on a 
large scale. There is 2,000 tons of soil 
on an acre of land one foot deep. Suppose 
you add 200 tons of fertilizer to that field ; 
yeu have added only one-twentieth of its 
original weight to it. But plowing under 
any legumes will add as much or more 
fertility to your field than this 200 tons 
and with far less expense. 

The true farmer will husband every- 
thing that will add to his soil. 

J. H. Haynes, Carroll Co., Ind. 
&¢ ¢ ¢ 
More Humus, Better Yields. 

All cultivated soil as well as raw or 
virgin soils ccntain plant and animal re- 
mains, commonly known as organic mat- 
ter. This organic matter after a time 
begins to decay, and when in its last 
stages of decay is called humus. Humus, 
generally speaking, is dark in color and 


SMASHED PRICES ON 100 
F RUBBER ROOFING 











do away with Delp 
and save moneys, time 
and iabor. Absolutely 
the best engine for 
farm use. 


Write for catalogue. 









imparts the same color to the soil when 
supplied in sufficient quantities. 
The organic matter has been found to 





been sufficient warning 

But I disregarded them till my phy 
sician told me a few months ago that I 
must give up coffee or quit college I 
could hesitate no longer;-and at once aban- 
doned coffee. 

‘On the advice of a friend I began to 
drink Postum, and rejoice to tell you that 
with the drug of coffee removed and the 
healthful properties of Postum in its place 
I was soon relieved of all my ailments 

“The headaches and nervousness dis- 
appeared entirely, strength came back to 
me, and my complexion, which had been 
very, very bad, cleared up beautifully. 

Better than all, my mental faculties 
more vig rorous 





were toned up, and becam 
than ever, and I now feel that no course of | 
study would be toowifficult for me.” Name | 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. | 
“There's a reason,” and it is explained 
n the little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 
Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 





interest, 


be very light in weight, and when partial- 
ly decayed, and especially in the form of 
humus, it has a wonderful pewer of ab- 
sorbing and holding the moisture. Ex- 
neriments have shown that humus will | 
hold water a longer time than the finest | 
of clays, and for this reason it is con- 
sidered one of the greatest necessities in 














BECOME AN EXPERT 
AUTO DRIVER 


Golden opportunities for bright young men in this new 
est. most profitable vocation. Expertsin great demand 
Jobs numerous; work @asy and very interesting: salaries, 





$35 TO $60 A WEEK 


Our systematic courseof training—clear. .complete— 
will positively make you an expert auto list. Only 





producing good crops. 

Humus has one advantage which is 
found in no cther soil builder, it will 
bind together sandy soils and loosen up 
clay soils. When organic matter decays, 
Substances called organic acids are pro- | 
duced which act on the soil mineral 
matter and help to make it extremely sol- 
uble, so it is available to other plants 
being grown in the soil. The focd ma- 
terial which the organic matter contains 
is also broken down to its original form 
and a portion of it is again built up into 
plant tissue. 

There is but one way to get this organ- 
ic matter into the soil and that is by 
crep rotation, plowing under the green 
ercps, manuring and raising crops with 
extensive root system. Rye has been 
found to be an excellent builder of soils by 
plowing it under. The lack of humus in 
soil is largely the cause of decreased 
yields under the single, continuous crop- 





ping system, J N. Bagley. 


few weeks home study necessary while bolding present 
jon. Persona! attention ens each student together with 

~e workin ns model free. Road lessons. SMALL 
PAY ENT STARTS YOU. Wrife at once for particulars 
We help you to a good position. 


| BUFFALO AUTOMOBILE SCHOOL, 77F. Edwehd Bldg. Baffale, N.Y 











Wyoming! Idea! Colony acreage.ABUNDANT WAT- 
Lew prices. DEEDED and Ci A 
WYOMING DEVELOPMENT CO. CHETENNE, WYOMING 
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Pebble Dash Stucco Houses. 

The beautiful appearance of cement 
plastered houses with pebble dashed fin- 
ish has made this type very popular. 

In building a stucco-finished house, the 
ordinary frame construction is completed 
as far as the exterior sheathing. Studs 
2x6 are usually used and are spaced from 
16 inches to 18 inches apart. On the 
inside wood or steel lath are nailed to the 
studs and plastered. The sheathing on 
the outside of the studs is made as stiff 
as possible so that no swaying will oc- 
cur to crack the stucco. Often the 
sheathing is nailed on diagonally to as- 
sist in the stiffening of the frame work. 

In setting the door and window trim, 
allowance should be made for the thick- 
ness of the plaster. The surface of the 
stucco will be about 2 inches from the 
sheathing. Cover the sheathing with 
heavy building paper and over it nail thia 


furring strips of 2 inch by % inch ma-|: 


terial running up and down, about 12 


inches apart. Spread over the furring|; 


strips galvanized woven wire of small 


oS: 
mesh, about 5% in. by % inch. Before ds. } 


attaching the wire to the furring strips 
dip it in a paint of 1 part Portland ce- 
ment and 1 part water. While the wire 
is wet staple it securely to the furring 
and allow it to dry, then start plastering. 

The mortar for the first coat is made 
by mixing dry 1 part portland cement 
with 2 parts clean sand, and one-tenth as 
much hydrated lime as there is cement. 
Mx these materials dry until thee 
are no streaks in the pile and then add 
enough water to make a stiff paste; then 
thoroughly mix with it one pound of cow 
hair for every bag of cement used. 

Start plastering at the top of the cel- 
lar wall and work the full width, or if 
this is too wide a strip, make the break 
come at some natural division line of the 
surface, such as a window or door. Force 
the plaster well into the meshes of the 
wire so it will make a good bond or key. 
Do not trowel too much, only enough to 
bring the plaster to a thickness of about 
one-half inch) to three-fourths of an inch 
on the outside of the wire. The bottom 
edge of the plaster must not be allowed 
to dry or there ig liable ta be a streak 
in the finished work where the dry edge 
joins the new plaster. 

As soon as the first coat has been 
spread, and before it has become dry, 
scratch it deeply over the entire surface 
with a nail or sharp stick. As soon as 
it is firm, but before the cement has hard- 
ened, spread on the second coat. The 
mortar for this is mixed exactly as was 
the first, except there is no hair used. 

Care must be taken in measuring the 
materials to get exactly the same amount 
of each in every batch of mortar so that 
the surface will be the same color in. all 
parts. In dry weather it is sometimes 
necessary to sprinkle the first coat, if 
it has become too hard, before spreading 
the second. Any irregularities in the sur- 
face can be made smcoth when the sec- 
ond coat is spread. This coat should be 
about one-half an inch thick. 

In making a pebble dash finish, trowel 
on about six square feet of the second 
coat and then imbed in the soft plaster 
with clean pebbles about one-half inch in 
diameter. Throw them with a sweeping 
moticn such as is used in sowing grain, 
and hard enough to force them into the 
mortar. The pebbles should not vary 
much in size and should be distributed 
evenly over the entire surface. As soon 
as the space six feet square is covered, 
continue. plastering, being careful again 
not to allow the mortar to harden at the 
edges. 

When the plaster work has been fin- 
ished it must not be allowed to dry out 
too rapidly. This can be prevented by 
frequent sprinkling or, better still, by 
hanging wet. carpet or burlap over it. 

Besides the better appearance, the 
stuccoed house possesses several other ad- 
vantages over the old wooden exterior 
buildings. "They never need to be paint- 
ed, there are no rotting boards to be re- 
placed and the stucco coat makes the 
house warmer in winter and cooler in 


Now For Canada! 
Two Big Land Openings! 


Can ry M Two big Land Openings will be put on at once--one at 
she ee ee te Raymore in the famous Last Mountain Valley, Saska chewan 
same big opportunity your father ~°° mainiine of new Grand Trunk Pacific Ry. NO FINER 
had in Illinois and lowa 50 years ago. WHEAT LAND IN THE WORLD than this. 
She makes it easy to own your home; East of Last Mountain Valley lies the Touchwood Hiils Coun- 
own your time. She will soon make ‘TY. Also to be opened up. Elegant land for dairying and stock 
you independent for life. ae Wheat, oats, Darley and grasses al! thrive juxuriantly 
150 000 Americans came to Canada in 
1911, Over 200000 more are now pre. , 10 all. over 200,000 acres' And right In the great town-bulld 
paring to come. ing and railroad building district—near big navigable lake. Soi! 
Thousands of Uncle Sam’s best citi- 8° rich and land so reasonable that a single crop actually pays 
izens (some, your own neighbors) for land. Crop failures unknown. Kemarkably healthfu! climate. 


who now live in Golden Saskatchewan 

were struggling along 5 years ago oO a. t 
‘rower Our Prices Lowes 
Some were renters—work for At these openings we will offer |and bargains such as wer, 
somebody else. Todaythey Gould never befure known. No ether company could ho e to meet 
buy out the richest farmer in your our liberal terms and low prices, for none can buy land now 
county! in such enormous tracts. We will positively save you meney 













































and a lot of it 
200,000 Acres Rich Land We have our own Special Trains. Low fares. Excellent 
Open to Home Seekers Basse gee room for $1.50 ver day (both on train and after 
arrival). 


Land Books Free 


Write on posta:, “Send Canada Land Books.” You 
will get the most complete, authoritative land in. 


st MounTaAm ‘ formation ever published—al! free. Full reports of 
é Crops. Climate, Soil, Schools, Churches, Towns, 
Maps, Prices and descriptions of Land, ete. 


Address our Minneapolis offices, 
NOT OUR CANADIAN OFFICES. 


Wm. Pearson Co., Ltd. 


804 Temple Court 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Maps 
Free 
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ONE HUNDRED JUST SUCH BARGAINS IN 
OUR NEW 1912 PRICE REDUCTION VEHICLE BOOK 
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Automobile 
Seat Top 


Buggy 


Think of it! Only $33.65—full purchase price—for this splendid latest style 
‘twin Automobile Seat Top Buggy, absolutely guaranteed for one year. Did you 
ever hear of such a tremendous bargain as this? We actually sell you a regular 
$50.00 Twin Automobile Seat aby Buggy for only $33.65. AND, REMEMBER, this 
is simply ONE instance. This is just a SAMPLE of our many amazing bargains 
on any and every kind of vehicle. Our 1912 Price Reduction Vehicle Bcok contains 


ONE HUNDRED JUST SUCH BARGAINS. 


Positively the greatest, most startling price making the history of 
the vehicle business has ever seen. A guaranteed top buggy as low as 
90; a guaranteed runabout for $23.80 a guaranteed road cart for 
10.35. The same smashing bargains on spring wagons, road wagons, 
‘arm agens, trucks, etc. e lead the world in vehicle prices because 
we se 
DIRECT FROM OUR FACTORY TO YOU. 

We manufacture more vehicles by far than any other concern in the 
world. We make each and every part. We eliminate all agents’, 
dealers’ and jobbers’ profits. You pay but one smal! factory profit. 
That's the secret of the hundred great bargains we offer. 


GET OUR 1912 PRICE REDUCTION VEHICLE BOOK No. 65570 


Send postal or letter—TODAY—AT ONCE—for our beautiful 1912 Price Reduc- 
tion Vehicle Book No.35370. Contains every one of these hundred great bargains 
and full particulars of our THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL and ABSOLUTE GUARANTEE. 
This book is FREE. Simply ask for it, and we will send it to you prepaid by 
return mail, together with full particulars of our special prices and terms. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago, Illinois 
OATS ‘sscet cin Watch, Ring and Chain 
FOR S G OUR JEWELRY. 
The two greatest varieties eo grow- ; “MADE STi IND, STH ae 
for 


ing oate from our Improved Canadian Grown 

This is the year to get new seed oate for quality is ' : 

extra good and prices low. Send for Free Samples i> 6 YEARS. Also signet rin 
and 76-page catalog of Guaranteed Seeds. Address p@ inicial odo ee chain free « 
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ARTICLE V. BEEF RINGS. 

For years past practically all of the 
well settled districts of Canada have been 
enjoying a system of fresh meat supply 
quite superior to any we have as yet 
known in this country. Farmers have 
banded themselves together into organ- 
izations known as beef vidas, ite sole pur- 
pose of which has been to furnish fresh 
meat for the tables of their members dur- 
ing the summer months. 

These organizations as-a-ru® include 
from sixteen to twenty members, each one 
holdjng a share. In some cases the mem- 
bership is larger, where families are small, 
and the amount of meat corresponding to 
a share, too large, in which*case two or 
four members are allowed to hold one 
share jointly. 

Every organization has its well defined 
constitution and by-laws, and. its regularly 
elected officers. The officers usually .con- 
sist of president, secretary, and butcher, 
with’ perhaps an inspecting and auditing 
committee. The annual meeting is or- 
dinarily held in the fall, at which time 
each’ member drays a slip bearing a date, 
which. represents ‘the time at which he 
will be expected to deliver his animal for 
slaughter. Slaughtering ordinarily oc- 
curs once a week, and covers a period of 
twenty weeks beginning about June Ist. 

Nearly all the constitutions provide 
that each member shall provide an ani- 
mal under two or three years of age, 
weighing when dressed as nearly 400 
pounds as possible (thus making each 
share around 20 pounds), and of good 
quality,*it being stipulated in some in- 
stances that the animal shall have been 
grain fed for a certain fixed period be- 
fore delivery. Some societies invest the 
butcher with the right of rejecting any 
animal he deems unfit for slaughter either 
because of disease or lack of finish, others 
invest this power; in a committee, one 
of whom is as a rule the butcher. 

It. is in general customary that the 
animal be delivered in .the morning, 
slaugbt toward evening, allowed to 
hang oyer.night, .and cut up before 6 
clock the following morning. The car- 
cass js cut in two, and each half is made 
to supply ten members. Thirty cuts are 
made from each half, the aim being to 
give each member one roasting piece, one 
boiling. piece. and one steak each week. 
An arbitrary chart is made out, giving 
ten combinations of roast, boiling piece 
und steak, trying so far as possible to 
equalige the quality of meat, that is, if 
the roast is poor, to give a good steak or 
boiling piece, and so on. - This combina- 
tion of cuts is given to members in turn; 
so that in the period of twenty weeks 
each member will have had every cut in 
the whole carcass. The member who fur- 
nishes the animal receives. the skin, 
tongue, heart, liver and suet of that ani- 
mal. 

Each: farmer must deliver his own ani- 
mal to the place of slaughter, and take 
his meat away again, it being left en- 
tirely at his own risk after a fixed hour. 
Usually. each member is given a hook 
in the -slaughter house, and is required 
to have.two muslin or linen bags with a 
draw: atring at the top, one of which he 
leaves hanging on the hook for his next 
meat sapply. and in the other of which 
he carries his meat home. 


Eaeb member is, required to pay the 
butcher @ fixed price, varying from $2.00 
to $3.50, for the slaughtering and cut- 
ting up of his animal. As a rule the 


butcher galls the skin of the animal, from 
the eash received deducts his fee and 
turns the balance into the treasury to 
eredit of the member who furnished the 
animal Where two or more farmers 


hold a share together, they are required 
to pay 25 or 50 cents more to the butcher, 


The Dressing and 
Care of Méats 


A Complete Course for Farmer. 





ja meeting held subsequent to the closing 


but also in cementing them into closer 
union through a mutua)] interest and 
common enterprise. Some rings have 


been in operation for twenty years’ and 
service was offered the members by town 


cept it than to supply their own needs. 
The 
been that of getting enough members in- 


occurred. 


honest and capable butcher is readily ap- 


so essential; in many instances he is only 
a farmer, deft at slaughtering, and who 


show absolute impartiality in the matter 
of accepting or rejecting an animal as 
fit or unfit for slaughter, that he parcel 
out 

ness, 
account of meat received, and given out, 


cess, 


man of sterling parts, and should be se- 


est 


some 


dency may run, there is just one thing 


deviatingly required to furnish good stock. 


or who fails to furnish his animal at the 
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since additional cutting is aoecessary in 
dividing up their meat. 


An account is kept by the butcher and 
the secretary of the number of dressed 
pounds each member has furnished, as 
well as the number he has received.. At 


of the slaughter season, each member re- 
ceives payment either at the current ‘mar- 
ket price or at a price arbitrarily fixed 
by the society, for the number of pounds 
he may have furnished more than he has 
received, or in the other case pays for 
the difference if he has received more 
than he furnished. ‘Thus absolute jus- 
tice is dealt each member. 

The pitfalls which ‘such rings might 
easily encounter are obvious, yet the 
uniform success reported by some thirty 
or more rings is sufficient to prove: that 
they are practicable, and very useful, not 
alone in supplying fresh meat to farmers, 


more, and satisfaction has been general. 
Seldom has a ring disbanded unless sich 


butchers who desired their trade, and the 
farmers deemed more desirable to. ac- 
difficulty encountered has usually 
terested ‘to organize rather than to main- 
tain membership after organization has 
necessity of having an 


The absolute 


parent. That he be a professional is not 


has the time for such work: but that he 


unquestionable fair- 
and complete 


with 
an exact 


the . cuts 
and keep 


is an indispensable requirement for suc- 
The butcher must. certainly be a 


lected by any society with the very great- 
care. 

There are occasionally some members 
in almost any ring who will attempt to 
palm off inferior animals on the ring, al- 
though public sentiment acts as a fairly 
good deterrent in this regard. Some 
rings report that the system has stimu- 
lated rivalry, and each farmer vies with 
the other to furnish the best carcass, in 
which circumstance the palates of mem- 
bers must continually be tickled by tooth- 
meats. Whichever way the ten- 


to do, and that is have a high standard 
for eligibility of beef and adhere rigidly 
to it. Members are certain to become dis- 
satisfied if the quality of the meat is poor, 
much more than if they are each un- 


By summarly ousting any member who 
proves himself a chronic kicker, who is 
in general uncongenia!l with his fellows. 


appointed time, the peace and well work- 
ing of the society can be assured and the 
standard of membership ennobled. 

The advantages of a beef ring are al- 
most too obvious to require recounting. 
Suffice it to say that fresh beef in large 
parts supplants salt pork and ham om the 
tables of members, it is of better quality 
than that ordinarily secured at local mar- 
kets and is gotten practically at the cost 
of production, the value of skin offsetting 
the cost of slaughtering. If there are dis- 
advantages they fade into insignificance 
as compared with the benefits received. 

To Be Continued 











LAME Horse? 


MARK THE 













T's" 

all you need do, 

Just put a cross where 
the lameness occurs. We will tell 
you what the trouble is, entirely free of 
charge. and we wi!/ cure any form of lameness. We 
send you a $1000 Warranty Bond to guarantes you 
against loss—fer 


Mack’s $1000 vin Remedy 
ae ae 


We Guarantee te Cure Bone o. Bog Spavin, R ‘bone, 
Tho: hpin, Carb, Capped. Hock, Shoe boi 
Ko and Ruptured Tendons, Sweeny, 
allo forms of lameness affecting a horse. It’s n pow- 
erful comedy tat gece rape Xe tho bation of thotecubie 
and cures lameness in just s few days aad the ani- 
mal may be worked as usual. Coatains nothing that can 
injure the horse and heals without leaving scar, blemish 
or loss of hair, . 

Your drugg'st will obtain Mack's $1000 Spe- 
vin Remedy for you tf you ask him. Price $5.00 per 

bottle. If he refuses, remit $5 

to us and we will see that 
your order is with- 
out delay. 
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One Dollar 





Low Steel Wheels 


On Your Wagon Now 
Only $4 tu have a set of Empire Low Steel Wheels 
“nd your dredenty of kighliftinget ames tated 
r ry ofhig tingat once : 
ingonly Slawbesl! Pay balance after’) da " 
Your money right back if the wheels are not 
resented. We pay the freight both ways. 
You are potontonecent. Write us today 
for our *‘Dollar-e-Wheel"’ offer 
Your name and adaress on 8 postal card 
will do. We will send you FREE « Perfect 
Measaring Device to measure r axles 
with. Send for Catalog of 1914 Models of 
our Pa Empire Fa * Handy Wag- 


ous. Address (30) 
Empire Mfg.Co.,. Box 513, Quincy, ll 
Y DEN 


ayear. We teach you io 


make three months of your spare time 
by illustrated lectures and t diploma wih degree, 
Perticulars Free. Detroit Veterinary 
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Antiseptic -Teat Opener 
Easy to adjust. No danger. No inflammation. No 
more bard milkers need to be killed. First operation 
improves the cow or money refunded. Falf the cows 
require them. €i buys uogen. Boy can adj ist them. 


Dr. J. H. DWIGHT, 514 Walnut Street, DFS MOINES, (OWA 
MACK’S LUMP JAW CURE 
Non A one application needed. Sold on a guarantee. Free 


tells how to handle cattle. $2.00 at Druggists 
or delivered. SACK BROS., - SPENCE, owa 
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Warm Slop for the Pigs. 
You who drink coffee for breakfast 


would refuse to eat thc.. cold mornings 
if your hot coffee wasn't brought on the 
table, perhaps. 

But we are liable to lose sight of a 
warm drink for the hogs. We so often 
réad of warming water for the horses 


and cows, and how seldom we read of 
warming sop or water for the hogs. 
Aren’t.they just as important? Perhaps 


you think they are “just hogs,” but the 
hog crop has always been the money crop 
for us. That’s why we pin some of our 
faith to the hog business. 

If you shut pigs up too closely they 
sweat, get damp and come out steaming, 
and the cold air cools them so quickly 
and gives them a cough—anything else 
may be expected to follow. Therefore in 
giving them the proper ventilation on 
cold nights they sleep cold. Of course 
we cal] them out for their breakfast in 
the coldest part of the day. Cold corn 
is sure to. be a part of their breakfast 
so it is essential that they have some- 
thing warm to heat them up. 

This we do in the form of warm slop, 
made of dishwater, skim milk, and shorts, 
cooked potato peelings, ete. 

We use galvanized metal pails for slop 
buckets. As soon as the breakfast is on 


the table, a bucket of slop is set on the 
kitchen range to heat, hot water in the 
reservoir, also adds to the quantity of 
warm slop. 


After a fill of hot slop, the pig is ready 
for his meal of corn, and he doesn’t stand 
on first one leg and then the other, and 
shiver while he eats, like as if he were 
full of ice cold slop. 

There’s a great deal of satisfaction in 
a healthy pig’s grunt to a hog man. Warm 
slop morning and evening goes as far to 
warm up the pigs as do your three warm 
meals a day, and not much extra trouble 
vither—Omer R. Abraham, Morgan Co., 
Ind. 

oe ¢ 


From Dry Feed to Grass. 

A great many farmers have the habit 
of turning their cattle out to pasture as 
soon as it begins to show green. There 
is but one combination of circumstances 
in which this can be done to advantage 
either to the live stock or to the pas- 
tures—namely, when the fall growth of 
blue grass has beer allowed to remain on 
the ground during the winter and until 
the green grass begins to show under the 
old crop. ‘The cattle can then be turned 
onto it with great profit to the live stock 
and to the pasture. 

This green grass, which has been lying 
under the snow during the winter, is al- 
most e¢3 good through the winter as it 
was in the fall and while it loses. much 
ef its value by the cold winds and rains 
of March, nevertheless it has a great 
amount of feeuing value. When the live 
stock are turned onto this their rations 








are so gradually changed from dry ‘feed 
to the succulent gfass that they th¥ive 
right along while the change is being 
made. 

It is quite otherwise when cattle must 
be turned on nastures that have been 
closely eaten down during the fall of the 
year. Here the grass comes more slowly, 
and when cattle must be turned on this 
kind of pasture, even for an hour or: two 
in the day, before they can get a full bite, 
they are indisposed to eat hay or fodder, 
and hence are very apt to fall away in 
flesh instead of gaining, as cattle should. 
I could never see any advantage in turn- 
ing cattle on an ordinary pasture befbre 
they could get a full bite. If they are 
kept on dry feed all the time, this in- 
volves a radical change: hence, they fre 
not expected to gain much the first motith 
while this change is going on. 

All this shows the importance of, hav- 
ing on every farm of any considerable 
size a permanent pasture, which canbe 
grazed as close as is desirable up to the 
middie of the summer, and then allowed 
to make very considerable growth . by 
not being too closely pastured in the fall, 
in order that it may be held as a reserve 
in the spring, by means of which. the 
live stock can be changed from dry feed 
to grass without any damage either to 
the pasture or to the animals themselves. 

A sudden change from dry feed to grass 
is especially hurmiui where the pasture 
is largely clover.-W. H. Underwood. 








Pil Stop Your 


work. 


Send No 


Worm Losses 
Pil Prove It Before You Pay 


Don’t let worms breed contagious diseases among your hogs this year. 
Don't let them kill off the young pigs and rob you of your season's profits. You can prevent it 
if you will just take “a stitch in time.” Now is the time when worms begin to get in their deadly 
Now they are breeding, multiplying by the millions in the stomach and intestines, and if 
you don't get the best of them, they will surely get the best of you. Let me show you how. I'H 
get rid of stomach and, free intestinal worms in your hogs, sheep, horses 
it to your satisfaction (not mine) before you pay me a cent. 


_SAUENET 


I’ve done it for thousands and in addition they write me they never had stock 
thrive better, look better and bring them such profitable returns. 


Money— Just the Coupon 


I'll do it with 


For Worms This M 





prove 


Here is my offer to you. 


Simply fill in tlie coupon, tell me bow many head of hogs, sheep, horses and 
cattle you have. Iwill. then ship you enough Sal-Vet to last them 60 days. You pay the small 
freight charge wheh it arrives--put it where all your stock can get free access to it— they 
will doctor themselves. They eat it as they do salt—just as they need it, and at tne end of 
the 60 days if you don't feel satisfied, write me and Ill cancel the charge. I take your word as 
final—I let you act as judge of its merit—I put everything up to you. How can you risk loss=— 
how can you let your stock drag along when they shoud be thriving, growing into profit when 
guch_a fair, open offer like this is put at your di ? You have all to gain—nothing to risk. 
Fijkout and mail the coupon new. Don’t put it o you forget. Read the letters above. 


Sidoey R.Feil, Pres.—The S. R. FEIL CO.--Dept. %, Cleveland, Ohio 
Prices :'40 Ibs.,42.25; 100 Ibs., $5.00; 200 Iba., $9.00: 500 'bs., $13.00; 500 Ibs. $21.12 


Sal-Vet always comes in original “‘ Trade-Marked ”* Never loose in bulk or by the 
pound. Look for the **Sal- ay Bl hers ey a - Scion dnd substitutes 
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I have been in the hog business for 
30 years and have tried every known 
remedy for hogs, but have never found 
anything equal to your Sal-Vet. It cer- 
tainly does the work and is easy to 
feed. I feed it to little pigs. boare prey: 
nant sows and find it O. K. 
never be without Sal-Vet. 
C. F. MARSHALL 
Per G. F. M. 


“T had a lot of sick hogs and I lost 
five of them. I began feeding them Sal- 
Vet, my losses stopped and the hogs 
soon gotinto a fine, pocktny congas 

. P. UNDERWOOD 


R. D. No.1, 


& SON, 
Monroe, Ia 


Roachdale, Ind. 


While I cannot say positively Sal-Vet 
kept my hogs from having Cholera; I 


had no such sickness while my neigh- 

bors almost without exception lost hor* 

from Cholera. I certainly have great 

faith in Sal-Vet and itis all and more 
than you claim for it. 

J.C. CONOVER, 

Chrisman, Ill. 
















I used your Sal-Vet regularly 
while feeding a bunch of fat- 
tening hogs and can say it 
is just the article. It e 
my oa double their 
weight in 50 days. Itis 
a great conditioner 
and worm de- 
stroy: f. 


9 
E. E. SHULL, < 
rs 
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Your Tax Moneys It Squandered? 


By <0 a J. Dillon 


Nore: We promised to be constructive as well as critical. Here are some suggestions for improving the conditions 
told of in previous articles.—Editor. 





Your fight for the elimination of graft, extravagance, { of any new improvement of whatever kind, shall be done 
and inefficiency in the administration of county affairs should | by contract, and thirty days before awarding ey contract 
t 


receive the hearty cooperation and vigorous support of every for any such repairs or improvements, 
citizen who believes in ent. 
posure of corruption and the well merited criticism of the 


notice he same 


representative government. Your ex- | shall be published in some newspaper printed in the county, 


except in cases of emergency, which notice shall specify the 


wasteful manner in which the taxpayers’ money is expended | character of the repairs or improvement contemplated, the 


has awakened the 


but the battle is onlv 
stage of mere criticism, 
and means whereby graft can be prevented in the future, 


and the taxpayer 
money by county 
“icials, he will re- 
eive one dollar's 
worth of benefit 
for every dollar of 
tage coliccted. 

In many of the 
middle- western 
states, and  par- 
ticularly in Iowa, 
the laws governing 
the County Board 
of supervisors or 
County Commis- 
sioners are extreme 
ly weak in provid- 
ing the proper safe- 
guards for the pro- 
tection of the tax- 
payer. With this 
thought in mind, I 
am taking the. lib- 
erty of suggesting a 
number of chahges 
which should. be 
made in the laws 
of Towa and also 
in other states, if 
they are not al- 
ready provided for. 

Every subscriber 
of your valuable 
paper should get in 
tonch with the rep- 
resentative from 
his county, who is 
a member of the 
State Legislature 
and insist that he 
lend his active in- 
fluence in securing 
the following 
amendments or ad- 
ditions to the pres- 
ent law. 


First. Every 
Sua pervisor or 
County Commis- 


sioner, before enter 
ing upon the duties 
of his office, should 
be required to ex 
ecnte a bond in the 
penal sum of $5,000 
for tl.» faithful per- 
formance of _ the 
duties of his office 

Men holding re- 
sponsible positions 
in private ecom- 
panies are required 
to give bonds, why 
should we not re 
quire the same of 
our public officers 


who handle our 
money ? 
Necond, The 


members of the 
Roard of Supervi 
ors should receive 


im per annum, the 
lation of the.County, 
perform the duties of the office. 

Where the Supervisors or County Commissioners are paid 
so much for each meeting, they have, in certain counties, 


drawn pay for Board meetings that were never held. They 


as full compensation for services, a certain 
amount of salary to depend on the pop- 


people to the evils which now prevail, | time and place in which the contract will be awarded and 
half won. You should go beyond the | invite sealed proposals (bids) for the same. All contracts 


by suggesting to the voter the ways | let by the Board of Supervisors or County Commissioners 
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The above is a photograph of estimate sheet that was carelessly 
dropped in the office of a Highway Commissioner by a bridge contractor. 
The typewritten portion shows the contractor's first estimate including 
legitimate profit. The figures hand written below show how the con- 
tract was padded. This was in a non-competitive county and the super- 
visor paid this contractor $6550 for this bridge that cost for labor and 
material only $3526.50. See the velvet? 
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shall be awarded to the lowest responsible bidder, and the 
assured that in the expenditure of his | person, firm, or corporation to whom the contract may be 


awarded shall give 
bonds to the county 
in a sum double the 
amount of the con- 
tract. 

In Polk County, 
Iowa, an investiga- 
tion has disclosed 
the fact that the 
Board of Supervi- 
sors have paid out 
more than $100,- 
000, for bridges 
without asking for 
bids. They have 
never required any 
plans or specifica- 
tions of any bridge 
t constructed. 
they would — coat. 
Bridges have been 
ordered without 
any idea of what 
No guarantee or 
bond has been re- 
quired and bridges 
have been accepted 
without inspection. 
Certain companies 
have been favored 
to the exclusion of 
ali others, and the 
result has been that 
in many counties 
bridges have been 
built at a cost of 
fifty percent higher 
than their reason-- 
able value. Are 
they doing the same 
in your County? 

Fourth. The 
Board of Supervi- 
sors or Commis- 
sioners shall not al- 
low or direct the 
payment of any 
claim of any kind 
whatsoever unless 
the said claim shal! 
be made out in 
separate items and 
the character of 
each item clearly 
stated, which ac- 


.count shall be veri- 


fied by affidavit, set- 
ting forth that the 
same is just, cor- 
rect and remains 
unpaid. A copy of 
each claim shal! be 
filed with the Coun- 
ty Auditor and with 
the Clerk of the 
District Court and 
all records of such 
shall be open for 
public inspection. 
Hundreds of dol- 


lars have been paid out for wages without the filing of 
any statement as to the amount of labor done or the time 
and the time necessary to properly | spent. Bridges have been paid for at the uest of the 

bridge builder without requiring the filing — 
or their statement which would show the nature of 
work. In one County, over $70.000, has been paid 


any cl 


been purchased for County Institutions at an ex 


drawn several day's pay for one day’s work. They have | Without ever checking a single bridge bill. Supplies ce 
e 


have drawn full day's pay for a few minute’s work. This 
taxpayers thousands of dollars. 


system has cost the 


Third. All public work, whether in the nature of repairs, 
if the cost of the same exceed $100, or in the construction 


action whatever. 





Fifth. The Board of Supervisors 
sioners shall cause to be printed and published qu@rterly, 


figure and paid for without filing any records of th 


@r County mis- 
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by me as pretty close to finality. 
final results of my 25 years of experience. 
lieve that a car materially better will ever be built. 
~ any event, this car marks my limit. 


Farewell Car 





By R. E. Olds, Designer 
Reo the Fifth—the car I now bring out—is regarded 


Farewell Car. 


My 24th Model 


This is the twenty-fourth model 
which I have created in the past 25 
years. 


They have run from one to six 
cylinders—from 6 to 60 horsepower. 


From the primitive cars of the 
early days to the most luxurious 
modern machines. 


I have run the whole gamut of 
automobile experience. I have 
learned the right and the wrong 
from tens of thousands of users. 


In this Farewell Car, | adopt the 
size which has come to be standard 
~the 30 to 55 horsepower, four- 
cylinder car. 


Where It Excels 


The chiefest point where this car ex- 
cels is in excess of care and caution. 


The best I have learned in 25 years 
is the folly of taking chances. 


In every steel part the alloy that 
I use is the best that has been dis- 
covered. And all my steel is ana- 
lyzed to know that it meets my for- 
mula. 


I test my gears with a crushing 
machine—not a hammer. I know 


to exactness what each gear will 
stand. 


I put the magneto to a radical 
test. The carburetor is doubly 
heated, for low-grade gasoline. 


l use nickle steel axles with Tim- 
ken roller bearings. 


So in every part. The best that 
any man knows for every part has 
been adopted here. The margin of 
safety is always extreme. 


I regard itimpossible, at any price, 
to build a car any better. 


Center Control, 
_ Finish, etc. 


Reo the Fifth has a center, cane- 
handle control. It is our invention, 
our exclusive feature. 


Gear shifting is done by a very 
slight motion, in one of four direc- 
tions. 


There are no levers, either side or 
center. Both of the brakes operate 
by foot pedals. So the driver climbs 
out on either side as easily as you 
climb from the tonneau. 


The body finish consists of 17 
coats. The upholstering is deep. 
and of hair-filled genuine leather. 


The lamps are enameled, as per the 
latest vogue. Even the engine is 
nickel trimmed. 


I have learned by experience that 
people like stunning appearance. 


The wheel base is long—the ton- 
neau is roomy—the wheels are large 
—the car is over-tired. Every part 
of the car—of the chassis and the 
body—is better than you will think 
necessary. No price could buy any- 
thing better. 


Price, $1,055 


This car—my finest creation—has 
been priced for thepresent at$1,055. 


This final and radical paring of 
cost is considered by most men as 
my greatest achievement. 


It has required years of prepara- 
tion. It has compelled the inven- 
tion of much automatic machinery. 
It necessitates making every part in 
our factory, so no profits go to parts 
makers. 


It requires enormous production, 
small overhead expense, small sell- 
ing expense, small profit. It means 
a standardized car for years to 
come, with no changes in tools and 
machinery. 





Embodied here are the 
I do not be- 


In 


So I've called it My 


In addition to that, by making 
only one chassis we are cutting off 
nearly $200 per car. 

Thus Reo the Fifth gives far more 
for the money than any other car in 
existence. It gives twice as much 
as some. 


~ But this price is not fixed. We 
Shall keep it this low just as long 
&s we can. If materials advance even 
slightly the price must also advance. 
No price can be fixed for six months 
ahead without leaving big margin, 
and we haven't done that. The 
cost has been pared to the limit. 


Catalog Ready 


Our new catalog shows the various 
styles of body. It tells all the ma- 
terials, gives all specifications. With 
these facts before you, you can easily 
compare any other car with this 
Reo the Fifth. 


If you want a new car you should 
do that. Judge the facts for your- 
self. Don’t pay more than our price 
for less value, After 25 years spent 
in this business, here is the best car 
Ican build. And the price is $1,055. 
Don’t you think you should know 
that car? 

Write now for this catalog. When 
we send it we will tell you where to 
see the car. Address— 


R.M.Owen & Co. “anu. 1: Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing,Mich. 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ontario 


30-38 
Horsepower 

Wheel Base— 
112 Inches 





and windshield not included in price. We equip thie car with mohair top, side curtains and slip-cover, pit ow 
ae SEUnULaE Gan Gaede end apeaitaeteo—all 


‘or $100 extra. Self-starter, if wanted, $25.00 extra. 
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@ sworn itemized statement showing the | = = = 
receipts of all money during the pre- | at Be Ni 
ceding quarter, and all wit ah Ni Ny | 


and for what expended 


expenditures 
A provision of this kind would ay 


the taxpayers to know what their pub-| 
lie officials were doing and how their 
money was being expended and would 


bé in accord with goud business principles. 

Sizsth, Any members of any Board 
of Supervisors or County Commissioners 
who shall vote for any tax or allow any 
appropriation not authorized by law or 
who shall knowingly allow any claim 
which is incorrect or who shall overdraw 
any county fund or divert any fund raised 
by taxation to any other purposes than 
to that for which it was raised, shall 
be guilty of a felony and all convictions 
thereof shall be subjected to a fine of 
$1000 and six months in jail. 

Many of the middle-western states have 
a provision of this kind in the law and 
if it had been the law in Iowa, the Su- 
pérvisors of Polk County would not have 
dared to overdraw the bridge fund $70,- 
000 in one year. Because of political 
influence, many unjust claims have been 
allowed in some counties, but with the 
above provision the taxpayers would have 
ample protection. 

Seventh. All contracts for county 
printing which call for the payment of 
more than $50, shall not be entered into 
until notice for bids have been duly 
published and the contracts will then be 
let to the lowest responsible bidder. 

Righth. Any member of any Board of 
Supérvisors or County Commissioners 
accepting any money or other thing of 
value, directly or indirectly from any per- 
son, firm or corporation having any con- 
tract with the said county, or supplying 
any materials or labor to the same shall 
be held to be guilty of a felony and 
punished accordingly. 

Ninth. Any member of any Board of 
Supervisors who shal] become interest- 
“i, either directly or indirectly, in any 
contract of which the county is a party 
shall be guilty of a felony. 

Tenth. Any member of any Board of 
Supervisors who shall fail to do any of 
the acts required by the statutes of this 
state governing the said Board of Super- 
visors shall be held to be guilty of a fel- 
ony and punished accordingly. 

In addition to the above suggestions I 
should also like to call your attention to 
a law enacted by the Iowa legislature 
which provides a summary means by 





which county public officera who fail to 
do their duty may be removed. This law 
gives the attorney general of the state 
the authority to remove any county of- 
ficial who shall be guilty of any of the 
following offenses: 

1. For wilful or habitual neglect or 
refusal to perform the duties of his of- 
fice. 2. For wilful misconduct or mal- 
administration in office. For cor- 


ruption. 4 For extortion. 5. Upon 
conviction of a felony. 6. For intoxi- 
cation or upon conviction of being in- 
toxicated. 

Any five citizens may file a complaint 


with the Governor setting out the facts 
which show wherein a county official has 
been guilty of violating the law, and it 
is then the duty of the Governor to in- 
struct the Attorney Genetfal to remove 
these officials. 

Not only in the state of Iowa, but in 


all of the middle-western states, county 
officers have shown a disregard of the 
rights of the public. Wastefulness, ex- 


travagance, and in many instances graft, 
has prevailed, and it is now time for the 
public sprited citizens in each commun- 
ity to take an active interest in seeing 
that the Legislatures of the different 
states pass the necessary laws to fully 
protect the rights of the taxpayers. 

Your paper has been instrumental in 
pointing out many of these abuses and 
you can perform no more patriotic duty 
than Keep before the minds of the 
)@iiie.a subject of this kind which is 
of such great importance 

Public office should be a public trust, 
but it will never be 80 until the people 
demiand the same integrity of their of- 











irials thet they demond in private bue- 
iness. 











Who's a8 off? | 


—the farmer living in a moderate climate who can work on 
his land and make it work for him everyday, or the farmer, 
living ‘in a northern climate, who must remain practically idle 
day after day in the winter and whose land is covered by a 
blanket of snow several months in the year? 
the better investment—the northern farmer with $4,000 tied 
up in $100-an-acre land or the farmer in a new Southern 
agricultural district who is paying $15 an acre (on easy 
payments) for virgin soil that is more productive, where 
seeds will germinate the year around and the value of which 
is sure to increase many times. Come to the 


Uplands. Arkansas 
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Also, who has 
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—where farmers right now im the middle of winter are prepar- 
ing their land for a spring crop and where their stock is being 
pastured nearly every day. Just think! 


$600 Buys 40 Acres, $3 Per Acre Cash 













BALANCE ON TERMS OF ONLY $7.86 MONTHLY 















Altitude 1100 feet—no fever. 
fine for fruit, cotton and corn. 


poultry 


many illustrations and tells 
ac ve ot x 


201 Midland Bids 








This company is selling 35,000 acres from which it has 
just finished cutting the timber. Our use of the land is ended 
and we are making a smail price in order to obtain quick buy- 
ers. In less than a year we have sold 14,000 acres. Note 
these facts—Lecation—center of Arkansas (Yel! and Perry 
counties)—no part of the land more than 2% miles from main } 
line of the Rock Island. Climate—averages 85 degrees 
in summer, 40 degrees in winter—drouths unknown. 


grasses thrive there. Excellent for stock and , 4 [re 
Learn more about the U, ‘ 


Sent RR 


booklet which gives you aconserva- _ ? 
tive statement of facts, contains “97” 
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} bn our = irom Age Traction’ Sprayers ue ead “us — 
The IRON AGE dade or dou _ pp panos of any omen have less 
Traction and deitvered at high pressure in a fne oy ey: 


rebed valve. 


Way 



















Traction Sprayers 
have 55 | 100 gallon 


TRON AGE 3 


re ea 
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The most 


HORSEPOWER h A 
werful engine at the price. The 
simplest. The lightest. The only one equipped 
with Friction Clutch Pulley, Retarded Spark, 
Injector.Governor 
and Truck Skids free. 
Ready torun. Noextras 
to buy. Price $65. Guar- 
anteed forever. Runs 
on Kerosene, Gasoline, 
= | Fuel Oil, Distillate, Al- 
Ficohol. 4,8 and 16 H, P.- 
Air and watercooled. 
Write fo. c_-culars. 








Kerogas Engine Co. 
00 Fert Street West 
Detroit. 





Michigan Weeds  mosoralt 





BUY 
| If you want to be y- o~ of any 
euaee 7 you , ope var Bice pe RS ow Be 4 

way free. 








Feb., 1942. 
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Here’s 
the Best 
PROOF 
Read These Letters 


Albaughb-Dover Co., Chicago. 
Dear Sirs: The New Butter- 
fly Separator ‘hat we received 
from you last June has proved 
to be the best paying ma- 
chine on the farm. The cream 
from four cows brought us 
.00 for the month of Octo- 
r. i can recommend it to 
be as easy running and easy 
to clean as any on the market. 
Yours very iruly, 
Cc. C. TRACKLER. 
Williamstown, Onio. 
Albaugb-Dover Co., Chicago. 
Gentlemen; The New But- 
terfily Cream Se >arator I re- 
ceived works very nicely. We 
are making one-third more 
butter from the same cows. 
Yours truly, B.G. ALLEN. 
Jonesville, Mich. 
Albaugh- Dover Co., Chicago, 
Dear Sirs: We have been us- 
ing one of the New Butterfly 
Cream Separators for about 
two years and will say it is 
the easiest running, easiest 
cleaned and closest skimming 
machine I ever saw. I can 
recommend them to anyone 
wanting a first-class separa- 
tor, Yours truly, 
CHAS. H. KIRCHNER. 
Donnel)soa, Iowa. 
ek any what be thinks of them 


a 
A owner 














Lifetime Guarantee 
The Strongest Ever Written 
We agree to replace or 
repair, free of charge, any 
piece or part of any New But- 
terfly Cream Separator giving 
out because of any defect in 
material and workmanship, 
without regard to date of purchase. 
° ALBAUGH-DOVER CO. 


That Coupon is Worth*900 


To You-1f You ActNow &. 








E giveit toyou asthe first payment on a New Butterfly Cream 
Separator. The machine will make the other payments 
before they are due. ll you need dois to fill out the coupon and send 

it to us right away. Don’t send a single penny in advance. Tell 

us on this coupon which size machine you want and we will ship it for you te try 
30 daysim yourown home. You can then find out for yourseif, to your own 
satisfaction, that the cream you are now wasting will soon pay for a 


NEW BUTTERFLY CREAM SEPARA 


You can find this out during this 30 days’ free trial and before you pay fa 















































a penny. Adter that, on our easy payment plan, the New Butterfly 
will save enough extra cream to make the monthly payments. In this way, it pays ; 
its own cost—it don’t cost you acent. If it fails to prove these statements—if you / 
feel that you do not want it at the end of 30 days, send it back and we will pay 
the freight charges both ways. , 


How the Coupon Saves You $2.00 


Our new plan of shipping separators on trial, direct from this 
advertisement to responsible farmers, cuts $2.00 off the cost of each ma- 
chine wesell. It saves the expense of cata) postage, letters, time— 
and you get the benefit if you send the coupon below. It gives you one of 
our big, light running, easy cleaning, money-making machines to use 
instead of only a catalog to read—gives nm a chance to compare the 
New Butterfly with any other machine in your neighborhood, regard- 
less of price—shows just how much more cream you would save if you 
owned aseparator. We simply loan yous machine to try 30 days at 
our risk. Then if you deciae you want to keep it, the coupon below. 
which we ask you to send to us now will count the same as a $2.°O 
payment, Youcan take that much off from our factcz, price on the 
size meaner p+ select, For example, if you select a $24.00 ma- 
chine, you will bave —— left to pay, and you can take 11 
months to pay the $22.00 in easy instalmentsif you wish. Ifyou 
take the $30.60 machine, you will have only $28.60 to pay in 11 
months—and soon. The coupon counts the same as $2.00 in cash, 
if you send it now. You don’trisk a single pe...y while you are deciding. 
You have the separator on your farm and the money in your pocket, 


The Coupon Makes the First Payment 
The Extra Cream Meets All the Rest 


You get the benefit of the great saving ir time and work while the sepa- 
rator is paying for itself. After that the profit is all yours. and you 
own one of the best separators made—a steady proat-pro- 
ducer the year 'round—a machine guaranteed a lifetime—and 
you won't feel the cost at all. I goa decide to keep the 
separator we loan yoo you can pay by themonth, or you can 
pay in full at any timeand get a discount forcash. The co 
pon will countas $2.00 justthesame. The important tbin 
to do now is to send the coupon, whether you want to b 
for cash or on the easy paym<nt pian. 


Send No Money—Just Send the Coupon 


and tell us which size you prefer, and whether you want 
to buy on the easy payment plan or pay = But don't 
ut off sending the coupon a single day. Just as soon as 
= A capacity is sold out, we must withdraw this remark~- 
able offer. To save disappointment, send the coupon NOW ! 






=, 


me 








Which One Do You Want to Try 






Patented, one-piece, easy cleaning 
skimming device, made of aluminum, 
Light running vertical shafts, friction- 


FREE 





30 Days on Your Own Farm 











NO.4\%.—Large machine shown. 

here. Capacity up to 500 Ibs., 
or 250 qts.of milk per hour. 
Price, 00. 


NO, 2.—Same as illustrated at left, 
but without legs, fastens to table, 
capacity up, to 200 
Ibs, or 93 qts, of milk 
an hour. Price, $24.00 



























with order. Balance, $4.00 nee 
Terms: Eree $2.00 ppt A page omeeat 
Ply) lee NO. 5%. — Large Machine $ 2 First Payment FREE 
shown here, Capac- 
ity up to 600 Ibs., or Coupon 


NO. 2%.— Machine illus- 
trated at left. Capacity up to 
250 Ibs.,or 116 qts. of milk per 
hour. Price, $30.60. 


300 qts. of milk per hour, 

Price, $54.80. 

Terms: Free $2.00 coupon 
order. Balance, $4.80 


to select a larger machine 











@ month for 11 mon Sise........ If | find the machine satisfactory 
as represen y you, I will keep it and y 
to this first bh tf 
It Is Always Best ©: s:cep: this coupon as #2 first cash payment for 





NO. 3%. — Machine shown at paps pom me, and I will be under no obligation to you. 
left. Capacity up to 400 Ibs, more cows. Amsother 8 eae cows 
or 195 qts, of milk per hour, thing — remember, the 
Price, 10. larger the capacity the I wish to buy 0 I aa ee 
Terms: Free $2.60 coupon quicker the milk will be (Cash or easy payment) 
with order. Balance, separated and the less 
$3.10 a month for 11 wear the machine will MRE 20S ot isha s suds. cede seth Whe akeieell 
months. get. 
EEE vanced cde .dabbetias cost bosbae . 
ALBAUGH D VER 2248 Marshall Blvd. earn 
. : 5 CHICAGO, ILL. fo) GES 0 6 cnveses Post Office verry 
? 3 Sain cteerereea? Jao ie 
or express agent. ‘ 


less pivot ball-bearings, bathed in oil. 
Low-down, self-draining milk tank. 
Separator bottom closed—dust proof. 
No oil can drop onto floor. Sanitary 
base, easy to clean underneath. Easy 
cleaning removable faucet. Only one 
tool needed to operate machine, 














ALBAUGH-DOVER CO., Chicago. Ml. 

Gentlemen: Please ship me on 90 days’ free trial 
in @ with your offer in Successful 
Farming, one New Butterfly Cream Separator, 





agree to « t 
the return of the machine without any expense 
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Dairy Short Talks. 


Many a good cow has lost her life by 
being permitted to drink too heartily of 
cold water just after her calf has been 
born. It is a good plan to keep the cow 
up for two or three days and give her 
only water that has been warmed a little. 
This most always prevents milk fever. 

A good warm bran mash is fine to 
give a cow just after calving. Helps to 
bring away the afterbirth.’ Some feed 
dry oats, but we prefer the bran mash. 

Of course you think your bull is safe: 
he is “so gentle.” The gentle bull is 
the one to be on the guard against. He 
may take you unawares and do you some 
mortal damage. Get a ring in his nose 
the first thing you do and take his horns 
off too. 

Fix it so your fresh cows will not see 
or hear their calves if you cap. Nervous 
business when the mother cow hears ey- 
ery cry of her offspring. She cannot give 
as much milk, and I don’t think it is as 
good milk, either. 

Commence the season right by getting 
a pair of scales and a testing machine 
Use them, too. 

The best dairy appliances jn the world 
are of little use to us if we do not learn 
how to use them to the best possible ad- 
vantage. So study up all the fine points 
of every such thing you buy. 

I saw a man taking home a milk can 
the other day that will not last more 
than one season. <A little banging will 
knock the tin off and the can will begin 
to rust. Better pay a littl more for 
extra tinned cans and have,.them stand 
the racket a year or two longer. 

Stand your cows around gently. Most 
always they will obey If you just press 
carefully on the right hip. Begin to 
push and crowd and holler and you have 
trouble on hand. Cows are quite like 
you and me; we don't like’'to be com- 
pelled to do things. We can be coaxed, 
but try to drive us—well, the fur will 
fly. that’s all. 

Spend time enough to milk every cow 
to the last drop. Be careful about it. 
More than one cow has had her bag 
about spoiled by the harsh. thoughtless 
way her milker did his work. 

Be ready to buy a better cow than 
you have any time vou set your eyes on 
her. It is never too far into the season 
to do that. 

Have everything neat and sweet about 
your milk and butter business. How 
would you like to have the man that buvs 
your butter drop in on you some day when 
you were not looking for him and see just 
how you do ycur work? Some folks 
would wish they could have gotten a 
wireless dispatch about that time. 

Stop fussing because somebody else is 
getting more for his butter than you are. 
Make as good butter_as he dees, hunt up 
customers and you can get as much as 
the next one. 

Cooling off milk is an art not all of us 
know. If you have an aerater, well and 
good: that w‘ll do the work for von. If 
not, turn your milk from one can to an- 
other till the animal heat is out of it. It 
is a good plan also to let it stand in water 
all night If the water is running, so 
much the better. 

What makes the difference between 
men’s success as sellers of butter? I'll 
tell you. First the man who fails has 
not the butter to back him: and then he 


has not the kirdly. genial ways the other 
fellow has Maybe he gets mad if his 
customers say his butter is not just ex- 
actly according to their taste That 
makes trouble and first thing he knows 
he hears the word, “I guess we will not 


need any of your butter today.” 

Do you know that every time you put 
impure water into butter you’ shorten 
somebody's life a little bit? Water is one 
of the most important articles men put 
their stomachs. It cannot be too 

Think of this, and if necessary 

nk a drilled well, no matter what the 
ost, rather than have it said some day, 
“You took something off my life by put- 

r foul water in your butter.” 

Be sure your butter will find you out, 
sometime, somewhere. if you slight any 
part of its making.—E. L. Vinceat, 


inte 


pure 






















Actually Buys the 


Think of it! 


sed disc system. 


the actual factory prem. No bi 
profits; no so called factory 

factory price. 
want. 


We will positively ship 


keep it. 
can find around. Tr 
milk; it makes no difference. 
® the 


freight charges both ways. 


proposition. 


and we will promptly send 
free and postpai 





THE ECONOMY CHIEF | 
; The Closest Skimming 
Cream Separator Ever Made 


Highest Grade, Closest Skimming 
Cream Separator 


Ever Manufactured === 


Only $27.65, full and complete 
pesee price for the big Economy 
ream Separator, absolutely proven by expert 
tests and thousands of testimonials. to be the 
closest skimming and most durable cream 
separator ever put on the market. This is our 
wonderful brand new 1912 model, equipped 
with our marvelous patented purifying and 
aerating bowl and the celebrated double ° 
A regular $70.00 
usiness cream separator for only $27.65, an 
with a capacity of 300 pounds per hour, and 
absolutely guaranteed for twenty years. 


You Buy Direct From 


That's the secret of our amazingly low prices. You simply pay one small 
agent's commissions for you to pay; no extra 
istributers’ profits. 
We actually save you from $40. 
or instance, a 400 pounds per hour capacity separator for only $34.90; «& 
pounds per hour capacity machine for only $42.35. We fill your order direct from 
the largest and most completely equipped cream separator factory in the world. 


You Can Buy on Sixty Days’ Trial 


ou THE ECONOMY CHIEF CREAM 
SEPARATOR on SIXTY DAYS’ TRIAL. We want you to 
separator sixty days’ good hard test on your farm before you 
Compare it with any and all of the overpriced machines you 
it on warm milk, cold milk, new, mixed or old 
Then, after two whole months’ trial, if 
ou are not ABSOLUTELY CONVINCED that THE ECONOMY CHIEF 
reatest cream separator you ever saw at any price. simply 
return it to us and it won't cost you a penny. 


Old Separators Taken in Exchange 


If you have an old cream separator of any make that is ovt of repair, hard to run 
or will not run at all, we will take it off your hands as part payment for a brand new 
1912 model Economy Chief. Furthermore, we will make you a good liberal and fair 


Send Today for Bock No. 65573 and Full Particulars of This Wonderful Bargain Offer. 


Simply send your name and address today, at once, postal will do, 
ou the Econom 
, explaining our great 


SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


hief 





rofit— 
ealers’ 
You pay only the reck bottom 
00 to $50.00 on any capacity machine yes 


ive this 
ecide to 


We will even pay the 


Chief Book No. 65873 
argain offer in detail. 











Knee, Ankie, Hoof and Tendons. 


to Return Money if Remedy Fai 
write describing your case, 


and CURE HIM NOW. Write! 
Address—TROY CHEMICAL CO., 
OFFICE OF JOHN C, NICHOLS, MAYOR, J 


Horse. 


use this letter. I think Save-The-Horse is the greatest 


and we will 
Letters from Business Men The World Over on Every Kind of Case and Advice— 
ALL FREE to (Horse Owners and Managers—Only).—PUT HORSE to WORK 
AND sTOo Voss. 


HAMTON, N.Y. Send me bottle Save-The-Horse. I used it on mare that threw two 

O. K. Same mare got bad wire cut on ankle. Send by return express, 
PRACTICAL HORSESHOERS AND WAGON WORK, 3% SOUTH THIRD STREET, COLUMBUS, OHIO, OCT. 27, 
1911. TROY CHEMICAL CO., BINGHAMTON, N. Y. If you remember, in March, 1910, I wrote regards my bay mare 
having a bad bone spavin. Had ber fired with no results (so lame she couldn't walk); decided to use Save-The 
I did #0 and since my mare bas been sound. Now I ~~, ++ hpeheedes gh 80 may 
world. J. ALDSCHMIDT, dr. 


SAVE-THE-HORSE# 


UR_LATEST “Save-The-Horse Book”—Ie our 16 Years Experlence—Treating 
87,364 Horses—Ringbone—Thoropin—SPAVIN—Curb 
With Mistakes left out DISCOVERIES PUT IN. 
It is a Mind Settler; Tells How to Test for Spavin—Where and What To Do For 
A Lame Horse—COVERS 58 FORMS OF LAMENESS—ILLUSTRATED. 
E Originated the Plan ee renee Horses by Mall—Under Signed Contract 
s. 


and ALtL—Shoulder 


Our Charges Are Moderate. But first 
send our —BOQK— Sample Contract, 


THE 


36 Commercial Ave., Binghamton, N. Y. 


TROY CHEMICAL CO., BING 
bog spavins and it did the work 
JOHN C. NICHOLS 


WIS,, SEPT. 26, 1911. 


y in the 


Druggists everywhere sell Save-The-Horse with contract or sent by us Exp. prepaid 





TEXAS! 

If you wish information, absolutely reliable. 
about Texas, every phase of it, including detailed 
description of each county, send for a copy 
of the “Texas Almanac and State Industrial 
Guide” to The Dallas News, Dallas. Tex. 
Price 30c a copy. postpaid. 








Named and guaranteed goods are cheapest 


SALESMEN: Te sell Guaranteed Groceries at 
* wholesale direct tc ‘farmers, eto 

Big pay. Steady work. Latest plans. You save 
customers 25 per cent and give better grade of groc 

eries than retail stores sell. Get into business for 
yourself that will pay better than a store. Apply 
with potereace. 

Hitcheock-Hill Co., Dept. 8. F., Chicage, Ul, 








| Successful Farming sdvertioements ore guaranted 
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Buying Clover Seed. 
integral part of suc- 
cess in growing clover. Now is the time 
to select the seed before the supply is 
exhausted. The first thing to do is to 


Good seed is an 


determine the kinds that are best suited 
to our soil and climate If the land is 
wet and needs drainage or has become 


acid through the use of fertilizers and 
improper methods of farming the alsike 
variety will give better results than the | 
other clovers. Alsike clover is peculiarly | 
adapted to wet clay soils and will stand 
an overflow better than the red varieties. 

If the field is to be pastured, a mix- 
ture of red and mammoth will prolong} 
the grazing season and furnish more feed. | 
Mammoth may be grown to advantage | 
where the object is to grow a large crop| 
to plow under for green manure. The| 
amount of humus-forming material is one | 
argument in favor of its use. | 

When clover is grown for meadow nur- 
poses the red clover will be the best. 
However, my own practice has been to 
sow all three of the varieties in the fol- 
lowing proportions: Two parts of the 
common red and one part each of the 
mammoth and alsike. On farms where 
the soil varies in type and fertility this 
gives a more uniform stand. If the clay 
comes to the surface on. certain spots or 
where the ground is wet the alsike will 
come in and help make a full stand. 
These thin spots reduce the average 
yield of hay and every effort should be 
made to secure a full stand over the 
whole of the field. 

Every man who is not familiar with 
the appearance of noxious weed seeds so 
that he can identify them in his clover 
seed mixtures should have the seed tested. 
There are some weed seeds that are not 
really dangerous, although eight or ten 
dollars a bushel is rather a high price 
to pay for weed seeds. 

As a general proposition the best tested 
seed is the cheanest to buy. The various 
experimental tests emphasize the fact that 
the man who buys cheap clover seed in- 
variably pays a dear price for it in the 
end, while the man who buys the best 
pays less a thousand for good seeds. Buy 
early and get the best and keep your 
farms free from noxious weeds.—L. J. 
Meridith, Ill. 
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How Not to Protect Farmers. 


The following letter was sent to the 
press last spring too late for us to use 
in time. It shows that the government 
permits bad seed to enter this country 
—then goes to the expense of sending 
out warning against their purchase. But 
how can the farmer tell whether he is 
getting Chilean clover seed or not? The 
thing to do is to nrevent such seed get-| 
ting into this country.—Editor. 

United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Division of Publications, Washing- 
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If someone had sentenced 
you to endure the discom- 
forts, drudgery and ex- 
pense of old - fashioned, 
half-way heating methods 
until you felt that you just 
couldn’tstand another day 
of half-warmed, cheerless 
rooms, and dust and gasla- 
den atmosphere, wouldn't 
you welcome with light 
heart—almost with shouts 
of joy—that load of 


[ERICAN [DEAL 


enjoy these new comforts. 





A No. 1-22-W IDEAL Boller and 422 ft. of 
38-in. AMERICAN Radiators, costing 
the owner $180, were used to heat this 
cottage. At this price the goods cana 
be bought of any reputable, competeat 
Pitter. This did not include cost of 
labor, pipe, valves, freight, etc., which 
installation is extra and varies accord- 


Heating comfort at last! 












te vm 
Say 


Lae 





You certainly would, if you knew 
what it means to you—relief from 
drudgery, house-cleaning cut in half, 
no injurious ash-dust nor dangerous 
coal-gases in the living rooms; just 


clean, uniform refreshing warmth in every nook and corner of your 
home, and leisure hours that you never before possessed, in which to 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators are sure aids to domestic happiness, 
health and economy. Whatever fuel is used, coal, coke, wood, gas or oil, they turn 
its full heating value into uniform warmth throughout your home. 
for themselves in savings in coal, labor, doctor bills 
and repairs. 


With our factories and sales offices in America and Europe, 
and our thousands of active sales connections throughout 
the world, we are constantly in touch with the best and 
ripest ideas of the entire heating industry. 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators represent the 
tried and proven results of this far-reaching experience, in 
every corner of the globe. 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators can as easily 
be put in old as in new houses — farm or town. 
water is used over and over again-—for years. 
not be rekindled in a whole winter season. 


Ask for free booklet, “Ideal Heating Investments.” Puts you 
under no obligation, and contains much that will interest 


The outfits pay 


The same 
Fire need 





ease AMBRICANRADIATOR COMPANY zis 
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ton, D. C., March 7, 1911. 

DODDER IN CHILEAN RED CLOVER SEED. 

Since July 1, 1910, twenty-three lots 
of clover seed of probable Chilean origin 
aggregating 370,000 pounds have been 
imported into the United States. In all 
of these shipments two kinds of dodder 
seed characteristic of Chilean red clover 
seed are present. At a normal rate of 
seeding, these shipments arg sufficient to| 
seed approximately 46,000 acres, and at 
this rate of seeding an average of ap-| 











proximately 450 dodder seeds would be! 
sown on each square rod. The sowing 
of this Chilean seed this spring means 
that the clover cron on a_ considerable 
proportion of the area on which it is 
seeded will be destroyed by dodder, and 
farmers should be on their guard against 
purchasing this seed. Unfortunately most 





You Can Plow 40 Acres a Day 


Forty acres are an easy possibility with the REEVES MULTIPLE GANG PLOW. The 






only really successful outfit is the 
Reeves Flexible-F rame Engine 
Gang Piow 


because it does perfect work in all conditions 
of land. Flexible frame and aye of 
plows in pairs gives REEVES PLOWS a 
great advantage over others. There are a 
dozen points of Reeves superiority. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 
telling the whole story of traction plowing. 
Shows plowing scenes and gives letters from 
users. Either steam-lift or hand-lift plows can 
be furnished for either steam or gas tractors. 





of these importations have gone into the 
southern part of the clover producing re- 
gion where this dodder will undoubtedly 
prove disastrous. This Chilean clover 
seed is itself an especially fine looking 
seed, being dark colored and approxi- 
mately 50 per cent larger in size than 
ordinary red clover seed produced in the 
United States. It will, therefore, doubt- 
less receive a ready sale on account of 
its fine appearance. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


He is most cheated who cheats him- 
self 
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Hints for the BREED THE BEST 


Hog Raiser 
Tat One Bes 


Every maturity lessens the risk from A hungry pig is certain to squeal, and | Why lose profits breeding and feed- 





W. Milton Kelly 
And 
W. D. Neale 























diecan he is sure to keep it up until his appe- | jag scrub hows? Tyo of our O.1.C. 
Plenty of roots for the brood sows| tite has been satisfied. Give him plenty | w 2806 | oa 
during the winter insures healthy pigs| °! Cor, clover or slops, and he will turn | We are Wale Teak for 
ripg : breede 


in the spring. | his unmelodious song of hunger into a - ill sea. 4 
Health is natural. disease is unnatural, | ®™U2* ° satisfaction. , ’ - 

health is contagious as well as disease. Be sure to plant pang pumpkin seed in O. I. e HOGS 

D - ethos the fapertanes ef! field or garden. I igs relish pumpkins, . 

o not overioo : oe }and big pumpkins will grow big pigs. on time, and give agency to first applicant. 
making the pig’s food palatable from oe Give the pigs plenty of range in the We are originators, most extensive 

beginning to the end of the season oes oad = Boge : "Fe . fey é and shippers of thoroughbred swine in the 

} summer time oul pens are breeders of world and hold the unparalleled record of 














vom 7 vor, Ch h og aave = yo disease germs and are unhealthy plac es. | having been 47 years without 
feel quite sure the sows are not setting) fy ranging about the place the pigs will | losing a single hog by cholera or any 
a balanced ration ; pick up a great deal of waste matter. contagious 
Cleat it the hog houses early and get Be kind to the pigs that follow after| “%®* 
the pigs ac iwtomed to sleep inside be- | vou when carrying a leaky feed basket Any owner of live stock, on 
fore the cold, frosty nights come I'he y do not run between your legs in request, will receive by return 
Sunlight, crude oil, crude carbolic acid,| order to upset you, but to get the grain | mail, charges paid, with no 
: gations Ss ae: 8 oz. sam 


celebrated Silver 
Live Stock Powder, —— well tes disease pre- 
ventive and conditioner, with directions for its use. 





pu | 
are cheaper than drugs and dope wise might be wasted. 


re air, clean houses and yards and lime|that falls from the basket which other- | 
You may be a high breeds r of pigs | 








It is a waste of fertility to allow the 








pigs to run in one yard or on one fieldjand much depends upon the stock—but THE L, B. SILVER CO. 

fe vears at a time without changing| high feeding is as essential as high breed- 1450 Citizens Bldg. Cleveland, O. 

them ng Combine the two for money-mak- WE WANT TO MAIL YOU OUR FREE BOOK, 
As soon as the pigs have been put into| ing porkers. “THE HOG FROM BIRTH TO SALE” 

the fattening pens in the fall they should | Burn a pile of old cobs and chunks of 





d all that they will eat with a relish;| wood in the pig lot, them sprinkle the | 

















for tl shorter the fattening period th ishes and eharcoal with salt and watch Save Your Ho Sey 
larger t toe profits the pigs go after it If a prominence of £ 
Lean, lank hogs and poor fences will| charcoal is desired, pour water on the] With I. W. P. 
Lean, lank hogs and poor fences will charcoal is desired. pour, water on the] With W.P. fan 3 Oc 
nto hoe raising with such an equipment. |chunks to ashes : . a 2 : 
Cheap meat can be made only from] Grass alone will not fatten pigs. They dameneinal eae ster tags kare wale 
yom [may grow tall and long, but corn and 1OWA WORM POWDER 
Sour slops have no place on a well reg ops are essential to make their sides will remove them. No worms-— no harm. 
ed hog farm and their hams grow round with fatness. m1 Won't hurtanyhog. This l.W.P. Test Tube 
Che common opinion that bone or mus Keep the dog from r ' . contains enough Worm Powder to test five 
. to ive strength is| ]] “l he vs m running the pigs. | f hogs. This Test Tube may save your entire 
aan nie that e may tear their hams, chew their herd. A hog has worms and you often can’t 
wi . O le opinion 1a = pt ears and lose you money If the pigs detect it. Then you are losing money — be- 
n half rations for months tO/ vet into the garden or fields of growing | | cause the hog’s system doesn't assimilate 
ake | strol enough to stand a full|ecrops, don’t try to keep them out by/| § the full food value of his feed—he doesn’t 
ration punishing them with the dog. but ston| Seiten to Cu capacity. You know—'‘stitch in 
, , ng agar , Z, OUL Stop me,” etc. One day’s delay may lose you 
Whe e hogs begin to gnaw the wood-| the cracks in the fence W. D, Neale. $100. Have it on hand. Take no chances. 
. the hog houses you may be sur bn wis | # Fall information, no cost. The test price of 
ethin different to gnaw a ° ° the I. W. P. Test Tube is 10c. Slip 10c in 
: u are feeding them Look Rat Proof Corn Crib. | | stamps or a dime into an envelope and mail 
e +} me mattic etat = ; ittous. Use yourpencil—that's allright. (2) 
ire getting variety) My hands gathered rocks in roads and | j@WA STOCK FOOD CO., Dept. 13, Jefferson, lowa 
wherever they could find them, and . . . 
I og will take most anything and|spread them as evenly as they could over | 
rt eat, but this does not ar the ground Next we spread a mixture iY ° 
t! ' s good enough for the hog.|of sand and cement over the rocks and d f | S oA | 
Or ‘ : some foods should/|around the outer side of a_ three-inch on er u ewin Ww 
) ‘ > vr 
a wa up to the first girder his was 
I sty I I l irs i and it is is nice and smooth Regular Hand Sewing Machine 
: throug! il is it was at first rhe rats cannot climb Sa Y $20 y 
d ind other clogging material ip on the outside to gnaw through. ves ou a ear 
hard work to correct yor We have cement posts waiks, well | AGENTS Make Big Money 
ick « y as a feeder by buyin. | tops, wash bowl, smoke house, hen house For mending harness, shoce, straps, canvas. 
: - 4 - ie an : . . Sewsormends anything; whoie repair shop. 
" eed , stable floors, etc., al made in the same | Automatic natural tension reel, carrying 
[t ’ stake to think we can find a/'Mexpensive way All have made good Yaped thread. Original perfoctSowing Awt, 
f f } eacl ‘ e ‘ atisfac , akes lock-stitch, Diamond point grooved 
pro , wing mi eds to supplemen nd each has been a satisfactory and needle protects the thread, exclusive 
he corn crop and né et to provide vas-| profitable improvement to the firm.—H feature; always ready, universal demand. 
ire and forage crops en C.A. MYERS CO., 6350 Lexington Avenue 


| > ‘ «* 
| . > . 


Dh leas of the breeder and packer are 
ng more and more to a common | Hi. W. Shaw says that when a man} 
mat ft kers are| gets perfectly contented he is first cousin | 
' for show-vard excellence W ee 1 clam Are you leaning towards the | 
»m ? 


Chicago, Ill., U.S. A- 


The Awl 
For All 








, Oe 


SOW WEIGHED 932 LBS. 
AT 23 MONTHS OLD 


T have sta more reeders ¢ on the road to su 

than any manliving. I have the largest and fines’ 
herd in the U. 8. Everyone an early developer. ready 
for the market at 6 months old. I want to place one 
hog in each community to advertise my herd. Write 
for plan, “How to make Money From Hogs “ 


G. S. BENJAMIN, R. F. D. No. 22, PORTLAND, MICHIGAN 














X, F “yn cattle - gentle, 
Tang a tai 


DE better 
. 1 Reguive we experience Yo milk. 
Write to-day for valeable booklet (free). NEp 

ney just lying around loose here. Graded properly according to <jze, M. yA PHILLIPS, 10) Main St. Pomeroy, Pa. S 
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A TREATISE 


on the 
Horse— 
FREE! 


We offer free this book 
that teils you about many 
of the diseases afflicting 
horses and how to treat 
them. Callfor it at your 
local druggist's or write us. 


KENDALL’S 
SPAVIN CURE 


isa safeand reliable remedy. It will cure Ring- 
bone, Splint and other bony enlargements. It 
isalsoa reliable remedy for Curbs, Sprains, 
Bruises, Cuts and Lameness. Itdoes the work 
safely atsmal! expense.Read what W.T. Sadler, 
Atlanta, Ga., care of Allen's pharmacy, writes 
“Your Treatise on the horse received and contains many 
good formulas for .reating stock. I have solid many 
bottles of your Spavin Cure and have never bad 
@ compiaint from a customer.” 
And Mr. Wm. Booth, of Gravette, 
Ark., writes; 















































if only used 
Shoulder 










inexperienced 
is easy, however, with the help 
of your book.” 
Kendall's Spavin 
Cure is sold at the 
uniform price of 
61.00 a bottie, or 
6 botties for 85.00, 
If you cannot get 
it or our free book 
18 HORSE 3 
INSURANCE Le ie druggist, 
1 DR. B. 3. KENDALL COMPANY 
Enosburg Falis, Vermont, U.S. A. 




















KENDALL'S 











|} munications to Veterinarian 


| with his hoofs keeps them raw and bleed- 





through this 
Questions answered free through this de 
moe by mail are 50 cents an in 
Give age and sex of animals, together with symp 


Subscribers are invited to make inquiry 
department 
partment but answers at « 
quiry 
toms and previous treatment, ifany. The remedies pre 
scribed in these columns are intended to be prepared by 
local druggists. However, our readers should consult 
our advertising columns, as in many cases reliable 
remedies are advertised for trouble animals a-e afflicted 
with andon account of having been scientifically com 
pounded wil! be found to be more effective than medi 
cines compounded by local druggists. Address all com 
Successful Farming, Des 
Moines, lowa 


Interfering.—I have a horse that in- 
terferes terribly—so much that he keeps 
his hind hocks or joints in a fearful con- 
dition. He has raised large sores on the 
joints and his constant stripping them 


ing, and they have become chronic. Now 
I want to know if there is any cure for 
such a case.—W. W. S., Texas. If your 
horse is upright in the pasterns, shoe him 
high on the outside of the foot until he 
goes wide enough to clear himself, but 
if on the contrary he is very oblique or 
sloping in his pasterns raise the inside 
of the foot which will cause the ankles | 











IF ANGEROUS 









as well as painful 
" Backache Neuralgia 
Lumbago Rheumatism 
Stiff Joints Sprains 


Combault’ sCaustic Balsam 


WILL RELIEVE YOU. 


Ttis penetrating, soothing and healing and forall 
Sores or Wounds, Felons, Exterior Cancers, Burns, 
Boils, Carbuncles and all Swellings where an outward 
application is required CAUSTIC BALSAM HAS NO 
EQUAL. Removes the soreness— strengthens the muscles, 

Price $1.60 per bottle. Sold by druggists or sent 
by usexpress prepaid. Write for Booklet L. 


The LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS COMPANY, Cleveland, 0. 

















You Can Earn 


me start you 


Sneed, ettel, 


ness selling 
‘ 





my lorse 
Collars. Those who can devotea little 
time to it,can be appointed sole repre- & 
sentatives for their county. 


A Fortune-Builder for Agents}: 


Collars sell themselves. Do away with 
hames, sweat pads and straps. Preven t@ 
galls. Curesores. Lighten draft. Best 
and cheapest. Won't wear out Name 
county where you want exclusive sell- 
ing privilege. Address 


FRED SLOCUM, General Manager 
JOHNSTON-SLOCUM CO.,822 State St, 




















| colt 


to rotate outward. 

Ringbone.—What do you think is the 
matter with my horse? He is a bay, 
seven or eight years old and lame in the 
right fore foot. There is a slight even, | 
firm swelling right above hoof. The hoof 
is quite sound and there isn’t a broken 
piece of skin near swelling. We have 
had him about two months. He hasn't 
been working for about a month, still 
he is worse than when working. If you 
jean figure what is wrong will be glad 
ito hear if there is any cure.—Whm. R., 
| Utah. Level the foot up and blister the 


ringbone with red iodide of mercury one 


before you put them at the spring work. 
ake off the winter coat that holds the 
wet sweat and dirt. Clipped horses look 
better, get more good from their feed, 
rest better, fee) better and do better work. 
Clip with this 
STEWART BALL BEAR'ING MACHINE 
it turns easy, clips fast and <tays sharp. Gears 
are all file hard and cut from the solid steel bar. They 
are enclosed, protected and run in oil, little friction, 
little wear. Has 6 feet of new style easy runnin 


flexible shaft and the celebrated Stewart sin- $7 
gle tension clipping head, highest grace. Price 


Get one from your dealer or send §2 and we will 
shio C.O.D. for balance. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 
228 Ontario Street Chicago 
Write for complete new catalog showing world’s 
fargest and most modern line of horse clipping and 
sheep shearing machines. 














ounce, powdered Spanish fly one ounce, 
lard four ounces, rub in three minutes 
and wash off the second day and keep 
greased He should rest during treat- 
ment and may repeat the blister in ten 
days. Tie his head up after blistering 
for 24 hours. 

Tumor.—Please tell me what is the 
matter with my cow. She has lump in 
teat; can’t hardly milk her. It doesn’t 
seem to be sore but it appears to be 
hollow and there is a little knot inside. 
Please give remedy.—F. W., Ckla. The 
little tumor is of fibrous nature and re- 
quires a surgeon to remove it. 

Dearrhea.—The last several years we 
have been unable to raise colts. We have 
now one two months old, the first one 
for ten years, and it is a dandy. We los! 
one day before yesterday with the diar- 
rhea. We sent for a veterinarian and 
while waiting for him we gave the colt 
two eggs which it readily took; in about 


one hour we warmed some cows milk and 
broke an egg in it This we gave the| 
and by the time the veterinary | 
reached here it got up alone and suckled; 
this surprised very much The doc- | 
tor gave it medicine and left some | 
for it and I not know what it con-| 
tained, but I believe it killed our colt, 
which died that evening. Can you give 
some recipes for the diarrhea and a colt 
that is bound G. L. D., Wis. The best 


e 


us 
some 








Don’t Have a Blind One 
“VISIO” 


An Absolute Cure for 
Moon Blindness 


(Opthalmia), Cataract 
and junctivitis 
Shying horses all suf- 
fer from diseased eyes. 
“Visio” will convince any horse owner that it will 
&bsolutely cure defects of the eye, irrespective of 
the length of time the animal has be 1 afflicted. 
No matter how many doctors have tried ‘nd failed 
use “VISIO” under our GUARANTEE to refund 

money if it does not cure. 
$2.00 per bottie, postpaid on receipt of price. 
WiSIO Remedy Ass’s, 2476 Calumet Ave., Chicago, til. 


VETERINARY 


1 0 year and upwards can be made taking our Veter- 
$ 2 inary Course at home during spare time; taught 
im simplest English; Diploma granted positions obtained 
for successful students; cost witbin reach of all; satisfac- 

















remedy for diarrhea in young animals is 
Supho-Carbolates (Abbott); can be uset 
freely and no bad affects from over dos- 
ing. (b) Raw linseed oi] and warm in- 
jections for rectum containing a little 
glycerine. 
Rupture.—Three month's old mare 
colt that has a rupture of the naval. | 
What can I do for her; nothing has been | 
Cast the colt | 
} 








tion guaranteed; particulars free. Greer over rine 
ary Correspondence Scnoo!, London, Can. 


done as yet.—C. R., Neb. 
on its back, return the intestines into 
the abdominal cavity draw the skin up 
and place on a wooden clamp, very tight 
Take care that the intestines are not 
caught in the clamp. The clamp will 
drop off in a few days. 
Grubs or Warbles.—We have a cow 
that is greatly bothered with what we 
call grubs. They are great bunches on 
| her back about the size of a walnut. Is 
there anything we can get to get rid 
of them?—G. A. J. Pinch them out with 
your thumb and destroy them before 


ithey hatch out. 





Fully ten thousand horses 
are cured every year with 
Fleming’s 
Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 
and many of them are bad old cases 
that skilled doctors have aban- 
doned. Easy and simple; no experience 
needed; no cutting to be done; just a 
little attention every fifth day—and your 
money refunded if it ever fails. Cures 
most cases within thirty days, leaving the 
horse sound and smocth. Valuable in- 
formation and full particulars given in 
Fleming's Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
Best veterinary book for farmers: 192 
pages, 69 illustrations. Copy mailed free. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
281 Union Stock dards, Chicago, Il. 








Standard Veterinary Remedy 
in Use 21 Years 






Trade Mark 
Registered 
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’ te Death to Heaves, 

NEWTON S$ REMED Coughs, Dis e 

Safe, positive cure that is Guaren tor 
It gets at the root of the trouble. A 

scientificremedy for indigestion, w hich istherest 

cause of heaves. Heaves affect the 7 only 

h 






indirectly, Newton's Remedy drives out intese- 
th worms and is an excellent stomach and 
bowel cond:tioner. Book explainsfully, free. $9 
r can, at siealers’, or sent direct, prepiid 
ENEWTON REMEDY CO., —_ Toledo, Ohio 


/ 















Cures Galls—Prevents 
Sores — work the horse 
over Cay with the Wbhip- 
ple Humane Horse Collar 
Fits the horse's shoulder 
perfectly atal! times. Ad 
j ustable—one collar does 
for all horses or mules 
taking from 15 to 25 
inch size. Does 
away with hames 
and sweat pads. g 
Saves time. 
Lightens draft. 
Endorsed by ‘ <= + 
ene Se U Over 100,000 now in use 
erinarians, Agricultura! Colleges. Write for Free Horse Col- 
lar Book giving prices and testimonials from users. Address 


HUMANE HORSE COLLAR CO., 














women! 69 / Lowe St., Chicago, Heights, 1! mend 
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Emmer An Important Crop 
For Stock 


By M. A. 


Carleton 








DESCRIPTION. 





United States emmer is 
a crop not yet well 
known. In a compara- 
tively small _ territory, 
covering North Dakota, 
South Dakota, a good 
part of Minnesota, and 
1djacent localities, it has been grown to a 
onsiderable extent for a rather long time 
thirty to forty years. Unfortunately it 
s generally called spelt among the farm- 
ers. Spelt, however, is a very different 
ereal the accompanying illustrations 
will show the difference between emmer 
and spelt 
Emmer is much more resistant to rust 
diseases than is spelt, but spelt is prob- 
ably ist as hardy as to drought and 
winter temperature. The quality of the 
grain of er er is apparently better than 
that of spelt Very little true spelt is 
s;rown in the United States, only, so far 
s known to the writer, in a small por 
n f northern Michigan 
Emmer is really a wheat but has more 
ippearance of barley because the hull 
y remains on the kernel in thresh 
g If you take off the hull from a num 
ber of kernels you will see at once that it 
s reall nore like wheat than like bar 
It has generally two kernels in a 
k t sh) nd is therefore known 
anica is the two-kerneled wheat 
l re being only the two rnels instead 
! to f as in ordinary wheats this 
t causes the head to appear very much 
ittened in one direction The head, so 
r : known, is always bearded, but 
it passes through the opera 
ns of harvesting and threshing there 
w, if any, beards left attached. Dif 
nt varieties may have red chaff, or 
chaff, or black chaff There are 
a few winter varieties but most of 
mmer grown throughout the world 
s sown in the spring 
INTRODUCTION AND ADAPTATION. 
Spring-sown emmer is the kind that | 
has heretofore been mostly grown It 
was introduced into the northern Great 


Plains by Russi 
half a century 


" department intr 
Rin eastern Russia and through trials in co- 
ie operation with state experiment stations 
nd end increase of the seed aided in the fur- 
itis ther distribution of good seed, thus help 
AG ing to put the crop in faver among a 


greater number 


time increased « 
as follows in the 


South Dakota 
North Dakota 








an-German farmers nearly 


ago 


The production of emmer has since that 


to the ficures of the 





A field of Black Winter Emme 


N a large portion of the 


Twelve years ago this 
“luced two varieties from 


of farmers. 


onsiderably and according 
last census is now 
five beating states: 

iS 095,688 bushels 


wd 


in Texas, photo taken June 14. 


OS eee . «1,221,300 bushels 
OD 566 edhunen -+++ 784,810 bushels 
Minnesota ........ ue 759,366 bushels 


While the crop is particularly adapted 


to dry districts it is found also to be 
rather resistant to wet weather in the 
humid areas and does not become in- 
jured in the shock or the stack through 


rains as Much as other grains. It is bet- 
ter than oats in this respect. 
WINTER EMMER. 

There are portions of the United States, 


particularly the South and East, where it 
is always desirable to grow fall-sown 
grains instead of spring grains if there 


is a variety available sufficiently hardy to 
withstand the winter, because the spring- 
sown varieties do not yield as much, are 
more susceptible to damage from fungous 


diseases and insect pests, and of course, 
do not give the opportunity that winter 
grains give for fall and winter pasturage. 
A variety of emmer, therefore, that would 
survive the winter has heretofore been 
much desired and has now been obtained. 


Experiments for a number of years by|s 


the United States Department of Agri- 
culture with a variety obtained in France 
have shown that this variety is sufficiently 
hardy to withstand the winters very far 
north. There is yet all of North and 
South Dakota, Minnesota, and Wisconsin 
in which its success is still uncertain, 
but in practically all other portions of 
the United States it is likely to succeed. 
This winter emmer has black velvet 
chaff and also considerably larger and 
broader heads than have those of the 
spring-sown varieties. It is well adapted 


to all western inter-mountain districts, and 
those portions of the Great Plains area 
ind central states south of about the 
forty-third parallel, and in both the ex- 
treme eastern and western portions of the 
United States may survive the winter 
considerably north of that line. It ought 
to be sufficiently hardy for use in almost 


southern Wiscon- 


ul] of the state of Iowa, 
Dakota and any- 


sin, southeastern South 
where southward 
As stated above, the advantage of win- 
ter emmer is its use for fall and winter 
pasturage and the fact that it will usu- 
ally escape the ravages of fungous dis- 
eases and insect enemies. The yield is 
almost always greater than that of spring 
emmer. Even the spring emmer in North 
Dakota was found in experiments cover- 
ing eight years to yield a greater number 
of pounds of grain to the acre than any 
other cereal except oats, which latter ex- 
ceeded the emmer only slightly. No com- 
parison has yet been made in this respect 
between winter emmer and other cereals, 
but as the yield of winter commer is al- 
ways 
Corttinved on page @ 





2,421,434 bushels 





greater than that of spring emmer, 
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+» Queen” 


chain Story 


“KATE and QUEEN” 
4 Prof. Jesse Beery 


King of Horse Trainers 


the fame famous ase or in 
n 


Papin 


rof. Bee woven into this 
intensely inte: 


val = ess ng and trae nto ing horese-a 


e's experience. 


Special Offer to Horsemen 


Prof. Beery desires that every horse owner, 
pentnes, ge ~oyerrone a & in 
ry. 


mas ie pom ~~ Fy S* 
over? in seated be 


faethe slum waif and laugh wi 


forpupe. 


horseman & copy, 
$1.00, for the remarkably low price of 


25c Postpaid 


If you have even a 


passing 
horses--if you own, trair_ or breed th 
will ouibar @ ty ita nd of hom syou 
worth many times the small price. Send 
for a copy. close U. 8. stamps or coin. 


FREE With each book we send ronot 


beautiful colored picture 
een--oil 


—— effect--suitable for 
raming. irder today Address 


PROF. JESSE BEERY 











IF YOU OWN A HORSE 


ou . have Gleoega’e Veterinary Hand 
Book and System of Horse Training. Every 
farmer knows who Professor Gleason is, and 
wants his book — 520 pages, fully illustrated, 
giving symptoms and treatment of all diseases, 
oe only of the horse but every animal on the 
Vv I'll send you, prepaid, a copy 

of this wonderful book for one new three-year 
ubscription and 20c extra—70c in all. Write 


Ef, Mundt, Feb. Semediel Foruing, Deo fetes, feve 


TOWNSEND WIRE STRETCHER 


You can build fence rapidly with 
this wonderful wire stretcher. You 
ean nail the wire to the post from 
which you are stretching It withcut 
assistance. Steel grips never slip. 
Sold by all hardware stores. Satisfac. 
tion guaranteed. Write for circular, 
F. S. TOWNSEND, Painted Post, N.Y 


Mooney - Making Farms 


Throughout 16 Eastern & Southern States $15 to $58 
an acre; live stock and tools included with many te 
settle estate quickly. Big illustrated catalog Ne. 
34 free. We pay buyer's railroad fare. EB. A. St 
Farm Agency. Sta. 3067 Old Colony Bidg., Chicago, 


IN AITKIN COUNTY, the PARK REGION of MINNESOTA 

atour MILLWARD SETTLEMENT. we offer our own lands, 

near Markets, Schools, Churches, Ratiroads. Rich soil, 
abundant water for Farmers, Stock and Dairymen. At 

our prices and terms, everyone may own a home. 

and particulars free. Address Land Agent. 

Cc. BR. L. & P, Ry. Co.. 94 Wolvin Bidg., Deluth, Bisa, 


THE RATCHET WIRE SPLICER 
Will wrap with ease the 
largest hardwire in the nare 
rowest space in a woves 
Sample by mail post paid a = cents 
Free illustrated circu 
A, B. PROBASCO, Lebanon, Q& 


Farmers Sons Wanted =:. = 



















fence. 
Agents wanted, 








Say ond aes Sipe tatoos, Senses 
Cash F For You Your Farm or Business } buyer | 
no matter 7 


Tees rebar Jo emiesse surtans se eee 


Mention Successful Farming when 
writing to advertisers. 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


(10% Oversize) 
1911 Sales—409,000 Tires 


Please stop and consider—you men This year, 127 leading motor car 


who use tires. 
‘ Note how motorists are coming-to 
this patented type. 

Last year’s output would com- 
pletely equip 102,000 cars. 

Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires have 
come to outsell every other tire in 
existence. 

Yet the sale is only beginning. In 
two years the demand has multiplied 
six times over. 


makers have contracted for Good- 
year tires. 

That’s the result of experience. 

Men have proved that these tires 
cut tire bills in two. 

Men want oversize tires—men want 
tires that can’t rim-cut—when they 
cost no extra price. 

So, as fast as men learn the facts, 
they insist on Goodyear No-Rim-Cut 
tires. 


Tire Bills Cut in Two 


These are the facts we ask you 
to consider. 

The old-type tire—the hooked 
base tire—rim-cuts. when partly _ 
deflated. 

Such a tire, if punctured, may 
be wrecked in a moment—ruined 
beyond repair. 

Statistics show that 23 per cent 
of all ruined clincher tires have 
been rim-cut. 

No-Rim-Cut tires save that 
wreck and that worry. They 
make rim-cutting entirely impos- 
sible. 


cent. 


in two. 


ard tires. 
extra price. 





Then No-Rim-Cut tires are 10 
per cent oversize. 

That ‘means more air—more 
carrying capac- 


saving is clear, 


oversize, measured by cubic ca- 
pacity, is much over 10 per cent. 
A recent comparison with five 
other. makes; showed, it 16.7. per _. 


These two features together— 
No-Rim-Cut and oversize—under 
average conditions cut tire bills 


No Extra Price 


No-Rim-Cut tires used to cost 
one-fifth more than other stand- 
Now they cost no 


So these features are free. The 


Do you wonder that tens of 


thousands of users insist on these 
patented tires? 


The Final Tire 


We have spent 13 years io 
making automobile tires. 


After 13 years of constant im- 
provement, we have brought 
these tires close to perfection. 
It will never be possible, in 
our estimation, to make a better 
tire. 

These perfect tires—made so 
they can’t rim-cut, made over- 
size—are the tires which we 
offer you. 


Consider these facts and judge 
for yourself if it 

















ity. It avoids pays men to in- 
the blow - outs sist on them. 
due tooverload- 
ing. Our new Tire 
Under aver- Book is ready. 
age conditions, It is filled with 
10 per cent over- facts which mo- 
size adds 25 per tor car owners 
cent to the tire should know. 
mileage. Ask us to mail 
Our average it to you, 





THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 
Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Qutfitg 
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I was asked to treat this subject from 
the standpoint of what we have attempt- 
ed in the Fonda schools during the past 
three years. To get iae question fairly 
before you I will first enumerate some 
of the topics we study: 

1. Farm crops, including the study 
of corn. 2. Agricultural botany ‘and 
methods of plant growth. 3. -Soil and 
soil water, including principles of tilling. 
4. Fertilizers and crop rotation. 5. Meth- 
ods of retaining moisture.’ 6. Plant par- 


asites. 7. Plant germination and s 

testing. 8. Methods of planting, depth, 
ete. 9. Different.methods.of plant. prop- 
agation. 10. Weeds aid how to eradi- 
cate them. 11. Animal husbandry, in- 
cluding principles of feeding. 12. Farm 
machinery. -13. Birds, their uses and 


abuses. 14. Corn judging. 

Throughout the yeas each of these sub- 
jects receives from one to four weeks, 
which in. our elementary treatment is 
ample time. 

I do not pretend to be a walking ency- 
clopedia on agriculture before my class- 
es, and it is not necessary in agriculture 
any more than any other subject. It is 
necessary, atid we claim to know somes 
thing about how to systematically and 
scientifically study and approach a sub- 
ject and how to direct others 
With this thought in mind I believe it is 
possible to get real scientific value out 


to do sa 


of the study of agriculture as well as @ 


vast the child that 
will 
which after all, 


the farm. It is 


practical value for 
help to make him love the home, 
in Iowa, means to love 
the education to which 
we in Icwa must direct our attention 
or Iowa will see greater decreases in 
her population in the next decade than 
it has in the past. 

Now if school agriculture is taken up 
to any great extent in Iowa, the ques- 
tion of equipment is cne of the first to 
confront the school management Sut 
because nature furnishes the subject of 
study no great outlay in equipment is 
needed. A ciear head, a true heart, and 
a willing hand will be sufficient most 
anywhere in Iowa to make a good start 
in the work. However, later, if there 
must be a source for the surplus funds 
of our schools, I know of no better use 
to which it could be put than to the ad- 
vancement of the study of agriculture. 


Thus far at Fonda we have confined 
Ourselves to the genera! equipment of 
the echool with the additional expense 


of a few tools for making our seed test- 
ers and the materials involved in these 
testers. Of coumse we have had access 
to the study of farm machinery and stock 
that would represent the outlay of large 
sums of money if owned and supported 
by the school but our study has not been 
more limited on account of the farmers’ 
ownership. 

I do not care to theorize on what would 
be ideal in equipment becanse that stb- 
ject will readily adjust itself to the needs 
of any community once the work is start- 
ed. It is sufficient to say that there are 
no limits to the amount of equipment 
any more than there is to the subject it- 
self. The physical and chemical labora- 
tories can be used. The manual training 
equipment will find real purpose in 
Towa when directed to the interest of ag- 
riculture 

For the sources cf printed matter, we 
turn to the Department of Agriculture, 
with its hundreds of 


its 


Washington, D. C., 














High School Agriculture in 
a Farming @mmunity 


By J. E. Eckenrod 





free publications; to the 52 agticultural 


€xperiment stations throughout the 
states; to the scientific farm.-journals, 
reading of farm journals and the several 
excellent tests upon this subject. 

As to the need 6f the development of 
the subject, we figd abundant evidence 
in its suppert on é@very hand.~ Our best 
aational leaders have recognized it, and 
done much to encourage the work, an 
are planning great things for the future. 
in our own commmnity we recognize it, 
in the many poor crooked-would-be law- 
yers who would have made good farmers, 
the many starving dcetors-whe would -be 
independent in the simpler life on the 
farm, the many nervous wrecks in the 
school, superintendencies who would be 
wealthy and happy and well on a farm. 
‘Thousands of cranky vid maids on the 
teaching force of southern and. western 
fowa would have graced a prosperous ahd 
beautiful farm home had our high schools 
and colleges taugi.t them to love and re- 
spect the homand the farm and to see 
and realize the .beauty of nature God 
has thrown aro .id these places, and to 
realize that here .s abundant opportunity 
for the development and use of the mental 
capacity of our boys and girls. 

I would have the public schools train 


my child to believe that the soiled hands. 


and clothes of the farm are preferable to 
the sofled hearts of city and town so- 
ciety. 

As to the advisability of introduction 
of agriculture into any farming commun- 
ity where farms are well kept, there has 
been and is grave doubt expressed on the 
part of many. But I am convinced that 
this doubt is based upon an entirely er- 
roneous conception of what instruction 
in agriculture really means, as it can 
be taken up in the average high school. 
In my opinion it is an entirely different 
propositcn frem the work of a state ex- 
periment station where men are quali- 
fied to, and do properly instruct farmers 
in better methods of conducting their 
farms and the work pertaining thereto. 

Quite a different proposition you have 
in introducing this subject into the av- 
erage high school. To show what I mean, 
I must tell you what happened to one 
particular superintendent not far from 
Fonda, where this subject was first in- 
troduced. Permission had been cbtained 
from the board to organize the work and 
start it-on a small seale. At the first 
{oard meeting thereafter, most members 
reported that they had been approached 
upon aH sides with a query as to our 
mental soundness One good old farmer 
expressed it thus: “Another fool super- 
intendent gone crazy. Does he expect 
to tell us how to run our farms? Bet- 
ter teach readin’-and writin’ and ‘rith 
metic.” This at once turned into a re- 
a@surance meeting, for I found my board 
as well as most of the people had the 
miseonception of my intention. Indeed 
I had not intended telling any farmer 
how to do his work.. That is quite un- 
necessary. 

To put the statement in a nutshell, I 
prefer to inquire why he d‘d as he did? 
.nd this inquiry you will find if put.to 
the average child regarding the work of 
the farmer in his neizhborhood, will lead 
him to directly discover what is wanted. 
If it is picking seed corn, why in Sep- 
tember or early October or out of the 
crib in December or -March, or May 
next, and what is the best methed of do 


















ing it. If in storing the corn, why in an 
old shed, a garret, a cellar or over an oat 
bin? If the study is on weeds, we want 
to know its name, duration, time of 
flowering and seeding, methods of prop- 
agation, where it grows, and what it in- 
jures, and where, when and how it may 
be eradicated. If an insect, habits of life, 
eggs, larvae, pupa, adult, its effect, how 
‘to kill, ete. 

In testing seed corn we inquire, is it 
necessary? Why? What is the most ef- 
fective method, considering time and ac- 
euracy? If the subject is on feeding, 
what is-a balanced ration? Is it neces 
rary fcr animal growth development and 
energy expenditure? What substance will 
produce it and just’ what prmportions are 
needed of each? What is the secret of 
Mr. A’s fine healthy stock and Mr. B's 
lean. and ragged herd which is costing 
him more to maintain; etc. 

Thus, you, see, our aim ig,;one of in- 
quiry, not of direction. Our general at- 
titude to the farmer, is, why do you? 
Why do you do this way, and not, you 
must do this way: And I find that we 
get quite as much value from the farm- 
er who is failing as from the one that is 
succeeding, because from the failures we 
get our figures for computing differenc- 
es between ideal and failing crops, thus 
furnishing the young farmer with renewed 
interest for further study and at the 
same time marking out the rocks around 
which he must steer if he takes up this 
work and succeeds on the farm. 

But some one may be asking what be- 
comes of that sentiment. It is quite fer- 
gotten. Thisis proven by the fact that every 
farmer in Our community welcomes our class 
to his fields for testing experiments but 
best of all every farmer boy is urged 
to take agriculture by his father, also by 
town fathers. The old man who had us 
ready for the insane hospital at the start 
has sinee sat in our class room on dif- 
ferent occasions and gone out to remark 
that it was the only educaticnal work in 
which he was ever really interested. Six- 
teen girls have taken the work in the 
three years we have conducted it. Eight 
of them never have lived upon a farm a 
day. The present class of 15 contains 4 
farm boys. 

As to the result of our labors, I want 
to call attention to some facts concern- 
ing the work and habits cf our high 
school boys this summer. Number of 
boys in high school, 30; number at work, 
29; number idle, 1, on account of poor 
health: working on farm 23: in stores, 
4: in garage, 1; in photograph gallery. 1; 
money earned by boys on farms, $1,380; 
earned by boys in store, $180; one bey 
in store earned $35 a month; one earned 
‘$15 and one $10; one éarned his expens- 
es. Salaries of farm boys range from 
$13 to $29, eight of those boys lived on a 
farm. 

Now I trust you will pardon the ap- 
parent egotism of this and I want to as- 
sure you that in my own opinion what 
we have done is far from ideal, and that 
I have made no attempt to treat the sub- 
ject theoretically or ideally. 


This has been taught forthree 
years. This is really getting down to 
brass tacks in education. It will solve 
the problem of boys and girls leaving the 
farms. It’s up to you farmers to get 
this sort of schooling for your children. 
—Editor. 


Note: 
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A New Farm Invention! ! 










FREE 30-Day Trial on Your Farm 


Iam willing to prove in actual, daily service 
right on your wagon gears—for one whole month— 
the strength, utility, convenience and saving of time 
and money this new invention will bring to you before one penny 
need be paid tomy company. Ido not ask you to deposit money 
at your bank, or anything of that kind. There are no “ifs” nor 
“ands” about this proposition—no red tape—no lawyer-drawn, 
long-winded contract—absolutely nothing to sign but the little 
coupon below. I want you to understand that to an honest 
farmer I will come all the way, and pay the expense of giving you 


absolute, daily-use proof. Take the Me Convertible Wagon Bed out 
on your farm for thirty days. Use it just as hard asyou like. Test it— 





















15 Wagon Beds in One—Common W. 
Bed—Hay Rack, with Standard—Stock 
—Hog a ae Bed— Poultry Bed—Flared 
Sides Corn and Grain Bed—Special Straw 


gor Fodder Bed—Cord Wood —Dum 
Endgate Bed—Coal Bed—Marketing Bed—Corn - 
ering Bed— Vegetable Bed—Fertilizer Bed—Party Bed. 


All of these beds in one. Takes but 
one minute to change for any use. No ratch- 
ets, springs, cogs, or complications of any 
kind or character. You need no wrench, keys 
or tools—only your hands. It is simplicity it- 
self and can be operated by anyone, anywhere, 
any time. Guaranteed for 5 years. 


on 


When the month is up, and you like it, just 


write and tell us that you would like to keep it at our 
special direct-from-factory-to-farm price. If it does not come clear 
up to your expectations, send it back, freight collect. On this 
proposition you positively cannot loseasingle penny. And I am 
safe in making such a sound, liberal offer—because I know the 
Melrose Sed, and I feel sure what your decision will be. You 
have been wanting a practical, reliable convertible wagon bed 
for years. The Melrose price is but very little more than for a 
single-purpose bed—it has solved the problem. Use the coupon 
below. Sign and mail it right now. Don’t think of turning this page 
until you tear out coupon, take a pencil sign your name and mail it 

















sry eceeeee Guar a nteed for 3 Years 


Do not confuse the Melrose Convertible Bed with the 

heavy, bunglesome, crude and awkward contrivances made simply to sell. The 

OSE is absolutely unlike in every respect any and all other convertible 

beds or racks—As different as black is from white. It is guaranteed for five 

years—a straightforward, above-board, honest-pufpose guarantee that means 
just What you Want a guarantee to mean. 


The bed is built of selected long leaf hard pine, double 
kiln dried. Nota nail in it. Bolts are used instead. All metal is cold rolled 
steel—the strongest metal known—absolutely unbreakable. Not one ounce of 
cast iron used. Braces on sides and ends fully galvanized to prevent rusting. 
Steel sills, steel bracket and telescope braces throughout. It positively cannot 
bulge, warp or spring. It will carry any load any team can pull. And a boy can 
convert it from a grain-tight box bed to a hay rack, stock rack, coal bed, etc., in 
one minute, without assistance. He can go to town with a load of straw, cord- 
wood or pigs, and return with screenings, fertilizer or sawdust. 


The MELROSE is endorsed by United States Gov- 
ernment Agricultural Experimental Stations from 27 states, as one of the greatest 
cost-saving, labor-saving, result increasing inventions ever produced. I will send 
copies of these letters upon request. I will also send collection of farmers’ en- 
dorsements, complete detailed description of all parts and uses, together with 
large illustrations drawn from life and actual service upon the farm. 


As the greatest exclusive wagon bed manufacturer 
in the world, I am making you a square, sound, man-to-man business proposition 
that will permit me to prove the OSE to you. Please fill out this coupon 
and mail it today. Address me personally and I will see that immediate ship- 
ment is made. Make the test. 

PONY MELROSE — Inventor of the Meirose Convertible Wagon Bed 


The American Wagon Co. me street, Chicago 
Freight Paid — Month’s Trial 


ee 

The American Wagon Co., Dept. 1213, 112 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: Ship me; freight charges paid, one of your Melrose Wagon Beds (size 
indicated below). I will use it for a month on my farm. If I like it I will pay you as 
per below. If not I will ship it back to you — chargescollect. (Note—This special 

offer of Prepaid Freight applies to all points East of Missouri River.) 
by an “X” Length 9 feet, width 38 inches 

oe o%. 3 - 

posite size desired. ‘ Length 12. feet, width 38 inches 


. 


























These cuts show five of the 15 changes 
that can be made in the Melrose. 
The at shows the bein normal postion —eran-gt 
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1.00 





42 J 
Length 14 feet, width 38 inches 
a Ss °% a ° $35.00 








Name. —_—— _ 
Town. . 
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Make Your | 
Money Work 
For You 


OIN us in 

completing 

the Dan 
Patch Electric 
Line and keep 
what your 
own money 
earns; get inon 
this chance of 
rich reward 
for the 


small in- 
M. W. Savage, Pres. & Treas. voctors who 


control their own dividends. 


Dan Patch 
Electric 
Railroad 


is an example of what the people can do 
when they work together! A line running 
finely-equipped trains daily—with a big 
and ah oy freight and passenger bus- 
iness—the first electric road to tap the 
wealth of the great and growing North- 
west. 

This Electric Line is the greatest 
achievement of my business life—I con- 
sider. I have made a large investment 
in it—that's faith in the Dan Patch 
Railroad! And 6000 others have joined me, 
until now we have a road that has 4 miles 
in operation—and 30 more soon to run—a 
wonderful proof of what can be done by 
the People when they pull together with- 
out interference of the “money-kings.”’ 


I offer you $600 in voting stock ab- 
solutely tree with an easy month- 
ly investment in preferred stock 


The Dan Patch Electric Line is in successful 
operation from Minneapolis to Northflelid — 
about 40 miles, but | want to push on and com- 
ey it te Rochester, and I want you to join us. 

a stockhoider—iet your money work for you. 
But first 


Write for my Free Books 


One gives you all the facts about electric rall- 
roads and the Dan Patch Line; tells hew it 
works, and where it's working—all about it; 
solid substantial facts. The other book wiil give 
you some new and startling ideas about Wall 
btreet and how it 3 rich on your money. 

Don't de'ay—it will cost you moth’ to get 
this information. Send for the books ay.and 

et all the details about me—and the 

ten Line and all the* 
























“REASONS WHY.’ 

You should invest—whether much or little 
—and lay a firm foundation for 
of panicsand Wal! Street, and the men who tun 
the “System.” Write me now—today, on this 
coupon, or a postal. 


M. W. Savage, President 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








ca 
may AGE, — ; San aaa Electric R. R. 
Dear Sir i don't know whether or not 1° ll invest any 


money, beti'm interested ancl sant you to send me 
your two ‘books, wit ob ANORS to me-your 
“Book of Electric Facts"’ and “How Wall Street 
Rules With the People’s Moncey.’ 





uM. W 
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STATE weer tt te ee ae 
Succeesful Farming —Jan 
St 8 i 5 — « ma = @ 
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SEED CORN vers. Sic town. 


Timothy, fad al! leading’ 60 sorts’ of farm and garden 


mpaisuiigedte. -Dest. D, Champaign, fil. 


Read the advertisements in Suc- 
cessful Farming. 





Putting Up The | Ice Supply 


It is almost foolish for the farmer to 
without ice, especially since he can 
it so cheap and considering that it 
Of course in a few 


be 
have 
saves him so much. 
localities ice cannot be had, but I know 
of districts where many farmers door- 
yards open onto ponds or rivers, and stil] 
these farmers do not put up ice. 


ing the ice a space of a foot between ice 
and wall was filled with sawdust; space 
oo cakes was packed with chipped 
ice. f course sawdust was spread on 
top. 


It took us two and one-half days to 
fill. Thus we bad the comfort, luxury 
and economy of ice at a small cost all 





Laying out the cakes with an ice plow 


Almost any house, if fixed a little and 
the ice packed right, will answer. -We 
pack our ice in a large unused chicken 
house. The windows were taken out and 
boarded up. Then poles were driven a 
few inches apart all around the house 
about eighteen inches from the wall. The 
doors were made double. The space be- 
tween poles and wall was filled with 





Loosening the cakes. 


This made a thick non- 


packed straw. 
Vines were planted and 


conducting wall. 


trained over the poles thus screening the 
unsightly straw and poles. 

The ground flodr was dug down a few 
feet and a foot of stones spread over the 
This was 
In pack- 


bottom to insure good drainage. 
covered with a foot of sawdust. 








through the summer. We sell enough 
ice. to-neighbors-to more than pay for our 
trouble. Ice is the only paying crop we 
have just for the harvesting, yet, many 
farmers will not harvest it. 

Two years ago the ice dealer in town 
was about to put up ice when one of his 
buildings collapsed. Yet he was not go- 
ing to be caught with a short supply. He 





The slab breaks readily into blocks 
) filled an old barn, packing with old hay. 


Of course it was not as good as sawdust, 
but the ice kept.surprisingly well. This 
ice dealer sells gmall cakes to regular pat- 
roms at 30 cents and irregular patrons 
at 50 cents a cake. If ice is worth that 
much to townspeople, it should be worth 
more to the farmer. ~ 





This saves heavy lifting and Beeps operatof diy - 
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Pork Prices. 

Since there is so much being said con- 
cerning the high cost of living and .espe- 
cially the high price of dressed meats, I 
thought another and different opinion 
might throw some light on the subject. 
Twenty-five years ago, the 250-pound hog 
wi the rule, and the 300 and 350 pound 
hog was not uncommon. In late years a 
new demand has arisen, and the 300- 
pound hog is rarely seen, only occurring 
when an aged-.anima! has found its way 
int@..the market. As an illustration, of 
my idea, we will assume that the farmer 
feeds out 50 head of hogs in a year. 
Should these 50 hogs be kept until a 
250 pound weight is reached the aggre- 
gate would. be 12,500 pounds. The farm- 
er has been obliged to keen at least 8 
brood sows to produce these 50 hogs. 

Again let us take the average sized 
hog of today, say 175 pounds. The same 
farmer must keep upward of 70 hogs to 
pregduce an equal number of pounds be- 
sides three or four extra brood sows in 
order to furnish 72 pigs. A difference 
of 22 pigs and three sows, or 25 hogs ex- 
tra, or an excess of about 30 per cent. 

If the consumer demands a special kind 
of hog, he must expect to pay an extra 
price. He certainly could not ask the 


Now this increase of 30 per cent in 
number necessitates more feed, more pens 
for farrowing, more care and all that 
goes to meet the increased output. 

Taking this view of the hog supply, is 
it any wonder that there is a scarcity of 
hogs? We have no statistics at hand, 
but those who have can easily figure out 
what this increase in numbers would 
amount to. 

Concerning the future price of pork, it 
does not seem probable or hardly possible 
that the price of hogs will be much less 
than at present. This is my idea of the 
hog situation, and if some one who has 
statistics will elaborate a little, we will 
be able. to understand better. 


* o ¢ 
Want of Care in Breeding. 


In spite of precept and example, groups 
of farmers ower many parts of the coun- 
try still persist in breeding from posi- 
tively bad mongrel sires and weedy pure- 
bred ones. No doubt there has been im- 
provement, but some districts that are 
fairly well farmed often make a wretched 
appearance in matters pertaining to live 
stock. The advantages arising from the 
use of a first-class pure-bred bull have 


bull good enough. At one place there 
can be seen a Shorthorn and an Ayrshire, 
elsewhere some nondescript past finding 
out in blood constituents, and so forth. 


The cows may be fair of their kind, 
but what can anyone expect from them 
if they are mated with an animal of 
cross-bred or strangely commingled line- 
age? It is a sound axiom in breeding that 
the sire ought always to be pure-bred and 
good of his class. Some breeders follow 
the curious practice of selling so many 
cross-bred bulls. They breed a certain 
number of pedigree bulls, which are regu- 
larly sold to the best customers obtain- 
able, publicly or privately, but they also 
leave uncut most of the male calves from 
their cross-bred dairy bulls. 


In some cases the bull calves by a reg- 
istered Shorthorn sire from cross-bred 
milch cows have a considerable amount 
of Shorthorn character, along with size 
and substance, and the best of them when 
put to cows of substantial build, and 
much the same class of blood, leave 
strong commercial animals. The practice 
is, however, not all to be recommena- 
ed, because the stock left by the almost 
mixed breed or untraceable parents do 
not show an approach to uniformity of 








farmer to keep 30 per cent more hogs in 
order that he, the consumer, might enjoy 
his breakfast bacon and not pay the price. 









been everlastingly proclaimed,. yet 
man who journeys over all parts of the 


the| character and they consequently make a 


poor appearance, when they come to be 
sold as @ bunch ; 
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Does Work of FOUR Ordinary Plows %, 
. . 7 
—and It Saves Time in Harrowing— 
Protects You Against Drought 
Wonderful improvements have lately beer 
made in plow making. After 40 years’ en- ge 
deavor, a real al/-purpose plow has been (WZ > 
perfect work on tame sod, heavy clay land aD 
sandy land, mixed land—in anykindof soil. jar. = 
Spreads each slice even/y and smoothly. 
(No kinking.) Pulverizes the soil so as to 
ture, less manure and less harrowing than 
you éver thought possible. 
We want every farmer in America to know 
this great plow, and if you will 7 send us 
story of the Rock Island (C.T.X.) Universal 
Plow —how it came to be invented—how it 
works—how it will save you work, time and 
money—how it will greatly increase your crops. 
now using “Universal” Plows. 
The Only Universal Plow 
There is no other plow like it. There are plows for tame sod, 
for heavy clay, for sandy loam, for use in stubble, cornsiaiks 
which any farmer in any ‘ownship in your s/atecan properly 
plow up any field on his farm. 
Saves Hours and Hours 
of Harrowing 
help and your hotses harrowing your 
land, Get a“Universal”—the plow that ~ 
netonly turns over the soil and covers all trash, but leaves 
that-soil in such condition as to make it a simple matter to 
much. ve time, labor and expense by less harrowing. 
Makes Manure Go Farther 
The U. S. Government says the manure from one horse 
or cow in one year is worth $27. It’s certainly too valu- 
wastes fons of valuable fertilizer unless the seed bed ts 
porousenough totakeup the manure rapidly. And good 
plowing is the first and most important step in pre- 
paring any seed bed. (8) 


Saves Manure— 
invented—an implement which does 
give you a perfect seed bed with less moz. <TI\S 
yourname, we will forward, postpaid,complete 
And we will also send you letters from farmers 
and trashy land. But the “Universal” is the only plow with 
Don’t overwork yourself, your hited 
prepare your seed bed. Then you won't need to harrow so 
able to WASTE. Even with a manure spreader, one 
ROCK ISLAND PLOW COMPANY, 


country finds individuals who think any 


i 


Note the peculiar corkscrew, auger-like twist of the mouldboard. A slice of any 
thickness spreads out evenly over the surface without crimping and turns clear over, 
partly pulverizing the soil and burying all trash completely. No spilling over into the 
urrow or sloppi 
any plow made. 
on any other make of 
besides the great exclusive allvantage of the Universal Bottom. For full desc 
see our free book, called “The Plow as a Manure Saver” (pages 11-16). Write for it. 


The Rock Island (CT. X.) 





Universal Plow 
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Wonderful Plow! 
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forward onto the land. Lightest draft and easiest on the horses of 
e control the shape of these mouldboards and they cannot be had 
low, Has more up-to-date features than any other 7. 
on 








Guard Against Dry Weather 


Save the rain that fa//s and thus save your crop from “burn- 
ing up.” When you plow see that each slice turns over smooth 
and flat, without crimping, and is better pulverized. The 
top soil will touch the sudsot? without air spaces, and thus in 
dry weather pull the water up from be- 
low like a lamp wick pulls up kerosene. 


Deep poor is often a safeguard 
against drought. With a Rock Island 
“Universal” you can plow as deep as any 
farmer would care to, and you will al- 
ways have flat, smooth furrows. 


Priced Right 


We own and control all patents on the world’s only Universal 
plow, but we are not taking advantage of the buyer. Our 

rices are right. Ask any independent implement dealer. 

he Rock Island Universal Plow can be bought for about the 
same money that you would pay for a commonplace plow. Yet 
its value is many times that of any other plow. 


WRITE! 82 tic name and address on a postal. Get the story of 
the Rock Island Universal Plow incomplete form. You will 
also learn the price and be given an opportunity to inspect one of these 


wonderful, all-purpose plows. Please put your R. F.D. Number on postal. 


403 Second Ave., ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 
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Producing First Class Mutton 


H. H. WHEELER 











do Best on Hillside Pasture, Low Ground is Fatal 


.” but in our broad land there is room 
for both wool and mutton, s 
its inni Mutton dresséd in sum- 


great factor in production of heat 


is easily digested as is mutton. Such meat t i 
i i n dressed in win- 
This is caused by the greater flow 


In dressing a sheep for mutton, 


In this manner the, wool does not 
weak would soon i 


washed with volumes of cold water as this 


appendi itis cases. 


dampened with warm water. 


sheep skin or 
important by-product of the sheep. “ 
pelts enter largely 


these cannot be ex- 
is also removed from a 
large percentage of the pelts and the skin 
is then tanned into a very pliable leather. 


warmth and comfort 





medium standard 


fleshed sheep is the bece should la soft and easily worked leather is needed, 
ii sneeDp ‘el a . “ s 


burnt leather work. 


}common sheep skin tanned by a special 
» taken in remov- 
| ing the pelts from the mutton sheep that 


and protein will ‘yield solid flesh 
no cuts or broken places are 


stretched and 


term shearling 
pelts indicates those from which the wool 
h@s been removed while upon the sheep 
This practice is quite com- 
mon of late years as the feeding sheep 
after their fleeces are 
This class of pelts are used almost 






250 pounds per day. 
are sometimes stubble-shorn and the 


resulting are used 
The heavy wool 


for imitation fur goods 
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This is the so-called pulled wool and is 
asset to the pelt dealer. 
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people have an aversion to ad- 
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Judgment In 
Operating This 
Corn Planter 


Yon = soe vt ye land best of any man 

the soi] will grow—just 

—4 bad and good patches are in your 

fe upand down bill and in hollows, 

“ve made this corn planter to do 

you what no other planter made to- 
can do. 













The driver by sma]! hand lever in 
reach sets the machine to plant 2, 3 oré 
kernels to the hill. All done without 
change of plate or leaving your seat. Thus 
without stopping your you can judge 

our soil in hollows and on bilis and plant 
Just a Ky -d number of kerpels to grow best 
ter corn— more uniform growth, 


muuch —— yield per acre and bigger 


JANESVILLE | 


for det geting — ator | bie ay yah 4 
cm tor 1G sILo PS to save feed- 
‘or you. 
~~ +n accuracy in edge drop —(and 
ts round kernels in mixed corn oo. 
ble row, combination check row and 
drill. Quick change of plates without wrench. 
Can use the Shoe, Stub or Disk Runners on 
the same machine. Spring lift for easy opera- 
tion. Numerous other special fentuges and and 
improven.ents al! told in our Free Booklet. 


Write Postal ft: v.28 iont 

our book about 

our Janesville No.7 Variable Dro 4 
a6 it nw = a+] —— on = 
idi ows—Janesville Ridi or a 

Cul ititators Janesville Disk ‘Galtiva valking 
Harrows, 






















The Janesville Machine Co. 
36 Center St., Janesville, Wis. 








Put a Cushman 









Engine ,~ ae Ga 
Binder Tea 
AES 


Operates at 30c CF = 
seen rse flesh. i P 
is draw the 

ple power 


Sandow $4 
2' H.-P. Stationary 
Engine—Complete 


Gives gmple power for al] farm 
uses. Only three moving parte— 
no cams, nO gears, no valves— 
can't get out of order. Perfect 
vernor—ideal cooling system. 
ses kerosene (coal oil), gaso- 
line, ——- distillate or gas, 
don 15 dare’ tr trial. we R 
Your 


or iF 
ARE NOT SATISF IED. 
5-year ironclad guarantee. Sizes 
2% to 20 H. P., at proportionate 
prices, in stock, ready to ship. 
Postal brings ful! particulars free. & 














5 Canton Av. 
Detroit, Mich. 






















































4 BUGGY WHEELS Tics $62 $6” 







With ge Tires,$18.45. Your Wheels 
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The Grade for the Common Farmer. 

It does not sound unreasonable to 
claim that thoroughbred cows are the 
most economical producers of dairy 
products and that they will give larger 
and better returns for the amount of 
food consumed, but for the common 
farmer, who finds it part of his farm 
economy ,to grow and develop his own 
dairy cows, high grades will prove 
equally well adapted. Our natives or 
scrubs, as they are often called, are not 
profitable cows for the production of 
dairy products or for beef, hence it be- 
comes necessary to infuse new and im- 
proved blood from the pure breeds if 
we wish to make their progeny profitable. 
and the question that confronts every 
farmer is, what kind of a sire shall I 
use? 

As our native cattle have not been 
bred for any definite purpose they are 
neither beef nor dairy cattle—but are 
adapted to their environments and have 
vigorous constitutions, it is plain to see 
that they are good material to build 
upon and improve for dairy uses. 

When a dairyman has faced the actual 
practice of selling old cows from his 
herd for beef he will not feel encour- 
aged over the outlook of combining beef 
and dairy qualities in the same herd. 
There seems to be a popular prejudice 
against eating beef from old worn-out 
dairy cows and I fail to see the advan- 
tages of trying to combine in one animal 
the two qualities. With us it has proved 
a losing game every time we tried to 
fatten an old dairy cow. Better sell 
her for a canner and strive to excel in 
the production of-milk and butter. 

If we use a pure bred sire of a de- 
cided dairy kind or strain, in a few 
years a good vigorous herd of cows will 
replace the ‘unprofitable natives and a 
yearly output of from 200 to 300 pounds 
of butter fat from first-class grade cows 
will be realized. 

What we need is more pure blood in 
our herds and the best and most 
economical way to get it is through the 
infusion of the blood of a pure 
sire that came from a line of high pro- 
ducing ancestry on both sides. *One good 
bull will do more to improve the quality 
of the dairy cattle in a neighborhood 
than anyone has an idea of. You may 
have doubts about it for the first two 
or three years, but not after you have 
seen the two and three-year-old heifers 
that result from his use. 

I have a friend who became disgusted 
with selling his played-out dairy cows 
for $15 to $20 and sent to Ohio for a 
Shorthorn bull to cross on his herd. His 
heifers were excellent to look at but it 
required a close inspection to see their 
udders and they grew up into a lot of 
cows that were inferior to their. dams 
in every respect for dairy pu Ss. 
This man admitted that his ctgetinnant 
cost him a good clean $1,000 and at 
present he is using a pure bred Guern- 
sey bull. 

His heifers from this sire show great 
promise, are doing good work in the 
dairy and have done more to convince 
me that Guernseys are capable of stamp- 
ing their individuality upon the common 
dairy stock of the country than any one 
thing that I have ever seen. 

Farmers and dairymen are making a 
serious mistake when they allow them- 
selves to be led away from a strictly 
dairy breed by some beef breed on ac- 
count of the latter being larger and 
more pleasing to the eye—W. Milton, 
Kelly. 


* 2+ + 
One of the best foods for swine is 
three bushels of cooked potatoes mashed 
with thirty pounds of middlings while 
they are hot. If farmers would follow 
this rule, it would increase the demand 
for potatoes and improve the quality of 
pork. Give the hogs all they will eat. 
Skim-milk is good for the little pigs 
when they are a few weeks old. In a 
month or so add corn meal to their ra- 
tions and see how fast they grow.—Z. I. 
Davis. 
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Let Hansen’s Help Your 


Hansen*s Gloves give protection from cold and the 
injuries and disfigurements of rough work and exposure 
with the greatest ease and comfort—no needfess bulk—no 
awkwardness, When driving use the Hansen ‘‘Dan Patch’’ 
—lined'or unlined. It not only protects you from the 
reins, and from weather, but leaves you free to manage 
the team—fingers and wrist as limber and supple as if you 
wore no gloves at all. 


Hansen’s Gloves 























Hansen's “Protector’’ 

jest work. 

0. ¢, Hansen Mfg. Co. | a eeeeeee 088 C8 ee eeeeeee 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 




















Fair faces need no paint. 
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are the result of twenty-five years of honest 
effort to make the best glove for all working 
and sporting purposes. They are economical 
because they cost no more and outlast the ordinary 
kind, They are made of horsehide or Peccary 
pigskin leather, tanned by a_ special. process, 
warranted not to shrink nor shrivel, harden, crack 
or peel. When soiled or greasy, washing in gas- 
oline leaves them soft and shapely as new. 
For the automobile or motorcycle—choose from a 
dozen different styles—serviceable and handsome. 


ease, with style and service. 
a 


Free Book ce C. Hansen Mfg. Co., 


Fi tached » 
te 8 —- 129 Detroit St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


b 
illustrating all 
styles. Or write 
us a postal it 
moreconvenient. 


styles you make for the following purpose: 
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Dangerous Heavy Lifting 
Made Easy for ONE MAN! 


Here’s a little device that pays for itself, for instance, sixty times over 
on twenty jobs—a hundred and twenty times over on forty jobs! A device 
that makes dangerous heavy lifting for four men safe and easy for ONE 


—, Automatic Safety 
Burr Tackle Block 


—the only rope tackle block made with- capacity. You ought to have 
out teeth, wedges and eccentrics to bite, two or three of these wonder- 
wear and tear rope. A tackle block ful time, work and money 
vt can’t slip i “jam"’—that holds as sqvers around our place, 
tight on wet and greasy rope as ondry. ea ng is the m an- 
Absolutely safe, simple and tg Lay my ateree. — — 
accurate that heaviest loads can be Sickiy for life. You ought not to 
and lowered a hair’s risk it. Get one of these blocks 
breadth. No other block is and avoid all CHAN of injary. 
like it or half so convenient. Write us for the full details of 
Does all a chain block’s heweper ae See 
work at half the costto buy. &° ues ~ yon Ur 


Saves the wagesofthreemen ne of these hundred-use farm 
on a heavy job, paying for it- helps you’!! never go without one 
self first time used. All“vel- inthe future. Sitright down now 
vet" after that. Is your beck ry send usa post card. on 
wort hat’s alla * formation.” We'll do it by re- 
capacity Burr Block costs. ¢ il and tell here 

Wemake blocks upto 5,000 Ibs. can coe the ‘Barr. gute. ery 


THE BURR MFG. COMPANY, 142 Viaduct, Cleveland, Qhio 

































For all kinds of labor—in the field or at the barn—for the hands that 
harvest the in or chop cordwood—for all work in all seasons there’s 
a Hansen Glove. A “Protector” or “Glad Hand” Gauntlet; or any 
one of the Hansen build cannot fail to give the greatest comfort and 


4 Pleare send me your Free Book i/lustrating and describing 
escribing and your styles-of gloves and mittens. I am most interested in the 
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Stock Breedin 


By Fred H. Rankin, 





The American stock breeding ranks are 
in need of a strong, determined set of 
men who have a knowledge and love of 
the business, are possessed of honesty and 
good judgment, who will cull their herds 
closely and judiciously advertise their 
business Men who possess these quali- 
ties and will couple therewith lots of en- 
ergy and economy can find the markets 
ot the world before them, and their suc- 
ess will be as unlimited and as sure as 
taxes and death. 

The fact that one man will make a 
complete failure in the stock business 
while another takes the same business in 
the same place and under the same cir- 
cumstances, and makes a complete suc- 
cess, plainly indicates that there is some- 
thing in men as well as methods. In the 
majority of cases there is more in the 
man than in the business. 

Hundreds of men have started in the 
business of live stock; they buy, breed 
and sel] anything in which there is a 
profit. In a short time they realize that 
to sell pedigreed stock the reputation of 
the breeder must be a guarantee of the 


value of the pedigree and the breeding | 


qualities of the animal scld. Their ex- 
pectations never materialize, they fail to 
reap the profits they expected, and they 
soon vanish from the business like so 
many bubbles. 

The breeder of improved stock must 
love his occupation; it should be the in- 
spiration to him of a noble calling. Breed- 
ers af pure bred stock should not be- 
come mere traders, but, rather, benefac- 
tors, and so conduct themselves and their 
business as to merit the trust. 

GOOD WILL ACCOUNT, 

One of the greatest assets a business or 
an individual can have may be called his 
“Good Will Account.” The reputation, 
standing and moral plane which have 
been fixed by years of faithful service 
count more in most cases than ready cash. 
The stockman who will inculcate busi- 
ness ideas in the handling and care of 

s live stoek will find himself building 
in asset in good will, which is only an- 

her word for reputation, that will place 
him in a class by himself. “The farmer 
vyho grows and sells livestock for breed- 
ng purposes has a business just as dis- 
tinct and requires business methods and 

juipment just as urgently as does the 
nker or merchant 
MONEY IN 

Many stockmen have the chronic fault 
icking system in their business oper- 
ations Often times this is their beset- 
ting sin He undertakes to run every- 
ng in his head and trust too many 
portant details to memory alone and 
consequent results are inevitably de- 
dedly unsatisfactory to himself and to 
wtomers. Many times this unfortu- 

ite condition is largely due to natural 


LIVESTOCE 


environment and lack of early business | 
raining, but in this day and generation, | 


s utterly inexcusable in anyone who 


res » become a reputable breeder 
d sto kn nan. Where there are sons or 
ghters in the family in many in- 
nees they can assist in attending to 


erical details of the business for 

r father. In fact it is far better for 
concerned that the 
family should be interested in the busi- 
ness and familiar with its details. Then, 


' 
n case the “old man” loses his head, | 
| 


goes into politics, or becomes intoxicat- 
ed with success, the business may pro- 
eed and he would not be much missed. 
Most farmers realize the important di- 
visions of stock breeding, the caring, 
housing. feeding of live stock, but there 
ire often greater lapses and more money 
lost because of the neglect of the small 


| whenever possible, for some of the best 
members of the| specimens of your stock. Hundreds of peo- 
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Because the 

“ACME” Harrow gives 

results. It is used for preparing 

the soil for all grains and ‘a. It is 

particularly successful because the sharp, 

fw gem eevee cut through to the under 

eb ee and trash that has a 
turned under by the plow and leaving it 

buried to fertilize the growing crops. It can 

be used on all kinds of land, whether the 

pool be ~S- eed or light, preparing a perfect 


ACME 322 


cuts, crushes, turns, levels and smoothes in 
one to and Sand'is the only implement 
necessary to be used after the piow incom- 
pletely fitting your soilfor the seed. The 
undersoil is left compacted and the top soil 
loose. This copserves th the moisture for the 


clerical features of the business, largely 
because these do not fit in with the more 
pressing work of the stock farm. The 
farmer gives them only tardy attention or 
perhaps fails to realize their importance. 
There are enough record bcoks and record 


blanks in ‘the market and the import- 
ant thing is for the stockman to provide 
some of the good, convenient forms with- 
out delay and to keep them in such a way 
that they are plain to whoever may 
chance to see them. This applies more 
particularly to the private herd registers 
and service records of sires and the 
weight and milk records for animals in 
| the dairy. These will suggest themselves 
as they are needed. 

It goes without saying that every far- 
mer should have a uniform line of print- 
ed letterheads and envelopes. The influ- 
ence of business-like letterhead and well 
written letter upon one who is a stranger 
to you and your stock is just as real 
as would be the exhibition before him of 
the well-conditioned animal you are try- 
ing to sell. 

There may be a suggestion of personal- 
ity im’ this article, but I believe that 
the greatest importance should be placed 
upon the handling of correspondence. 
Treat every inquiry with careful consid- 
eration, just as you would a guest who 
comes to your home. Be careful to ans- 
wer each question plainly and honestly. 
Try to establish confidence, then use sen- 
sible arguments in your literature and in 
your letter writing to land the customer. 

All good business men endeavor to make 
a good appearance. Everything about his 
establishment should be in?keeping with 
his business ideals and the breeder of 
rood live stock should be no exception. 
After a man, by care, patience &nd sacri- 
fice, has brought his steck up to the 
standard where it has merit, he often Wy XN. es 
fails to appreciate the importance of at- cation, test 
tention to what he may consider minor wear and 
details, the need not only for good busi- 
ness-like stationery, but for a circular-or 
booklet, weil written, with illustrations 
true to life, with plain and strong argu- 
ment, claiming whatever merit he is en- 
titled to, but nothing more. This gives 
him something to send the man who 
makes him feel that you are not only 
|careful in the breeding and handling of 
| your livestock but, also, as to its disposi- 
tion. 















Use It Thirty Days Free 


Write for information about our improved 


GASOLENE ENGINE 


bew Siow seed. Sttgh. Duty ty 


Engine, burning gas, gasolene 

kerosene or distillate. Write 
for the Facts about the engine 
that gets up-to-date r 
from every quart of 

that has the record for lowest 
upkeep cost—that is the quick- 

















ofengine you need and the usé you wi 
We make | 1-2 to’ 5 +-2 h. v5 le eng ty 

to 20 h. p. two cylinder: a. B. s9a8 vee tnder. 
Gaick action on your part e dom to get this 
or order an engine unti] you 
investigate the TEMPLE MAKE. 


Tempie Pump Co., 461 W. 15th St. Chicago 


1S IS OUR 60th YEA 

























ADVERTISING 
The breeder who has stock for sale 
must advertise. It is essential to busi- 
ness success. It is the accepted and mod- 
ern way to promote an increased trade 
and to realize a margin of profit over the 
cost of production Good advertising 
costs money, but if dene  judicious- 
ly and placed in the right chan- 
nels, it pays, and, as such, is a 
wise investment and expense item 
Advertising is a science in itself and in 
most cases the farmer would better con- 
sult an advertising expert just as he 
would a lawyer. 
tilize the surroundings as an adver- 
tisement of your enterprise. Keep up 
fences and buildings. Let everything 
present a clean, business-like appearance. 
Utilize pasture land along the roadside. 





You Can Be an Auto Expert 


We teach you the entire subject by mai! in ten 
weeks’ spare time, and assist you to secure good 
ition. Demand for trained men can't be fiiled. 
imple, practical and persone! instruction. 
Free aute model (e each student. 

Pirst Lesson FREE— Write for it Now. 
OWNERS— We Sapply Competent Nea 
Empire Auto Institute, 842 Empire Bldg, Rochester, N.Y. 
( The Original Automobile School) 
























A WONDERFUL INVENTION 


CLARK’S DOUBLE ACTION COM- 
SINED CULTI- 
VATOR AND 
HARROW, can be 
used to cultivate 
crops in rows, as & 
Listing Marrow, 
and when closed 
together is a Disk 
Harrow cutting 44 
feet wide. Drawn by two medium horses. 
Jointed pole. Perfect centre draft. A labor 
saver. Send i , for FREE od 
CUTAWAY HARROW CO., 984 Maia St., 













ple pass over our highways and the most 
of them keep their eyes open. A bulle- 
tin board in front of the house announc- 
ing that what you have to sell is, in 
many cases, an advantage 

SHOW YARD HONORS HAVE VALUE. 

The show ring has been the means of 
making many breeders prominent in their 
vocation, has stamped success upon their 
reputation and has assisted them in dis- 
posing of their choice animals at gocd 
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prices. When good, honest judges are 
employed, it is one of the best ways to 
ascertain the merit of your stock. The 
show ring is a dominant factor in live 
stock breeding and progressive agricul- 
ture. The increased demand on some herds 
of pure bred stock is largely traceable to 
the show arena where the public sees 
just what the skill of the breeder has ac- 
complished. There his animals can be 
looked upon and their superior qualities 
studied. 

A few suggestions relative to the ex- 
hibition of stock may be nelpful. First 
of all, we would emphasize the importance 
of always keeping in good humor. The 
man who takes his temper with him to 
the show ring makes a mistake. Of course 
things will not always move along as 
you would like to have them. Perhaps 
you reach the fair or exhibition grounds 
tired and hungry and do not get the loca- 
tion of pens you would prefer. A man 
who, under adverse conditions, can have 
on hand an available supply of smiles 
and cheery words may be called fortunate. 

A knowledge of what is expected and 
prompt conformity to the rules,—this 
about comprehends the requirements: of 
the show ring. 

As regards the fitting of the stock. 
In showing live stcck, educate your ani- 
mals to the best possible advantage. The 
first thing to do is to put them in fine con- 
dition. Get them in good flesh. Keep 
them clean. If you are handling horses 
or cattle, get as fine a gloss as possible 
upon their coats. Teach your animals to 
stand square on their feet with their 
heads up. Do not allow them to stand 
in a careless position. Never allow..an 
animal to stand for the supervision of the 
judges on ground where his hind feet 
are higher than his front feet. In hand- 
ling a horse, teach him, when you lead 
him out, to walk briskly. Have a man 
hehind him with a whip. Lead him up 
and down, first on a walk, then on a trot. 
If he is not willing to do-his best, get 
right after him and make him do it and 
he will soon learn what you want him 
to do when placed on exhibition. There 
are hundreds of fine young horses beaten 
in the show ring simply because they are 
not educated to show what they can do. 
I know a farmer in Lllinois who wins 
ribbons every year on a string of trot- 
ting-bred horses, not because he has the 
greatest horses in the country, but because 
they are all thoroughly educated.to get 
out and show everything they have in them 
whenever he puts them to the test. Re- 
member your judges make their decision 
cn the animal as he appears in the ring 
and not on what he would be able to do 
if he were educated. If your competitor 
has an animal and he is educated to out- 
show you in every way, he is bound to 
win over you. 

When you have an animal in the show 
ring, don’t try to tell the judge anything 
about him unless he asks you, and if 
you do not win, don’t roar your head 
off. Just keep quiet and people will say 
you are a game loser ‘instead of a 
rank kicker. 

CLASSIFICATION OF ANIMALS 

The breeder should keep his place tidied 
up and neat in appearance and his lot 
and stock ready for visitors at all times; 
animals should be kept well assorted as 
to size, as they feed more evenly, and ev- 
ery show-man and salesman understands 
the value of uniformity of size as well 
as color for making a first impression. 
The first impression is of as great value 
in selling pure bred stock as it is said to 
be in making love to a girl. 

Most breeders need to be more careful 
in the selection or classification of their 
stock near selling time. Take in the 
case of the swine breeder with which the 
writer is perhaps more familiar, it is the 
custom to aspire to place about fifty per 
cent of his pigs in the herds of« his 
brother breeders, some forty per Cent to 
go to the farmer and about ten pef*cent 
are consigned to the shambles, when, in 
the writer’s opinion, the reverse should 
be the aim of every successful swine 
breeder. I am satisfied that not over ten 
per cent of all the males raised are fit 
to go to head herds of reputation, and 
at least fifty per cent oughi to be put 
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And 30 Days’ Free Trial Allowed 
HAVEN’T any agents, or jobbers, or dealers, or middlemen of any 
kind to take care of on the prices of my buggies, because I deal 
of my vehicles this way and thousands of sets of harness. 
I make everything I sell in my own factory. My business is a per- 
sonal business. I give my time and attention to everything. I make all 
I give them a2year’s guarantee that protects you absolutely. In 12 years 
selling this way, I have never heard ofa worn out Split Hickory Vehicle 
| Split Hick 
—Not Sawed Across It 
This means strength in all parts of the running gear. 
My business is bigger than ever. Other makers, selling {| 
of automobiles. I figure that everybody needs a buggy 
whether they have an automobile or not, and that every 
automobile owner wants a buggy anyway—for times when iG \ 
Local dealers carry only a few styles to select from. 
I make 125 styles of automobile seat buggies, surreys, 
phaetons, road carts, etc., and full line of harness. 
Book for 1912 Is Now Rea 
It’s the best one I have ever gotten out. It has more 
styles to select from, both in ve- 
to select a buggy from two or 
three shop-worn, dust-covered 
samples, when I will send 
that shows in big, actual pho- 
tographs more vehicles than 
ou can find in 25 stores. It 
sound judgment to send for th 
free book no matter where you 
buy. It will cost you only 
me many pennies to send \ 
it to you, but I will take A \) Tm — 
the chance if you are wiil- Y ‘ 
ing, because it is my only 4 \ 
salesman and I am sute # If 
that I can not cnly give lé \ 
you a ‘better buggy, but i /GS Na 
save you a lot of mrcoey il a7 23 
Will you write for the book? — 
You are invited todoso, If * >< 

H. C. PHELPS, Pres. SA, \ 

Oversees to the Man 


@ 
n Venicles to veryooday 
direct with you and give you the dealer’s price. I have sold 150,000 
my vehicles to order—I know they are right before they leave the factory. 
Means Split With the Grain';° 
through the dealers, are going out of business on account 
he can’t run his machine. 
Pi 
My Big Show-Room Bugoy i 
yY 
hicles and harness. Why try 
right to your home a book 
s only a question of good, 1 
one penny but it will cost 
will pay the postage. 
Buggy Turned Out 













Columbus, Ohio 


PHELPS 


20 _and You Can’t 
Question the Quality 


and up 
—It’s Guaranteed Forever 


for 
Handy Box 

ROTECT yourself against overcharge or 
inferior quality. Don’t pay. middle- 





re of Every 
His Factory 


































Spreader 
men's tsanddon’t geta filmsy mati 
house Spreader. Buy from 


the manufacturer at ery es. Get our 
book. Read about the biaees 

or return apron—50 to 100 bu. capacity, com- 
plete with wood or steel wheels, or handy box. 


DETROIT- 
AMERICAN 


—30 Days Free Trial Money Down—No Deposit 
Freight Paid—Cash or Credit—Unlimited Time Guarantee 






















You can't question thequality. How could we out stopping team. Many other important features 
make such an offer uniess Detroit-American quality that mean longer life, lighter draft, 
was the highest! Get book and read about the plest s; ers made. SEND NAME! Ev ing ex- 
tically all-steel constructi direct sprocket chain = in Big Free Book. See bargain on 
drive—no gate Big, deep box, widest at rear—no orid's Greatest Harrows—Cultivators nes 
binding. —al, Detroit-American quailty oll in big book. t 






rollers to every apron siat. 6 
of feed to meet al! conditions—done from seat w/’b- 


AMERICAN HARROW COMPANY 2644 
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beyond the possibility of diesteiia 
their kind, leaving about forty per cent 
to be sold to the farmer. While the fifty 
per cent which I would advocate consign- 
ing to the pork barrel would be better 
than the old-time razor back, yet the 
question is, are they a benefit or a fair 
representative of the breed and herd? 

The breeder of pure bred live stock 
cannot afford to send out inferior animals 
even though he receive remunerative 
prices. They stand as representatives 
of the herd wherever they are sent and 
no doubt he will lose many an order by 
reason of the inferiority of such stock. 
The animals which we offer must be of 
superior quality and the people who buy 
must be taught to distinguish between 
that which is desirable for them and that 
which is undesirable. That stock breeder 
who expects to succeed through the ignor- 
ance of his patrons, who would sell in- 
ferior animals at superior prices, not only 
does an injustice to the people with whom 
he deals, but does harm to other stock 
breeders and invites disaster upon him- 
self. Every time we deceive a customer 
or allow anyone else to do so, we stran- 
gle the trade. I believe that every time 
we keep a possible customer in ignorance 
and fail to make him as intelligent as 
possible about the quality, grades and val- 
ues, we have failed by that much to ex- 
tend our breed to its limits. It is an 
evidence of short sightedness to attempt 
to put an inferior animal at the head of 
an ambitious beginner in stock breeding, 
no matter what the price he is able and 
willing ta pay. 

THE SALE OF PURE BRED SIRES 

The breeder of pure bred stock may us- 
wally advance the interests of his bus- 
iness by urging the sale of male animals 
rather than females, because a good pre- 
potent sire sold to a farmer or breeder 
is almost sure to give a good account of 
himself and raise the grade of the entire 
flock or herd he is used in, whereas when 
the female leaves the herd of the breeder, 
by a little improper management and un- 
wise crossing, she mar fail to give a sat- 
isfactory account of herself and become 
deteriorated, and your buyer becomes dis- 
couraged in his efforts to grade up his 
stock. With the advance in the price 
of live stock, the tendency will be to rush 
pell-mell into the stock business regard- 
less of quality in obtaining quantity. It 
seems ta work that way and in two or 
three years the “projikin” farmer,—whose 
plans are as variable as a western wind, 
—will be swearing, “there ain't no money 
in hogs.” 

One great mistake made by farmers 
and stockmen in general is in failing to 
make a wise use of the time of depres- 
sion in the stock breeding industry as a 
means of securing better stock and of 
preparing for the coming revival of pros- 
perity which always follows. One trou- 
ble with the. American farmers is the 
rush there is in us. We are like a flock 
of sheep; we chase the bell wether; it 
doesn’t make any difference if he goes 
over the precipice, we follow. The wiser 
course is not to follow the crowd, but be 
a buyer of the best when everybody is 
selling, in order that a little later you 
may be the seller when the crowd again 
becomes buyers, but when prices get sus- 
piciously high, you can unload on the 
high price chasers. In time of depres- 
sion it is wise to lower the quantity of 
the herd, but raise the quality. 

Referring to the special breeder, I 
would say, avoid selecting breeds or fam- 
ilies because of present or prospective 
“boom” and artificial popularity, rather 
than because of a well-founded belief in 
their excellence and adaptation to their 
purpose. It is clearly true that in the 
past speculation has figured in the sales 
of some of our pure bred stock and that 
there has been “booming” of certain 
breeds or families to the ultimate injury 
of the industry, and often times the ser- 
ious loss or financial ruin of those re- 
sponsible for the inflation of prices and 




















































popularity. When we lose our heads we 
are very apt to lose our pocket-books too. 

The “plungers” in improved stock 
breeding are a detriment to the business. 
Experience has proven that live stock 
can no more be boomed beyond its legit- 
imate merits than can a town or city. 
Nothing will so quickly impair the con- 
fidence of practical farmers in the pure- 
bred stock business as the conviction that 
it has become the football of speculators. 
But as a class I believe the breeders of 
pure bred stock in Illinois are as honest, 
honorable, energetic and patriotic a class 
of men as can be found in America today. 
Men are realizing that there is no more 
important factor in the successful sell- 
ing of pure bred stock than the reputa- 
tion they slowly build up by honest deal- 
ing, judicious advertising, and of fair 
representation of their stock of customers. 

I believe there is no business in life 
where sound judgment and untarnished 
honor are more essential than in the 
breeding and sale of pure bred stock, and 
that man who once earns this reputation 
has a stepping stone to his fortune. There 
are plenty of men today who can raise 
good stock that do not possess the busi- 
ness ability to get their money out of 
them. 

Already, through the educational in- 
fluence of the Farmers’ Institutes, the 
Agricultural Colleges and the teachings 
of the agricultural press, the conviction 
is growing on the minds of our farmers 
that the growing of live stock in some of 
its various forms is inseparably connect- 
ed with the highest type of farming. Once 
convinced of this fact, those who raise 
live stock will want pure bred sires, al- 
though those who have bred them often 
fail in receiving that encouragement of 
which they are deserving. I do not say 
this in the interest of the breeders, but 
rather in the interest of those who keep 
grade stock. Woe unto the live stock 
interests of any community which does 
not use pure blooded sires. 

The farmer has a right to demand of 
the breeder stock of quality, with vigor- 
ous constitutions and strong frames, but 
he must not expect to get good, pure bred 
sires, even for “grading up,” at about 
meat prices: users of such stock must be 
willing to pay their value or the men 
who breed them will assuredly be driven 
out of the business. Stock suitable for 
breeding purposes cannot be grown at 
anywhere near meat prices. The reasons 
are numerous and not far to seek. 

It is only certain men who should take 
up the work of the professional breeder. 
All men are not fitted for it. The quali- 
fications of the skilled and capable breeder 
are largely a natural gift, like music or 
art. It cannot be taught from text 
books. Added to a real love of his voca- 
tion and the genius to produce good ani- 
mals must be coupled intelligence in mat- 
ters pertaining to his many-sided work,— 
business tact, and the ability to do bus- 
iness on paper, and advertise judiciously. 
However, the field is wide and the labor- 
ers are too few, and if any man has 
good, pure bred stock, but is not satis- 
fied with the character and extent of his ——es Ask about 
sales, I would say to such, do not be our 30 day: 
discouraged, but study carefully the meth- Genuine Free 
ods of successful salesmen. Often a lit- 
tle more persistence, a little more effort, foal oat ir, 
and what seems hopeless failure may turn aoe 
to glorious success. Remember there is imgedeciry prom Fo 
no ‘failure except in no longer trying; 
there ig no defeat except from within; no 
really insurmountable barrier save our 
own inherent weakness of purpose. Ev- 
ery person carries within the key that 
unlocks the door of success or failure. 


* ¢ ¢ 
Every hen that is over three years old 
ought to go. Two would be better, but 
that might take too many out of your 
flock. Weed ‘em out, cost what it may. 
You will have eggs then to sell and to 
eat. 









































Pai Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to Every- 
one Who Writes. 


L. rc ny manufacturer of 
aan N. Y., has discovered a process of 
maki a new kind of paint without the use 
of oil. He callsit Powderpaint. I[tcomes in the 
form of a dry powder and all that is required is 
cold water to make a paint weather proof, fire 
proof andas durable asoil paint. It adheres to 
any surface, , Stone or brick, spreads and 
looks like oil paint and costs about one-fourth 


as much. 
. L. Rice, Manuf’r., 15 North 
a he will send ae a free 
trial package, a. color card and full informa- 


tion showing you how you can save a 
many dollars. Write to-day. 


MIDDLEDITCH 
KEROSENE 











power with least 
fuel Run on 
line, 









rz, Try. Ne down. 
oF ot, = yO = —. 
Ear Corn end all smal) 
grains. Write for FREE Catalogue. 
G. M. DITTO, Box 209 JOLIET, 111. 
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Saving the Pigs 
By N. A. Clapp 
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Much pains should be taken to save 
all the pigs that it is possible to save 
during the spring. There are great losses 
every year from neglecting the sows be- 
fore and at farrowing time, and also the 
little pigs. 

To prepare the sow for farrowing time 
one should begin by giving sloppy food 
to prepare the system for the-ordeal of 
nourishing the pigs well both before and 
after they have been farrowed. Tlie 
grain feeds should be made up of a va- 
riety of feeds and contain .ome wheat 
bran to keep the bowels in the proper 
condition. Give the sows a chance to 
eat some alfalfa or clover hay, or in the 
absence of these give them some corn 
stalks to chew on. The sloppy and for- 
age feeds will put the animal’s system 
in a healthy condition, insuring it against 
the fevered condition that prevails when 
sows eat their pigs. 


It is a good plan to put the sow in the 
farrowing pen a week or ten days be- 
fore the pigs are expecte to arrive s0 
that they will become accustomed to the 
place, and pack the nest. A liberal 
amount of straw may be put in the nest 
at first, but the coarser portions should 
be removed just before farrowing time, 
leaving the fine, short straw that will 
pack down closely. The little pigs often 
get tangled in the long straw, and laid 
on if it is left in the nest 

As a cold night may be expected at any 
time, it is the only safe way to prepare 
and be ready to keep the sow and pigs 
warm even if the weather is very cold. 
If there is a considerable space above the 
nest, fix up a false cover three and a half 
or four feet above the nest to prevent the 
cold air coming down from above. I 
have often used some pieces of old boards 
and covered them with straw; it makes 
a good cover. If there are any cracks in 
the side of the pen where cold air can 
enter, batten them. Have something 
ready for a false partition around the 
nest and if it is cold when the pigs come, 
set, it up and-exclude the cold air from 
all sides. The sow’s breath and the heat 
of her body will keep it warm in the nest 
if the cold’ air is excluded. I. have, had 
pigs come in March, when the tempera- 
ture was below zero, and saved them 
by excluding the cold from above, below 
and the sides. ; 

Do not feed the sow’ any solid food 
the first day. Give her a little’ warm 
slop to drink, but do not give her any 
cold drink. Feed lightly, and iricrease 
the amount gradually until the sow is 
taking full feed. The sow should have 
sloppy feed at least twice a day. If corn 
is fed do not give much at a time. If 
the sow can have some clover to chew 
on as she seems to want it, and a few 
roots like beets or small potatoes, they 
will do her good. 


Watch the nest and remove the soiled 
portions every day, and put in dry straw 
frequently. Control the temperature and 
keep the pigs comfortable at ‘all times. 
By the time the pigs are a. week old 
they should begin to stir around and ex- 
ercise. By exercise, avoiding cold 
draughts which causes them to take cold. 
and feedings the pigs warm, sloppy feed 
as soon as they will eat, the dread dis- 
ease called the thumps” can be avoided, 











if You Have 
Stock to Feed 
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You Want a Silo 


When you get your silo, get a good one. Get 
one that will stand the strain of time—one that 
will keep your silage sweet and clean for years 


if necessary. 


Build one of concrete — and use 
good cement—that’s Universal. 


With some clean sand or gravel and UNIVERSAL Port- 
land Cement you can build permanent, fire-proof improve- 


ments and save money in the long run. 


We will furnish 


plans, specifications, and full instructions for building with 


concrete. 


Write for our special free illustrated Silo Book. 


Don’t forget the 


Fifth Annual 
Chicago Cement 
Show, Coliseum, 
February 21-28, 


Second Annual New 
York Cement Show, 
Madison Square 
Garden, January 29— 


February 3, 1912 1912 


First Annual 
Kansas City 
Cement Show, 
Convention Hall, 
March 14-21, 1912 


Address the nearest office of the Company . 


UNIVERSAL "cine 
PITTSBURGH 


Annual Output 48,000,000 Sacks 


CHICAGO 
72 West Adams St. 


COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Security Bank Building 











and the most of the pigs can be saved. 


Elkhart Vehicles ana Harness 


have a world-wide reputation for high quality 


and our prices have made them famous. 


THIRTY-NINE YEARS’ 


experience selling to the consumer means success, 
We ship for examination, guaranteeing safe 
delivery, satisfaction and to save you money. 
Streeters alistyles of pleasure vehi- 
cles and harness, pony vehicles and har- 
ness, spring wagons, delivery wagons 
and harness. 
May we send you large catalog? 
We also make the “Pratt-Forty’’ Automobile. 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Company 
Elkhart, Indiana 
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THE MEN WHO ADVERTISE 
in Successful Farming are experts in their business. 
you to consult them about your needs in their line. 





It will pay 
Tell them you 


are writing them because you saw their advertisement in Success- 
ful Farming, where all ads are guaranteed. 
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Selecting, Feeding and Marketing Cattle 





A famous French chef, who was once 
asked how to cook a fowl, is reported 
to have given this sage advice; first get 
the fowl. In successful cattle feeding 
operations the first step is not to get 
the cattle, but to canvass the situation 
carefully and see if conditions are fav- 
orable for feeding. The feeder should 
consider the general financial conditions 
as well as the price of corn and the cost 
of cattle. Also the amount of corn, hay 
and other roughage available—what he 
has and what he is reasonably sure he 
can purchase if necessary. 

Practically all cattle feeding opera- 
tions are carried on with borrowed capi- 
tal, no matter how wealthy the feeder 
may be. For obvious reasons this is 
economy. Since the feeding period sel- 
dom exceeds five or six months it is bet- 
ter to keep money invested all the time 
and to borrow for a short period, than to 
have capital lying idle a part of the 
time to use for a short feeding period. 
Hence the prospective feeder should ar- 
range with the local banker to finance 
him in his feeding, not only as to cost 
of cattle, but also for feed, in case it 
will he necessary to buy. 

The prospective feeder will give proper 
consideration to the matter of yards, 
racks, feeding bunks and shelter. In re- 
gard to the kind of a yard there is no 
question but what the ideal feeding yard 
is a paved or cemented one. A lot of 
this kind is easily kept clean, there is 
no mud to wade through to get to the 
feeding bunks, the hogs will get more out 
of the feed following the cattle and it is 
much easier to get at the manure. One 
thing certain, the feed yard should have 
good drainage—if not natural it should 
be tiled. Yards that are merely mud 
holes are not sanitary and cattle will do 
better in a well drained yard than in a 
damp location. 

According to the latitude the cattle 
should be well sheltered. This does not 
imply great expense for a fine barn, but 
an open shed facing the south with the 
other sides boarded up will answer 
nicely, especially if it is kept well bedded 
and dry. The feeding yard should not 
be too large. A space 60 feet by 40. feet 
with shed room, is ample for a car load 
of cattle. The cattle are put in the 
yard to fatten and the more space they 
have to exercise in the more they will 
exercise, and this reduces the daily grain 
and profits as well. In a general way 
the yard should be so located as to get 
the maximum amount of sunshine and 
a plenty of straw or other absorbent 
bedding should be used, not only for the 
comfort of the cattle, but also to retain 


the liquid manure, which in these days 
of modern agriculture should be consid- 
ered in all live stock operations. 


When it comes to feeding, some feeders 
use the feed bunks and others advocate 
the selffeeders. The food bunks are large 
two feet wide, six inches deep, 


troughs, 

usually sixteen feet long and set thirty 
inches from the ground, in which the 
cattle are fed twice a day. The self 


feeder is a large box built with a floor 
shaped like the roof of a house so that 
the grain or crushed corn will feed out 
through a narrow opening at the bottom. 
The self feeder holds all the way from 
one to many wagon loads and have only 
to be filled when the stock has eaten 
the contents. There is no question but 
that the self feeder does away with a 
great deal of work in the way of chores, 
and this is an item of importance. 

The subject of the water supply is of 
the greatest importance. In large feed- 
ing operations the wind mill alone can 
not be relied upon. A steam or gaso- 


line engine, as an adjunct is a necessity. 





By 8 T. Abbott 


A sufficient number of hogs or pigs 
will also be required that no waste occur 
in the feed lot, for an important item 
in cattle feeding is the production of 
pork. The exact number of hogs to fol- 
low is difficult to determine, depending 
upon the age and size of both cattle and 
swine. It is more satisfactory to have 
such a number of hogs that they must 
be fed extra corn. 


STOCKING THE YARDS. 


With these details all provided for the 
prospective feeder is master of the situ- 
ation as far as human power can go. 
To be otherwise is to invite failure. He 
is now ready to get the cattle. These 
may come from three sources—he may 
raise them, he may get them from his 
neighbors, or buy them at the great 
markets. Until within the last two or 
three years the western ranges furnished 
an abundance of eheap, good cattle for 
the lot. This source of supply is being 
rapidly curtailed so the feeder must look 
elsewhere for his supply. It is a much 
argued question whether the corn belt 
farmer can afford to raise his feeding 
steers, unless he has some land which 
by reason of its character is non-tillable ; 
but this is another subject. If the feeder 
picks up his cattle among his neighbors 
a few in a place, he is almost certain to 
get an uneven lot, as in nearly every 
bunch he is sure to find one or two scala- 


wags, a few that are fair and perhaps/a 


one or two that will make select feeders. 
Of course if the farmer sells any of them 
he wants to sell them all. The home 
grown cattle have the advantage of being 
acclimated to home conditions, are used 
to corn and get down to business from 
the start when put in the feed yard. 

To the great markets the feeder must 
continue to look for his supply of feed- 
ing cattle. There in the open market 
from the feeder buyers an opportunity 
is given which does not obtain in the 
country, to shape up and sort the feeders 
as to breed, color, weight, condition, and 
market class. 

The buying at the markets is usually 
conducted through the agency of some 
commission firm: The usual charge is 
ten dollars a car for doing the buying. 
The intending purchaser should bear in 
mind that the speculators;-or as -they 
call themselves, the feeder cattle men, 
are past masters in the art of filling 
the cattle with water to sell to the un- 
observing country man. 

The sex, age and condition of the 
cattle bought are questions which the 
feeder must settle for himself. In a 
general way it is desirable to get con- 
siderable flesh on the animals to be put 
directly in the yards, while for young 
cattle to go on grass this is not so im- 
portant. Stockers from west of the Mis- 
souri river are almost sure to prove a 
disappointment when run on grass alone 
in the corn belt. Either our grass is 
not so nutritious or else the climate is 
so different, or both, that the short grass 
cattle do not do so well on grass as the 
native cattle. Owing to the liability to 
pregnancy among she stuff the feeding 
neriod usually extends but a few wevks, 
for this reason yearling heifers make 
more satisfactory feeders than older 
cows—frequently the yearling heifers for 
the spring market are very profitable. 
“Wet” range cows, if not too old, nuke 
good feeders. All other clases of she 
stuff are liable to go calvey in the feed 
yard, 

It is very desirable to have all cattle 
in the feed lot dehorned. It will save 
shelter, feed, conserve peace of mind to 
the feeders and reduce profanity to a 
great extent. Horned yearling heifers 








are the limit for unadulterated cussed- 
ness. 

There are two classes of operators who 
handle cattle in the farm*feed lots, the 
real feeder who buys his cattle to fin- 
ish, and the feeder who buys cattle on 
the market breaks with which to specu- 
late. The latter class is much more com- 
mon today than a few years ago. They 
compete with the packer for cattle carry- 
ing a good amount of flesh and show good 
quality. They will feed them for a short 
time, varying all the way from two to 
ten weeks, and at the first onnortunity 
afforded them by a rise in the market 
they sell out and buy back some more 
feeders. This is a speculation, pure and 
simple, and is a game that no novice can 
play. You must know the ins and outs 
of the cattle feeding game; both the buy- 
ing and the selling end. On a falling 
market shrewd operators frequently lose 
a great deal of money, and when things 
go lucky they sometimes make a mint 
of money in a single winter. The term 
cattle feeders can poorly be applied to 
this class of speculators. 


THE KIND TO BUY. 


It will be well at this time to turn 
our attention to a point which has not 
been emphasized. “Good quality” has 
been mentioned. What is meant by it 
and what are the desirable characteristics 
of an animal for the feed lot? To be 
a first class, or using the market term, 
“fancy select feeder” the animal must 
be symetrical, that is have straight top 
and under line, be broad and decp, carry 
the width throughout, the flank must be 
well let down, there must he good spring 
of the rib to give the animal a good 
middle so he can handle a large amount 
of feed, he must have good heart girth, 
as that denotes a good cotstitution, and 
with a good constitution you can look for 
a good feeder. The neck must be short 
and join the head and shoulders smoothly, 
the rump must be level and carry its 
width and fullness, the quarter must be 
full and deep, the legs must be short and 
the bone fine, the skin mellow and elas- 
tic, easy to handle. In the head you can 
find the characteristics which tell a great 
deal about the animal: a broad face, 
soft mellow eyes, broad muzz'e and a 
short face indicate a good feeder. 

Other things being equal, get cattle 
that are tame, they will get down to 
business while the wild ones are stand- 
ing in the far corner of the feed (ot. 
Beware of cattle with black noses, un- 
less they are black cattle, since a black 
nose is usually associated with dairy 
cattle, and they are not desirable to fred. 
Also remember that every white-faced 
steer is not necessarily a good feeder, and 
above all else remember that an ani- 
ral with a rump bone projecting above 
the line of the back like the fin of a 
fish, has no place in the feed yard. 

Frequently the question comes up 
whether it is desirable to buy stockers 
or feeders. If the farmer has an abund- 
ance of rough feed, such as corn stalks, 
straw stacks and perhaps some hay that 
has been damaged to such an extent that 
it is not of a marketable quality, and 
then besides, plenty of pasture for sum- 
mer, the farmer can well afford to handle 
stockers, getting them in the late fall or 
early winter, after the first few cold 
snaps have shrunk the “sap” out of them. 
In the absence of rough cheap ang or 
pasture land the feeder had better uy 
eattle to put directly into the feed ya 
The grade of the cattle bought on the 
market will determine the price. The 
fancy select feeder will cost more than 
the choice grade, the choice steer will 
cost more than the good, etc. There is 
generally ahont SO Cenie a iundred dif 
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acre. 
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money crops a year. 


lik thi 

nike fis. 
f If this land was located in 
the northern corn belt you couldn’t 
buy any of it for less than $150 an 
There is no better corn land 
in the world than these rich river 
bottom lands of Arkansas and Louis- 
iana. Not only will they grow, with 


ordinary cultivation, 50 bushels of 
corn, but they will produce two big 


For generations these big plantations 
have been held intact. Now they are 
being cut up because the owners 
have found out that there is big 
money in 160 acres properly culti- 
vated and they do not need more. 
It is the greatest opportunity ever 
offered to northern corn growers. 


50 bushels of Corn and 60 bushels of Oats in one year. 


Mr. W.N. Ruffin, of Monroe, Louisiana planted 50 acres to oats in November, and harvested 60 bushels to the 


acre. 


In June he followed the oats with corn and got 50 bushels to the acre. He sold his oats for 75% a bushel, 


and refused 70% a bushel for his corn, preferring to feed the corn to his stock. 


Mr. Ruffin is a good farmer, but his yields are not exceptional. 


Other good farmers are making big records. 


Wherever good farming methods are followed the wonderful richness of the soil produces a big yield—not one crop 


year, but two always and sometimes three. 


The rainfall averages from 50 to 55 inches a year and 


there has never been a crop failure from drouth. 


Not only do these corn growers get Lig yields, but they get 
big prices, too. ‘The big expart market of New Orleans is 
near at hand, and Louisiana corn brings about 10¢ a bushel 
more than northern corn because it contains less moisture 
and is ready for export as soon as it is harvested. 

Prof. H. M. Cottrell, an expert of national reputation 

formerly Professor at the Kansas and Colorado agricultural 
colleges, and now Agricultural Commissioner of the Rock 
Island Lines, recently made a very careful inspection of 
many of these corn lands. It is Prof. Cottrell’s expert 
opinion tha* no where in America is there a better oppor- 
tunity Open f-r corn growers to make money than there is 
in ese Arkanaas and. Louisiana corn lands, 

Betet look into this proposition at once. If you are renting, 
yous rent money will quickly pay for a better farm in 


Arkansas or Louisiana; if you want a place for the boys you 
can buy them one of these rich river bottom farms, as good 
or better than yours, for one sixth the cost. 
You will find this southland a delightful and exceedingly 
healthful place to live. The people are good neighbors, 
Rural Free Delivery, Telegraph, Telephones are everywhere; 
ood markets are accessible and are shipping in farm produce 
cause the local supply is not equal to the demand. 
You owe it to yourself to investigate this at once. If you 
are interested, drop me aline saying how many acres you 
would want; whether you own a farm at present, and how 
many acres. You will be given careful, personal, individual 
attention, and the best unprejudiced advice as to where and 
how to get one of these splendid corn land farms at a price 
much below its actual worth, 





Book on Scientific Corn Raising, FREE. 





L. M. 


Prof. Cottrell’s book, “‘How to Double the Yield of Corn,” is the result of years of experience, experiment 
and study. It is worth dollars to any farmer who will read it and follow the advice it gives. You ma 

have a copy free, if you will write me today. I will also send you a book written by Pref. Cottrell, 
telling more about these wonderful corn lands. 


The statements herein made have been fully investigated 1nd can be absolutely relied upon. 
Allen, Passenger Traffic Manager, Rock Island Lines, 497 LaSalle Station, Chicago 


John Sebastian, Third Vice-President 





ference between the grades. 
In the fall and early winter heavy 
cattle usually bring the top of the mar- 
ket, such being the case the cattle other 
than the heavy ones that command a 
good price must be of very good quality, 
and in very good condition. Taking this 
year as an example, ever since -the first 
of October heavy cattle with quality and 
finish have been drawing the top.figures; 
on. the lighter weight cattle, not having a 
good finish, the market has been “rotten” 
—to use a slang phrase of the. trade. 
About feeding baby beef, it is an art 
gained from long experience. To cary 
this class of cattle through successfully 
they must be well bred, show quality, 
and be given more careful feeding than 
any other class of cattle. The great 











trouble in feeding young cattle is that 
they are apt to get more growth than 
fat. A good way to handle young cattle 
is to get them in thrifty condition at 
the time when the grass starts in the 
spring. When on good pasture they should 
gain 300 pounds by the first of Septem- 
ber, and by disposing of them in the early 
fall, before the rangers flood the market, 
a good profit usually can be obtained. 


CONCERNING THE RATIONS. 


The up-to-date feeder is familiar with 
such terms as balanced rations, nutritive 
ratio, protein and carbohydrates, and 
knows the proportion of available feeds 
to be used to get the best and most eco- 
nomical resnits. The old wasteful meth- 
ods of feeding a four-year-old steér on 








nothing but corn has been replaced by 
the modern ways of feedi.,: younger ani- 
mals a balanced ration. The importance 
of balanced rations from an economical 
standpoint is not fully realized by most 
feeders. 

At the Kansas Experiment Station, 
when corn alone was fed, it is reported 
to have required about 1,400 pounds of 
corn to make 100 pounds of beef; at an- 
other western experiment station, recent 
tests show that 600 pounds of corn and 
600 pounds of alfalfa produced 100 pounds 
of gain. Corn at 50 cents a bushel and 
alfalfa at $15 a ton there would be a 
saving by feeding the balanced ration of 
$3.65 on each 100 pounds of gain—a 
great showing for the balanced ration 

Continued on page 37 
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from a FARMER'S NOTE BOOK 


When the snow is deep this winter, we] 
notice how the law regarding weeds in| 
the highway is enforced, A fringe of | 
weeds and brush up-to the track catches 
the snow so as to barricade many Kehoe 


try roads whenever there is much of a 
sbpow storm. 

Winter time is my time for planning 
uy improvements for next year. .I am 


getting tired of building with wood more 
han I have to. tuilding tile and- con- 
rete are cheaper, do not require painting, 
ind are proof against rats and decay. 

I saw a brick corncrib this winter that 
nterested me. It was built of especially 
onstructed hollow blocks with the open- 
nes crosswise of the wall to give the corn 
ventilation. The blocks were laid on a 
slant to protect the corn from the weath- 
a round crib, forty feet in 


er. It was 

diameter and twenty feet to the eaves, 
with a conical roof. In the center was 
an open space twelve feet in diameter for 
an air space. . That.left the corn four- 
teen feet thick. Under average condi- 
tions corn that thick and twenty feet 
deep would heat or mould, but outside of 
that I liked the crib 


This idea of circular corncribs has been 
with me all winter. This great brick 
b, decay proof, cost only half as much 


er bushel storage capacity as a double 
rib such as we commonly build 
Where an elevator is used to crib the 


crib seems the most 
this is made circular 
capacity can be 
money invested. 


orn, a high narrow 
ractical kind. If 

like a silo, I believe the 
made the greatest for the 


A crib could be built sixteen feet in 
diameter and twenty feet high. By using 
®°s6 studding and woven wire to cover 
hem, the walls would be cheap. A hoop 
now and then would make it stronger and 
safer. A center pole made up in trestle 
style like a windmill tower, would be 


handy for attaching guy wires and 
would give ventilation te the center of 
the crib. Then the corn would be in no 
place over eight feet thick. Such. a crib 
would hold as much as one eight feet 
wide, thirty-two feet long and sixteen 
feet high. 

Last year most of us lost our stand of 
clover when we tried to seed down a new 
field. The question is, now what shall 
we do in our rotation with this field that 
should have cut a crop of hay this com- 
ing summer and have gone into corn the 
following year? 

The common practice is to plow it up 
and put it into corn this year. But that 
does not work out well.. It breaks up the 
rotation and it makes too much*corn and 
too little hay to fit the farm pldns. 

A better way is to sow the piece to 


oats this spring for hay. Some Canada 
field peas, here in the north, along with 


makes better hay both to cure 
The peas also partially answer 
the’ purpose of the clover in helping the 
soil. This vlan gives the right amounts 
of the different kinds of crops and does 
not interfere at all with the rotation on 
the other fields. 

In buying clover seed this year one 
must be unusu:iliy careful about getting 
clean seed. With clover s-ed as high as| 
t is pow there is a great temptation te 
use se@d that is a little lac king in its pur- 
ity. Ipdoes not pay. T'ie days one will 
have towspend in pulling t.e noxious weeds 
he never had before so a convinces him 
of the value of clean sed 

The other day in the stockyards was a 


the oats 
and feed 


fine Angus bull on his way to the mar- 
ket The buyer ‘so was shipping him 
said that this oll aad sired the best 


Now because the 
longer he was 
and behind 


steers he had handle { 
owner him no 
being forced onto the market, 


cou ld use 








him there was being left on many farms 
scrub and grade sires that shonld have 
been sold. It is a shame to sacrifice such | 


stock. The shipping of that bull was a 
real loss to every feeder in the commun- 
ity. Sooner or later the calyes from the 
inferior bulls left behind, work their way 
into the feed yards and they would have 
made more money for everybody concern- 
@1 if they had been good ones. 

Cooperation, or some means of ex- 
changing the good pure bred breeding 
stock in a community would be a blessing 
to the whole neighborhood. It could be 
done, too. 

When I see congress meddling with the 
tariff schedules it reminds me of two 
horse traders “swapping” horses. Each is 
doing his best to beat thé other fellow and 
the other fellow’s interests. A_ tariff 
worked out on that ba§is is never going 
to stay fixed very long 

Already we are beginning to reap the 
benefits of our past dry season. It forced 
the building of many silos and we: are 
learning to appreciate their value. John 
Roll of Coin, Ia., put up a silo last fall 
and has been fattening steers from it. 
He began by cutting the green corn .into 
the feed bunks before the silo was filled. 
He fed nineteen 1,000-pound steers ninety- 
four days and lacked just five pounds a 
head of making an average gain of three 
pounds a head, daily. With a spread of 
$1.45 a hundred between purchase price 
and selling price they returned him 
$532.67 to pay for the feed eaten, allow- 
ing the manure to pay for the labor. . Be- 
sides this, there was the hog feed that was 
not counted. 

These cattle had been fed ten acres of 
corn in silage and 150 -ushels of snapped 
corn. They had received no grass, hay or 
meal of any kind. The corn to be esti- 
mated at 25 bushels an acre, the crop 
having been cut short’ bythe drought. 
Even high-priced corn makes cheap beef 
wien put in the’ silo. 

Sixty per cent of al] the horses that go 
unsound, go wrong in the heck joints. 
That ought to be reason enough for a 
man to look very close at the hocks of the 
horse he buys. 

Do you have the bad habit of putting 
things off? If not you are one of the 
few who’ were born lucky. . I believe just 
putting things off causes more worry and 
loss than any other thing on the farm. . 

Last fall two of my neighbors lost cat- 
tle by straw piles tipping over onto them. 
Both of them knew that the straw piles 
were in bad shape, but’ kept putting off 
fixing them until too late. 

Another man had a bad fire which he 
thought could have beew prevented if he 
had owned a fire extinguisher. He knew 
the value of them, but had not “got 
around” yet to get it. ‘Likewise his in- 
surance had run-out. 

There are so many little ways where 
putting things off causes trouble. The 
man who mends his harness with strings 
and wire is only putting the real mending 
off. Most of our tools are lost because 
we leave them lay around until it is 
handier for-us to put them where they 


belong. Usually, as a* consequence, we 
walk twice as far trying to find them 
when they are needed. 


This is one of my own bad habits. That 
is why I know its results so well, and 
that is why I am going to learn the “do 
it now” method. 

Some men think it is a great thing to 
beat the other fellow’s record. Did you 
ever stop to think that it was a whole lot 
bigger to break your own record? It 
means a man is continually growing. He 
might beat the other fellow a long ways 
and still not be growing any. 

The poor workman who does his work 
better today than he did it yesterday has 
received more from his work than the 
man who has slighted his task, ne matter 
how well he may havetcoyered #.—Geo. 
W. Godfrey, No D lowa. 
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Selecting, Feeding and Marketing Cattle 
Continued from page 35 


The experiment ran for 126 days and this lot 
of cattle made an average daily gain dur- 


ing the whole feeding period of 2.87 
pounds. To determine whether oil meal, 


cottonseed meal, clover or alfalfa is the 
most economical nitrogenous feed, re- 
quires not only a knowledge of market 
values, but of their nutritive raiios as 
well. 

It would seem from these experiments 
that a steer when on full feed and weigh- 
ing 1,000 pounds, should receive 20 
poufids of broken corn daily, properly 
balanced with some nitrogenous feed. 
This is a good ration and_is reliable data 
for a new feeder to use in making his 
estimates of the amount of corn required 
for his feeding operations. This amount 
shoild be fed only after ten or fifteen 
days of preliminary feeding. Shocked 
corn is the very best preliminary feed to 
be used. The dry lot feeding period sel- 
dom runs over 150 days and frequently 
only 100 days, depending upon the amount 
of flesh the cattle carry when starting 
on feed. 

As the idea in feeding is to get the iarg- 
est possible gain at the smallest possible 
expense, the price of mill feeds and the 
cost of them are of the utmost considera- 
tion. There are on the market a great 
many feeds, the basis of which is alfalfa 
and a poor grade of molasses—caddo 
cake, oil meal, cottonseed meal, bran and 
mixtures of shorts, bran and middlings 
are all recommended for use in cattle 
feeding for the protein which they con- 
tain to balance the carbohydrate of the 
corn. These feeds will cost from $22 to 
>35 a ton and they are fed in amounts 
varying from two to four pounds a day. 
At the. rate of two pounds a day duriny 
a feeding period of 125 days 250 pounds 
of mill feed will be required, which at 
the cost of $30.a ton will cost $3.75 a 
steer, or if fed four pounds a day the 
expense would be $7.50 a head. On-a 
car. loads of ‘twenty this would be from 
$75 to $150. By the use of clover or 
alfalfa hay costing not to exceed $15 a 
ton, the roughage and protein can be sup- 
“lied in one feed and the cost is greatly 
reduced, particularly if the clover or al- 
falfa is raised on the farm. 

In the use of nitrogenous concentrates 
the country over there has been a great 
waste in feeding. The economical use 
of these feeds provides for the amount 
that will just meet the animal require- 
ments. Feed in excess of this amount 
is not only wasted, but is wearing upon 
the animal to throw off this additional 
amount. The great benefit derived in 
the feeding of nitrogenous concentrates 
lies in their ability to increase the effi- 
ciency of the ration. These feeds of a 
nitrogenous character are laxative and 
put a finish on the cattle. .The hair 
looks smooth and glossy and the animals 
show the result of good care and feed- 
ing. 

When supplied with plenty of clover 
or alfalfa hay, oil meal fed the last 
month of the feeding period puts a bloom 
on the cattle that cannot be beat. With 
clover or alfalfa it is doubtful whether 
it is profitable to feed oil meal, or cotton 
seed meal during the whole feeding 
period. 

During the past few years there has 
been a zreat deal of interest aroused as 
to the value of silage in feeding opera- 
tions. Tests by at least four different 
experiment stations in the corn belt have 
proven that silage can be used profit- 
ably in the production of beef, and no 


doubt that the near future will see a 
great saving in the present wasteful 
method of handling the corn crop, by 


making it into silage. The question of 
silage is one which this limited article 
does not permit. 

There has been a great deal written 
about the best way to feed corn—shelled. 
broken, ground, or éorn, and cob meal. 
When the gain alone is consideted, cattle 
will make more gain on shelled ér ground 
corn than on broken cori: but, when the 
nork also is considered and the cost of 
grinding and she'line taken ifito consid- 


Continued on page 41 
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You need it for the information it 

contains on the care and use of 

saws and tools. It points the way to greater economy 
and satisfaction through the use 


DISSTON 


SAWS TOOLS FILES 


It broadens your knowledge of tools and the purposes 
for which they are intended. It is by understanding 
what tools to use and where to get the best that you can 
accomplish the greatest amount of good work with the 
least labor and expense and at the time the need arises. 
This book illustrates and describes the saws and tools 
made by Henry Disston & Sons in the largest and most 
efficient plant in the world devoted to such manu- 
factures. 
It shows how you can install and maintain « 
tool equipment on your farm that will not 
only make pleasant the ordinary saw- 
ing and work with tools, but also 
°F. = greatly to the money saving 
Ha ae t and even money making opportuni- 
ties— all fora very small investment. 
The DISSTON book is free 
— = —uwrite for your copy at once. 
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of any advertiser in Successful Farming toward any subscriber to Successful Farming. 

e only condition that we make is that the unfair dealing be definitely proven and that it be re- 

At Ported to us within thirty days from its occurence so that we may investigate the facts while they 
YY) arefresh. Keep this guarantee bond with your other valuable papers. 








— Publisher 


“P. S. In erder to make ourséives absolutely safe on this bond, we have refuséd in one yeat 
mote than $50,000 worth of advertising because we could not afford to place this 
guarantee back of it. . 
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Some Neglected Resources 














CONSERVATION A NECESSITY. 

The public seems suddenly to 
awakened to a realization of the 
sity of a conservation of our national re- 
From the beginning, the devel- 
opment of our country has been attend- 
ed with a reckless extravagance that is 
unparalleled. TElunters pursued the fur- 


have 
neces- 


sources, 


bearing animals far in advance of set- 
tlement, until those with the most val- 
uable skins were al! but exterminated 
before the government land was settled. 
Farmers worked their lands for the 
quickest returns, regardless of conse- 
quences, and when the soil became im- 


poverished, moved on westward to repeat 
the process on virgin soils. When the 
time at last arrived when there was no 
longer any west to which to go for new 
lands, and when it was discovered that 
not even the rich loam of the Mississippi 
valley was inexhaustible, scientifie farm- 
ing became a necessity and men turned 
back in their path to undertake the diffi- 
cult task of restoring the abandoned 
farms of the eastern states, which with 
proper care at first, might well have been 
in a productive state today. 

Not until our white pine forests had 
been exhausted and the hard wceod forests 
were nearing the same end, did we awak- 
en to the fact that our methods of lum- 
bering were such as to destroy the future, 
as well as the present crop of timber. A 
warning cry has been 
the probable exhaustion of coal and iron, 
and the public conscience is now 80 
aroused that what remains of forest and 
mine will be more carefully looked after. 

PROTECT THE BIRDS. 

There are, however, other resources not 
less valuable, that are in immediate dan- 
ger of being lost to posterity, and whose 
destruction does not even offer the one ex- 
cuse of present profit to the destroyers. 
That the loss will be a serious one is ev- 
idenced by the famine stricken sections 
of the old world. 

That the birds of prey and smaller 
carnivorous animals are of benefit, seems 
never to have occurred to the average in- 
dividual, and ignorance of their value is 
so general that they have been specifically 
exempted from the protection of the law 
in most states. There are in North 
America as many as thirty species of 
hawks, and scientists who have carefully 
studied their food habits have learned 
that only about four or five are destruc- 
tive to poultry to any great extent. There 


are about as many kinds of owls with a 
less proportion that are destructive, yet 
the average person will encourage the 


destruction of every hawk or owl he sees, 
without any consideration of their pos- 
value. Few people realize that the 
field mice are a menace to 
us of such a sericus nature that if left 
unchecked whole sections might be re- 
duced to famine because of their destruc- 


sible 


or moles 


tion of growing crops. That such does 
not occur is only because of the constant 
vigilance of the birds of prey, with the 
yesistance of such small animals as 


kunks and weasels, which prey upon the 
mice constantly. 
THE FIELD MICE PLAGUE. 
The voles, commonly called meadow 
mice, are wonderfully prolific. The breed 
ing season extends over most of the year. 


By Frank C. Pellett 
Si 














, but recently in some localities they have | 


become sO numerous as to be really ser- 
ious. A short time ago damage to nur- 
series around Rochester, New York,, to 


in a single year was reported, and then 
the girdling of five thousand bearing ap- 
ple trees in a large orchard in eastern 
Kansas. These instances were only 
more serious damage of the kind to which 
we were accustomed, but when the truck 
growers in a section of New Jersey re- 
planted a part of their crops three times 
in succession only to have it destroyed 
each time, and lose their crop for the 
year, we began to see a resemblance to 
the European plagues which have been 
of frequent recurrence during the past 
half century. The report of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture for 1908 mentions 
the occurrence of a plague of field mice 
in the Humboldt valley in Nevada which 
totally destroyed fifteen thousand acres, 
of a total of twenty thousand acres of 
alfalfa. This is indeed an occurrence 
which ought to awaken the people of 
America to the value of the natural en- 
emies of the little rodents. Even when 
poison is effective, which is only when 
very thoroughly applied over limited 
areas, it makes a tax that would arouse 
the bitterest opposition if levied directly 








in support of some public institution. 
In 1875-76 a portion of Hungary was 


ra'sed concerning | Visited with a similar plague of such se- 


verity that not only field anl garden 
crops were destroyed, but meadows, pas- 
tures and shrubbery and when nothing 
green ‘was to be had on which to sub- 
sist they lived by destroying each other 
until wiped out by an infectious disease. 
Thus were the inhabitants reduced to 
actual want for the necessities of life. 
A dozen similar occurences might be cited 
in various parts of Europe. Some time 
ago the British government appointed a 
special commission to investigate the vole 
plagues in parts of Scotland. This com- 
mission examined into the matter very 
thoroughly and reported the destruction 
of the birds of prey and smaller carniv- 
orous animals as .fesponsible for the 
enormous increase of voles that swarmed 
over the ccuntry. This should be suf- 
ficient warning to us of danger ahead, for 
in many places bounties are paid for the 
destruction of hawks and owls, and even 
crows, thus encouraging their extermina- 
tion. 

Fifty years ago the residents of the 


Mississippi valley were pioneers in a 
new country, yet already in driving 
through that section many fields of 


clover are to be seen with mounds of 
earth so numerous as to destroy quite a 


| percentage of the crop, as well as to in- 


terfere greatly with the mowing ma- 
chinery. Most farmers will tell you that 
pocket gophers are many times more num- 
erous than they were twenty years ago 


|} or even ten years ago, but few of them 


as many as six litters being brought forth | 


in a year by a single pair, and as each 
litter contains from three to eight, it is 
easy to see that without some check upon 
the there need not be a great 
many pairs piesent to bring upon us a 
vole plague of serious proportions with- 
in a few months. 

In the past the chief damage in this 
country has been the girdling of young 
fruit trees in nursery rows or orchards, 


increase 


have stopped to consider that at that time 
the bull snakes and weasels were still 
numerous and kept the gophers in check 
much more effectively than the ten cent 
bounty is now able to do. 

Most people are familiar with the fact, 
in a general way that song birds are ben- 
eficial in the destruction of insects, but 
few have any idea of the tremendous in- 
fluence they exert in keeping down such 
or the great amcunt of labor and 
expense that would be involved in under- 
taking to do the same work by spraying. 
Nor does the average individual com- 
prehend a fraction of the value of the 
sober colored little fellows that feed on 
weed seeds and consume in the aggregate 
thousands of tons. 

THE GAME BIRD PROBLEL. 

A few sportsmen are alive to the fact 

that most of our native game bi 


pests 


a’ ‘ 





the extent of a hundred thousand dollars | 
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SILF-RAISING GATES 


Time savers—money savers 
no valuable time wasted digging 
snow, ice or rubbish away from the 
Peerless Gates—raise and swing over 
all obstructions. 
Nothing gets under their rust-proof coat. 
Every part, frame, filling, hinges and 
latch carries a heavy coat of galvanizing. 

Extra heavy frames, nearly two inches 
in diameter; all No. 9 wire filling of 
Peerless Fencing, crossbars 6 inches 
apart, three 3-inch spaces at the bottom. 

A double latch no animal can work 
and a barb wire top that discourages 
reaching over, 

Ask your dealer for the Peerless Gate; 
if he won't supply you, write direct. 


Peerless Wire Fence Co., 28.""..25 
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1 li Cents a Rod Up 


Sold on 30daysfreetrial. If not satisfied re- 
turn it at our expense and we will refund 
yourmoney. 80-rod spool of Idea! galvanized 

BARBED WIRE $1.4 
Write today for large Free Catalogue. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Box 220 Muncie, Indiana. 
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ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


Our handsome All Steellawn fence costs 
less than wood andis much more durable. 
Write fors 1 Prices and freeCatal 

showing 25 designs. WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY. 





















KOKOMO FENCE MACHINE CO. 
423 North St. i 
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rapidly disappearing and that unless the 
wholesale destruction is checked soon, 
that within another generation most of 
them will have followed the wild pigeon 
to oblivicn. ' 

It seems to me the only one is that 
ull true sportsmen and bird lovers must 
‘o-operate in getting the migratory birds 
placed where they belong, under the con- 
trol of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Their protection will then 
be made a matter of scientific study and 
open seasons for game birds will be pro- 
vided only at such times as will not inter- 
fere with the rearing of the young, and 
will only be allowed to continue for such 
pericds as will allow the increase to keep 
pace with the slaughter. As for the 
skunks and weasels and birds of prey the 
only hone lies in educating the public to 
their value to such an extent as will 
demand suitable laws for their protec- 
tion. Fur tarming is bound to come in 
crder to supply the American publie’s 
ever increasing demand for furs and let 

‘us hope that those who are pioneers in 
that line will succeed to such an extent 
as to encourage others to embark in the 
business, to the end that the demand may 
be ‘supplied without reducing our native 
fauna to extermination.* The day is rap- 
idly approaching when it will be found to 
be cheaper to build vermin proof poultry 
houses and pens than to depend on a 
wholesale destruction of the predaceous 
birds and animals. 


Od 
Worth of the Fanning Mill. 


The fanning mill should be one of the 
indispensable requirements on every farm. 
I cannot imagine anyone as being so reck- 
less as to sow his seed without first 
cleaning it. Good clean seed is one of the 
prinie requisites to good crops. 

How often do you see weeds grow in 
profusion where invariably wheat, oats 
or corn should be growing. Every weed 
seed sown likely will growand crowd out 
good seed, tending to lessen the yield of 
a good crop. It may be considered a 
small matter, or the croaking about noth- 
ing , but remembering how weeds tend 
to. propagate, coming up year after year 
of themselves where the farmer's grain 
crops must be sown annually, it may 
necessarily have to be considered as a 
hugely important matter, or at least turn 
out to be in the end. 

The putting of the seed through the 
fanning mill will not only clean out the 
weed seeds, but also the undesirable un- 
prolific small grain seeds, leaving the re- 
maining seed, the seed you intend to sow, 
clean, uniform in size‘ and the best in 
quality. This done year after year with 
painstaking care must certainly reward 
the farmer for time and labor spent with 
better and better, if not the best of crops. 
The importance of clean, uniform seed as 
an influnce to better crops. cannot be 
gainsaid. 

For many years the oat crop has been 
the most neglected, tie most carelessly 
handled of any crop sown or planted. The 

‘seed was promiscuously scattered broad- 
cast over land that had been in no way 
half prepared to receive it; taken right 
from the bin where it had been deposited 
directly from the thresher the previous 
fall, dirt, weed seeds, small, -half formed 
grain and all. Sown under such circum- 
stances, in such negligent conditions, can 
a perfect crop, or even a half crop be 
vexpected from your fields? 

We have put our seed oats through the 
fanning mill prior to sowing and have 
cleaned from them, say from 20 bushels 
of oats cleaned, a bushel and over of dirt, 
containing millions of .the most noxious 
weed seeds. Does it pay? 

Ask the successful farmer with the big 
vield “what forms the foundation of a 
good crop,” and he will answer you, “sec- 
ond to none in importance is good clean 
seed.” Soil condition may be perfect, but 
if you have not the prime seed to deposit 
in that soil your labors may be counted 
vain. 

There is no.grain seed sown or planted 
on the farm. but what it would benefit the 
farmer to put it through the fanning mill 
for clean, uniform, best in quality seed. 
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the King of Horse 


CQAA%2 
Prospectus. Every man, young or old, who 
is ambitious to make a big success will find 
this book a stepping stone to a money-making 
profession. All who love horses will want to 
know what the greatest horse trainer in the 
world knows about controlling these noblest 
animals of the brute creation. 


King of Horse Trainers and Tamers 


Prof. Beery was tre:nendously successful 
in giving exhibitions of his marvelous skill in 
training horses and mastering man-killing 
stallions. He traveled all over the United 
States, thrilling vast audiences everywhere. 
Honors were showered upon him by admiring 
thousands. He has now retired from his mar- 
velous career in the arena and is giving the 
world the benefit of his priceless knowledge, 
having established a correspondence system 
of horsemanship, the only instruction of its 
kind in the world. 


Make Worthless Horses Valuable! 


Prof. Beery’s System of Horse Training 
enables you to turn horses whose viciousness 





scary, balky, tricky, kick- 
ing, biting, unruly horse or 
colt will be intensely interest- 


Prof. Jesse Beery, world-famous as 


Tamers, without charge, will give you 
a copy of his wonderful Horse-Trainer’s 


ny, Tricky, Scary, 


Balky Colts and Horses! 


Write for Prof. Jesse Beery’s Grand Free 
“Horse -Trainer’s Prospectus’ 
4 


\ 


a vicious, 















cement that 


Trainers and 


ee 






trustworthy. There is lots of money in break- 
ing colts and curing horses of bad ‘habits. 
The field is unlimited, 


. 
Be a Horse Trainer! 
Make $1,200 to $3,000 a Year 

The career of a professional Horse Trainer 
offers remarkable money-making opportuni- 
ties, at home or traveling. Men who have 
mastered Prof. Beery’s System are making all 
the way from $1,200 to $3,000 a year. Owners 
gladly pay $15 to $25 a head to have vicious, 
tricky horses broken of bad habits or to have 
green colts properly trained. A good horse 
trainer is the most independent man on earth. 
Drop him in any community, among total 
strangers, and he will be making all kinds of 
money in no time. 


Has Taught Thousands Successfully 


Some of Prof. Beery’s graduates are travel- 
ing, giving exhibitions in cities. Some now 
own profitable training stables. Some are 
getting rich buying up cast-off kickers, “‘man- 


killers,” tricksters and horses “afraid-of- 
autos” for next to nothing, handling them a 
tow Fig te and selling at tremendous profit. 
rown, Cameron, Mo., writes: *‘Last month 
I 5.9; Soo 00 training colts, besides doing my regular 
farm work. 
8. M. Ryder, Mercersburg, Pa., writes: *‘I am mak- 
ing money buying 3-year-old kickers cheap, hand- 
li them a few days and selling them, perfectly 


Only 8 Hours to Break a Colt! brat om, $f 6 laree HiSbfason, TH Route No. 3. writes 


By Prof. Beery’s simple method you can oThres b.. 3 ey paid $125 for a5-yeur-old kicker, 
traim a colt in eight hours to be absolutely terday I sold her for $225." ech me er. 


Great Free Book on Prof. Beery’ s System of Horse Training 


This book is an eye-opener on the whole subject of Horse Traiging. Prof. Beery’s lessons are 
simple, thorough and ponstion®. he book shows the possibilities of the 
profes ession for oay men likes na It ~ty hondeoay — 
ells how Prof, Beery became the -«y 
Trainers and Horse Tamers. How you can learn to & t he has 
done, in spare time. Are you ambitious to make money, to make & a 
name for yourself? Follow the teachings of Prof. Beery and become 
amasterhorseman! Do you own & horse that song can’t handie? Then 
write for the Horse-Trainer’s pectus 
Tell me all about your horse, 


or bad habits make them utterly worthless 
and unsalable into valuable, useful animals. 

Prof. Beery is unalterably opposed to harsh, 
cruel treatment of horses. His methods are 
humane, safe, simple and successful even in 
the mostextremecases. Youcan learn to tell 
any horse’s disposition at first sight. 












6“ ” 
Horse-Trainer’s Prospectus Coupon 
PROF. JESSE BEERY, Box 9 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
Send me a copy of your “Horse-Trainer’s Prospectus.” ‘ 
| 
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Oy This Winter 
Seopa 1 Lilinber 


After the crops are Lg harvested, why not work the 
wood lot for the money that’s in it? Fall is lumber 
time—the time to cut yor timber, into lumber for 
your own use or to sel Buy an “ American ” Saw 
Mill, which cuts the most lumber at the least cost, 
and run it with your farm engine. The price ofa 
carload of lumber will buy an “ American” Mill that 
will cut acarload a day. Ask for our book, “ Making 
Money Off the Wood Lot.” It explains a money-mak- 
ing proposition for the farmer. Write our nearest office. 


American Saw Mill Machinery C0. necvesiows, 8. 


Hackettstown, N. 2. 
1577 Terminal Bidg., New York. 














Chicago, Savannah, New Orleans. 

55 
The “Pulverator” Makes Better Seed Beds 
In One-Half the Time Yorccrt! NEW, Principle. 


Cultivates, Pulverizes, Levels 
and Packs. All at once. Saves Plowing, Work, Time 
and Money. Write for FREE literature. Address 


NAYLOR MFG. CO., © Box 4i, Plano, iil. an 
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Mid- Winter 
Dairy Talks 


Are not those cows getting rather tire 
of one routine of dry feed every day? AY 
change of ration even though it be chuck- 
ed in but once a week will make the ani- 
mals look expectant when you come about 
{t sharpens their appetite, too. A good 
feeder is in turn a good milker 

That extra feed might be a mess of 
hopped vegetables and steamed oats, 
lover or millet bay, sorghum or Kafir 
fodder, sheaf oats from the mow, or any- 
thing to get away from the regular fod- 
der ration once in a while. You get tired 
of bread and butter and a fried mush ra- 
tion. So do the animals, but when penned 
up they must depend upon you as their 
grateful servant. 

A large drinker is a heavy 
supplied with a plentiful ration. 

If you have been forcing the milch 
cows to drink ice water you are not get- 
ting near the milk you should. You don't 
feel like drinking much ice water now, 
do you? Same with the cows. Neither 
will they unless forced by extreme thirst 
They like their water warm just the same 
as you do your tea and coffee these frosty 
davs. 

If you have no tank beater or cannot 
it will pay well te keep the lids 
dewn tight much of the time. If ice 
forms upon the surface, break it up and 
toss it out with a fork every chore time. 
Then pump in fresh water from the well 

temper that in the tank. What if you 


milker if 


use one, 










1 to break the ice with vour nose: 
woulda’t you soon make a holy kick? 

Some milkers go after their animals so 
vicked if they make a misstep or do not | 
stand over in a double quick hurry. May-| 
he the hair about the udder has grown | 
ong and ought to be snipped off a bit. | 
The best animal will resist if you pull | 
this long hair on a severe cold morning, 
rabbing hold of the teats carelessly. 
Chaps and cold sores or injuries from 
rough dry bedding might cause her 
rudeness A little vaseline will put an 
nd to the trouble. 

Seek out the cause before hammering 
the animal about. Then whistle and wait 
for old Star to stand over. Maybe you 
an not whistle Anyway do not swear 
r hold the milk stool uplifted in one 
hand They are intended to sit on and 
ot as an implement of torture 

{ box or trough filled with salt and 

ing upon the wall will furnish salt and 
good health to the cows of this 





eans of 


untry They know hest when they 
int this condiment and they ought to 
ive it before them always Not rock 
} but pure barrel salt. so they can: 

enough when they want enough 
The eow that. is coming fresh now 
ht to have special care Shut by 
lf where she will not be bunted 


the sides of the sheds or mangers 
Pienty of vouchace and not too mucn 


n After a few days gain upon the 
n ration.’ then there is little danger 
milk fever A bucket of warm mash 
] nail of tenid water administered 


ym after freshening goes a long ways 
rd setting a cow richt at this neriod 
Geo. W. Brown, Hancock Co., Ohio. 





If you do} 


Don't stint on the feed now 


r cows will stint vou on their milk | 
lake a trip around to the water sup-|‘ 

nee it 1 whil Sometimes the | 
irce fails when we least etpect it That | 


eans a big drop in milk yield. 
Some kind of feed that has juice in 
t be given if you expect to get milk 
here is one kind of salt, and only one 
that should be used in making butter. and 
that is salt that is pure and free from 
adniteraticn I saw some recently that 
was fairly.loaded with some kind of stuff, 
I could not tell what, that made it abso- 
lutely unfit for any use. It was more 





jand she will 





Geo. W. Brown 
E. L. Vincent 


and 


Mrs. A. C. McPherson 


like flour than salt. There ought to be a 
big penalty on offering such stuff for sale. 

Carry your butter to market often. 
Fresh butter is the thing these days. Few 
people want it made five or six months 
ago. 

Do you know how to wash a butter jar? 
Some act as if they did not. Cold water 
first, scraping off the particles that cling 
to the sides with a knife: then take 
the hottest kind of hot water—warm 
won't do at all—and a clean cloth and 
work at it till the last bit of butter is 
out. Then scald with good clean water, 
rinse with cold and set out for the sun to 
do the rest. —E, L. Vincent. 


There is such a close connection be- 
tween the health of the cow and the con- 
sumer of her milk product that the dairy- 
man cannot be too careful in her man- 
agement. A prominent dairyman says: 
We know of many instances where the 
best of cows were used, and good feeding 
practiced, and yet results fell far short 
of what might reasonably have been ex- 
pected, simply because animals did not 
receive kindly treatment which is essen- 
tial if they are to be kept well, and give 
milk a long time. The herd should be 
moved slowly. Never hurry a cow, or 
strike her or speak harshly. A quiet 
voice and a caressing touch is quite as 


potent as digestible protein. The most 
successful dairymen are in close touch 
with every cow in their herd. Content- 


ment and good feed makes quantity and 
quality with the cow. 

A farmer's wife related that she had 
the evening before broken her milking 
stool on a “pesky” cow. Some of the 
listeners were shocked, others laughed 
and some sympathized. The latter had 
had “experiences” of their own. Un- 
ruly cows are the result of wrong treat- | 
ment from calfhood. The dairy calf 
should be handled daily, and be early | 
broke to the halter. The character of 
the cow is very much the result of man- 
agement. No one who has no control 
of himself when handling dairy animals 
has any business with them. 

Give the calves a name from the first. 
They will be easier managed afterward 
when older. When cows are filing into 
the barn, if Kate goes into Bess’s stall 
to steal a mouthful, by simply speaking 
her name her attention will be attracted 
forget her errand and go 
to her own stall. One dairyman said 
that he treated each of his cows as if 
she were a lady. This we think was an 
extreme view of the case. One must be 
firm as well as kind when handling ani- 
mals. 

The cow is a nervous animal. and 
treatment that excites, as running, blows, 
harsh words, etc., reacts upon the ner- 
voys System and lessens the milk flow. 
The best dairymen keep no dogs. 

There are two types of dairymen: 
Here is one who uses the greatest care 
in the management of his herd: no 
coercion is allowed in treatment, no harsh 
words, no clubs, no dog is allowed on 
the premises All is quiet, each cow 
knows her name and obeys her master’s 
call: everything moves along like clock- 
work; order prevails in all parts. 

Here is another type: His cows are | 
brought in from pasttire on a run by a 
dog and arrive heated and excited at the 
milking place, there to receive harsh 
words and often blows to reduce them 
to a “proper State” to be milked. But 
nature will outwit him every time, and 
the milk flow will not be normal under 
such treatment 

Which type is to be preferred ?— Mrs. 
A. ©, McPherson. 
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An honest mill sold in an 


corn buys it. 


A“ 
It saves twice its cost every 
year. Get my free catalog. 
e. mM. » BOX, GSS. JOLIET, ILLINOIS 
fetes BULL DOG” 
Feed on the 


TEN DAYS FREE 


meal with ove gal of gacline ot 
one set 
rollers will grind bu. of cob and 
corn. “Sell rollers are 
ouly three inches in diameter which 
accounts for light running, Get cer 
FREE ond Semples. Address. 
THE LETZ MFG. Co. 
202 E. Road, Crown Point,Ind 


QUAKER CITY MILLS 
Heals Corn and cobs shag ad Kar 
Fave t all mills 























10 days’ Trial. Keep the beet and 
return others. 
Sibines, Casters Bhotene: 

THE COMPANY 





STRAUB 
Dept. 7.881-e0 Filbert 86 Phila., Pa. 
Dept. E-3705-09 So. Ashland Ave., Cnieago, TIL 
The advertisers in Successful Farming 
are worthy of your cdnfidence. ‘ Their 
advertisements are guéranteed. 
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Selecting, Feeding and Marketing 
Cattle. | 


Continued from page 37 
eration, experiments have proven that} 
broken ear corn is the most economical | 
way to feed that grain. 

Whether upon grass or in the feed 
lot salt should be before the cattle all of 


the time, whether rock or barrel salt be 
used that is something for the feeder 
to determine for himself. 


The fattening process is one of evolu- 
tion rather than of revolution, the change 
from ene day to the next is not per- 
ceptable, during the first month the nov- 
ice is apt to have misgivings as to the 
progress of events. If the cattle are 
eating well, are content and not over fed, 
he can safely trust to the future. When 
he can see rolls of fat in the flank, cush- 
ions of fat on the rump and a well de- 


veloped cod, he can rest assured that 
al] things are coming well. 
THE MARKETING. 

When the time arrives to ship there 
are some things which may be done in 


order to get the best results on the mar- 
ket. It is the privilege of the shipper 
to water and feed his stock before they 
are weighed, with this in view it is to 
his advantage to have them eat and 
drink all they will when they arrive at 
the stock yards, so the last day of feed- 
ing the corn is diminished at least one- 
half, and .the animals are fed oats and 
all of the hay they will eat. They 
should be shut off from water at least 
twelve hours before shipping. If the 
cattle are shipped directly from free ac- 
cess to water, with the excitement of 
shinning, they are very likely to scour and 
that means a large shrink. 

The ¢ars should be well bedded so the 


cattle will not slip. An _ experienced 
feeder will consign different grades of 


eattle to different commission firms, but 
to the inexperienced there is no rule to 
follow in selecting a firm to handle his 
business. It is well for the feeder to ac- 
company the shipment, not that he can 
materially assist the commission man, 
but the fact of his presence has a salu- 
tary effect upon those who handle his 
consignment. 


* * 
> + 


Importance of Cleanliness. 


In dairy work cleanliness at all times 
and in all things cannot be too strongly 


emphasized. One of the greatest draw- 
backs in the »roduction of a high-class 


dairy butter is the ordinary milk pail. 
It is practically impossible to obtain milk 
free from dirt with the open-top pail, 
even though the udder of the cow is 
washed and every precaution for cleanli- | 
ness taken. If a pail of milk, drawn 
under ordinary conditions, be strained 
through a folded cheese cloth and the 
residue examined it will show plainly the 
need of a different pail. 

A covered pail, having a small opening 
at the ton where the milk can drain 
through several thicknesses of cheese 
cloth, is a vast improvement over the old- 
style open-top. In this way much of the 
floating dust, loaded with bacteria, will 
be kept from settling in the milk. 

The flank and udder of the cow shonld 
be washed:to remove all filth and scales. 
loose hairs and particles of straw and 
dust that may be clinging to the body. 
It is needless to say that the person 
and hands of the milker should be clean 
and he should not dip his fingers into the 
milk stream in order to moisten the teats. 
At the time of milking all offensive odors 
shonld he absent from the barn. A dark, 
fonl-smelling, dust-laden stable can hardly 
he a source of really sweet milk. 

—Wm. H. Underwood. 
© ¢ ¢ 

A man and his wife were looking over 
a farm with an eye to buying and the man 
called attention to the fine house. “I’m 
looking at the land,” his wife replied. 
“People can’t live off fine houses, it is 
the land that counts.”—C. E. D 
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They who lengthen their nights shorten 
their days.—Southey. be 
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AND UPWARD 
SENT ON TRIAL. 
FULLY 
GUARANTEED. 














—AMERICAN=— 


SEPARATOR’ 


A brand new, well made, easy running, easily 
cleaned, perfect skimming separator for $15.95. 
Skims one quart of milk a minute, warm or cold. 
Makes thick or thin cream. Thousands in use 
giving splendid satisfaction. Different from this 
picture, which illustrates our low priced large 
capacity machines. The bowl isa sanitary marvel 
and embodies all our latest improvements. Our 
richly illustrated catalog tells all about it. Our 
wonderfully low prices and high quality on all 
sizes and generous terms of trial will astonish you. 
Our twenty-year guarantee protects you on every 
American Separator. Western orders filled from 
Western points. Whether your dairy is large or 
small, get our great offer and handsome free 
catalog. ADDRESS, 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO., 


4 eh, 
y ‘ } 
. a) | 
—_— - . — 
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<—— * 
BOX 1059, 
BAINBRIDGE, N. Y. 
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A LOUDEN LITTER CARRIER changes barn 
~ erudgery into child’s play. With powerful worm gear 


(an exclusive Lowden feature) 1 pound pull on the chain 
lifts 40 pounds in box—a boy can hoist half a ton, 


Raises and lowers any distance up to 25 feet. Stands 
where put; can’t fall. Fill the box, raise it and give it a shove. .It carries 
the load out of the barn to manure spreader or litter heap, wherever you 
want it; dumps load automatically and returns to you, 

is the way to 


The Louden Way 623i. 


Economy and Profit inthe barn. Our 40 years experience 
in fitting barns is at your service for the asking. Have your dealer send 
us rough ground plan of your barn and we will send you price. 

We make full line of stalls and stanchions, hay tools 
and door hangers. 
Write for catalog of Barn Equipment and valuable book on manure uses. 


Louden Machinery Co., en rps¢737: 


Before You Milk Your Cows 


ain for the 
SEPARATOR Bock Sent FRE 


Our free book is a gold mine of cream and butter-profit facts. 
It tells you how to get a// the cream, highest guality cream, 
with east work and bigeest profits for the longest termof years. Itshows 
you in plain figures how to make from $5.00 to $15.00 more from 
every cow, per year, whether you now own a cream separator 
or not. Don’t:you want this great book, FREE? Get all the 


Facts You Want to Know About Separators 


Read about the Great Western. Note that the bowl delivers cream from the top and 
skim-milk from the bottom, so there’s no chance of their mixing. It is self-drain- 
ing and seif-flushing; thereare no long tubes, no minute slots, corners, crevices, 
or ragged es to hold milk and collect dirt. The Great Western is ba!!-bearing 
throughout. Perfectly uniform balis, 50 to 100% harder than regular, Ba)i races 
tempered so file cannot touch them. We will arrange for you to get a Great 
Western on any kind of a trial to prove our claims are not strong enough. 


Now! Just mai! us your name and address on a postal for the big, fine, 


illustrated Great Western Book, 
ROCK ISLAND PLOW CO., 407C Second Ave., Rock Island, IL 


h“SUN LIGHT. 


t into day. o smoke, 
grease, odor, Hollow Wire Systems also, 


| Gasoline LAMP 


Agents make good commissions. 

catalog and terms. 

Satisfaction or Money Back. 
sa Years of Success, 


1203.Market St., Canton, O. 
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“Lighten” Your Labor Wi 
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Make work easy..with the bright, soft, 
pleasant light of the 


SUN Incandescent 


s00 candle power each burner. w8styles 
handsome fixtures. 1, 2, 3 4 burners, 
Conforms to insurance underwriters’ 
rules. Barns go per cent. air—io percent, 


Bydre-carbou ¥8P"- Sun Light Co, 
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Batter Notes. 


While I enjoy feeding and caring for 
sl! farm animals, the cows are my special 
pride. 

During the winter each cow is curried 
and brushed, then fed and milked. My 
rations consist of one-third crushed corn, 
one-third ground oats and one of wheat 
bran. Each cow receives three quarts 
of this feed night and morning with about 
one gill of cotton seed meal mixed in. 
They are fed hay, fodder and oat straw. 

Potato parings, turnips, beets, cab- 
bage and pumpkins are fed occasionally. 
Now and then I add one tablespoon 
of pulverized charcoal to their feed. Salt 
is kept by them in brick form and they 
have free access to water. 

Nothing except a real necessity will 
cause me to fail in milking them regu- 
larly, and I always milk until the udder 
is perfectly empty, for I have learned by 
personal observation that there is more 
butter fat contained in the last drawn 
from the udder than in the first three 
quarts milked. » 

Milk vessels are first washed in 
luke warm water then scalded and al- 
lowed to air from one milking to the next. 
Churn and other utensils are treated in 
the same manner. 

A quart of new milk is kept in the 
warming closet to form starters for the 
churnings, which are slightly heated then 
poured in hot jars which have the starter 
added. Treated thus the cream thickens 
in the coldest of weather without turn- 
ing bitter. When ready to churn set the 
cream jar in warm (not hot) water and 
bring to proper temperature. 


Post 
Toasties 








A Treat 

So Sweet; 
Add Cream 
Then Eat. 


Post 
Toasties 


“The Memory Lingers” 





Postum Cereal Company. Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich 














After the butter is gathered, the milk 
drawn off and water just a degree colder 
than the milk poured on butter until the 
milk is washed out then ome heaping 
tablespoon of salt added for ‘each pound 
of butter, the butter worked smooth, but 
not salvy, with a paddle and ‘tholded, set 
aside to harden and then packéd in stone 
jars until ready for market.—Mrs. 
Phillips, Washington Co., Tenn. 
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Good, Solid Cream. 


Cold winds chill them clear to the 
marrow. Keep them in out of these 
zephyrs. Money in it. 


If the cows do get caught out in a 
storm while you are away at work on 
the farm or downtown, put them in as 
soon as you can and wipe them off nice 
and dry. Don’t let them get shivery if 
you can help it. Chilly cows put little 

Take a little more pains about feeding 
and grooming the cows this month than 
usual. Lots of little sticks and stuff will 
cling to their sides if you are not care- 
ful, and they will find their way to the 
milkpail quick if you are not on the look- 
out. 

No man in the possession of his facul- 
ties would ever think of scrimping a cow 
on feed now. To do this would be to 
take bread right out of the mouths, of 
one’s own folks. And yet, when the hay- 
mow gets down toward the bottom and 
the feed bill looks long and hard to man- 
age, some of us come pretty suspiciously 
near to making a mess of it just that 
way. Doesn't pay, fellow farmers. We 
will hear from it later if we do it. 

Some of the tin they use these days 
in making cans and pails and such things 
is dreadfully poor—hardly worth taking 
home, in fact. Soon rusts out. But we 
can get good tin now. It will last by 
far longer, and length of service means 
money saved. 

One of the worst things we can do is 
to let the milk get too cool before we run 
it through the separator.’ You can’t 
get the cream all out of it that way, do 
your best. It ought to be about as warm 
as when it first comes from the cow. 

There is a big temptation to leave the 
separator without cleaning some of these 
cool mornings. “It’s so cool, I don’t be- 
lieve it wil take any hurt if I leave it 
till tomorrow.” Ever hear anything like 
that? It won’t do, friends. Got to keep 
the separator clean every time you use it 
or you will surely wish you had later. 

One place where it never pays to use 
poor oil is on the separator. Get the 
very best. In fact, poor oil always costs 
more than it comes to. Gums things all 
up, wears out quick and makes all kinds 
of machinery run harder than it other- 
wise would. 

If you want the milk things washed 
right, wash them yourself. The hired 
man’s mind is off on something else. 
Can't trust him. Be there yourself with 
good, clean hot water and clean clothes 
and clean brushes. There is no use. talk- 
ing, it takes an artist to do this job as it 
ought to be done. 

Write to the state dairy association 
and get the latest literature in your line. 
You can learn some things about the 
business yet. Queer if you can’t. There 
was a man out on the frontier that knew 
it all; but he died of starvation some 
years ago. 

Stop kicking other folks for the same 
mistakes you make. 

Make your own butter? ‘Sell it while 
it is fresh. The market is working that 
way more and more. 

Butter ladles beat bare hands. You 
may think yours are as clean as_ the 
cheek of a lily; and yet, in spite of your- 
self, you will give a bit of off flavor to 
your butter if your bands come in con- 
tact with it. Use the ladle, then. 

Don’t worry if somebody says “you 
don’t know anything about making but- 


ter.” Go to work and find out. That’s 
the best way to get even with your critic. 
- E. L. Vincent. 

> > 





Wake not a sleeping lion. 











IMPLEMENTS AND PROFITS 


Do you realize to what extent the implements on 
the farm control the profits? When you consider 
that each one is capable of either increasing or 
decreasing the returns from thecrops upon which 
it works, it is apparent that too thorough a study 
of its uses and construction is almost impossible. 


While it is a matter of right—of justice—that 
farmers should buy their implements as cheaply 
as is consistent with 
quality, they can always 
afford to buy the best. 


There are five prints to 
consider in evory ma- 
chine: (1) Its purchase 
price must be fair. 

It must do the work for 
which it is bought. (3) It 
must be economical to 
operate. (4) Its repairs 
must be reasonable. (5) 
It must serve a long life. 


Upon these five points 
every implement should 
be judged and selected. 
The second, third, fourth 
and fifth factors may all be included in the one 
term, efficiency. Upon the efficiency of the tools 
depends the yield and cost of production. 


Mr. Farmer, we have made farm machines for 
sixty years upon the standard of those five points 
by which you should select your implements. It 
is your standard, and our standard; just “Johns- 
ton Quality.” If we are not supplying all of your 
tools, we should. It means satisfaction—profit. 


Our free catalog will show you why. Itis full of 
information on farm mechanics, and will be sent 
you on request. Write a post card for it today. 


Johnston Harvester Co., Box 124n, Batavia, N. Y. 












JOHNSTON 
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heBlack Hawk Spr eader 





Of Solid Oak And Steel 






» hog — — — All es —— 
side and easy access. 
~~ ame Babbitt Mera ” 
1, indestructible, trouble-proof Black 
cis the best-paying investment you can make. 
“a us send you big free catalog and “20 reasons.” 
D. M. SECHLER IMPLEMENT 
6G CARRIAGE COMPANY, 
















AGENTS 


& 
Pen MAKE $3v 



















p Grain Bese, ai 
ents, A 
and | Wire Cuts on ttle. 
=» neat aan | repair and quickly, 
diamon point ave pe nose, 2 a hollow h 
otal parts, Oo ttle, an bobbin holdin 
git extra tools 
yaw Special discounts to 
id 9on aot home with samp e." 
Spenser writes ‘Sold 11 price $1.00. 


@ ehutti ited 


id for 6c, for $1.00. Get one kee a 
— or 80, mend all your Harness, etc. and = if 
you are not satisfied return the Aw! and ye will Tetund 
your money. Send quick for sample and instructions. 


ANCHOR MFG. CO, Dept. 10650, DAYTON, O. 


AGENTS $3 a Da 


WEW PATENTED pina. f 
CURRY COMB 
Made of best cold, rolled 


“Takes just half the me 
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world’’—for 25 years. 


Get the big news on the only self- 
contained combination gasoline en- 
gine and cream separator — the 
AUTOMATIC-—~that farmers and 
dairymen everywhere in America 
have been waiting for. Nothing else 
like it. It’s in a class by itself. 


NOW When The 
Milking is Done, The 
Skimming is Done 

For dairymen and farmers with 
three cows or more, this is the 
greatest machine invented for 25 
years—as a labor-saver, time-saver 
and money-maker. 

Read the fifteen points about the 
AUTOMATIC below that will show 
you at a glance why you ought to get 
one right away. You can /rade in 
your old machine, 


Look This Over 
for a Minute 


You won’t get the whole story here. 
But you’ll get the idea at once. 

No man whosees the AUTOMATIC 
or hears about it can get away from 
wanting one, whether he has an old 
style hand crank machine or not. 


First Consider 
these fifteen ints of undisputed 
AUTOMATIC Superiority that no 

sepafator can get around: 


1—The only Crankless and Gearless Stand- 
ardized Perfect Separator in workmanship 
and materials. 

2—The only Self-Contained Combination 
Cream Separator and Gasoline Engine— 
absolutely DEPENDABLE for your work 
twice a day, 365 days in the year. 

3—Perfect skimmer and separates faster 
than 10 men can milk. 

4—When the milking is done, the skimming 
is done. ; 

5—Runs smoothly without watching—for 
6 hours. 

6—Engine power enough to do any work 
that man or woman power can do on farm 
or dairy. 


















A GENUINE 


HAT NEXT? That’s what our competitors asked—What Next? The AUTOMATIC has 


been a 20th Century Wonder. No machine has so interested the farm and dairy—‘“‘cow 
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7—One size 
Automatic for any 
size dairy. 

8—Speed of bowl brought up 
in 15 seconds and will run for6 
hours-wi‘hout any variation. 

9—Stands solid as a rock with- 
out vibration and absolutely 
odorless with exhaust tube at- 
tached to muffler. 

10—Only one oil wy ti fill. 

1l—Absolutely the MOST SAN- 
ITARY and ecsiest cleaned—be- |; 
sides being exclusively “fool- 5% 
proof.” 

12—No experience necessary as 
it is the simplest machine ever 
made both in engine and separator. 

13—No cranking to start engine 
as you just give ropea pull on fly- 
wheel like spinning a top. 

14—Strongest guarantee of perfect depend- 
able work and price so low that it practically 
Sells itself. 

15—Actually the only perfectly SANITARY 


Standard Separator Co., 


Sole Manufacturers and Patentees 


President 


big AUTOMATIC Book—just off the 
press for 1912— 
largest book on cream separators. 
Contains more money-making facts 


matter how big a dairy you have or 
where you live. 


you buy or not. 


K FREE 
—Send Name 


MORTON DECKER, 257 Reed St., Milwaukee, U.S. A. 


Oth Century 
ow World” Wonder 
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K FREE 


ir name at once for our 










most complete and 


ations to prove them, 
ers and dairymen, no 















Get this book sure 
acts whether . 













crank operator whose dreath and 
sweat may contaminate both the 
cream and milk while “turning” any 
old style separator. 


Delivered on Your Place With 
Demonstration — at a Low 


Price That Will Astonish You 


Most liberal Rperentes and selling 
plan on the AUTOMATIC that you 
ever heard of—at a price so low for 
this combination machine, with or 
without its other power uses at- 
tachments, that you'll be delighted 
that you wrote to us to investigate 
the AUTOMATIC, with all of the 
combination work it will do, in- 
cluding any work on the p’ ace that 
man or woman power can do. 
Book tells all, including all about 
the A TIC Electric Li Plant 
—to be used in connection with 
our AUTOMATIC Engine. 
Decide now to write your postal or letter 
today, and mail it, for our BIG BOOK, which 
can make and save you many dollars tf you will 
letit. Writetoday. Address 
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Be Sure to Ask for Book Y 









Natural and Artificial Feeds. 
There seems to be a wide difference of 
opinion among dairymen and ‘breeders of 
pure-bred cattle concernittg the feeding of 
highly concentrated rations and also in 
regard to the common practice of grow- 
ing the heifer calves on a too highly ni- 
trogenous ration. 

While visiting down East some time 
ago I had the pleasure of spending a few 
weeks with an old gentleman who had 
been a dairyman all of his life and we 
had a friendly discussion over the rela- 
tive profits of the old system of dairying, 
when hay and home grown foods were the 
chief reliance of the majority of dairy- 
men, and the later-day methods that de- 
pend upon commercial feedstuffs to sup- 
plement the silage and hay. He was a 
practical dairyman of the old school and 
argued that the closer we kept the dairy 
cow to her natural environment as to 
feeds the more hardy and vigorous indi- 
viduals we would have. It is a very 
common occurrence to find men who be- 
lieve as he does in all parts of the coun- 
try where dairy cattle are kept. It is 
also a fact that these men can put up an 
argument that will corner more than two- 
thirds of our practical dairymen who 
have never made a close study of the 
natural and artificial eonditions that 
surround the breeding and feeding of a 
herd of dairy cattle. 

We know that our best animals of the 
present day have been removed from their 
natural conditions by breeding and that 








the better bred animals are more influ- 
enced by their productive capacity by 
feeding a more nutritious ration for 
the reason that their food is more adapt- 
ed to the artificial or changed environ- 
ment which not only exists at the pres- 
ent time but has been of long continu- 
ance during the time the improvement 
and development has been taking place. 
However, the natural foods might be best 
if the cattle were surrounded by their 
natural environment. 

The whole art of breeding and feeding 
consists of being able to intensify the 
natural conditions in the direction we 
want them to go. The natural food for 
the cows, although better for them under 
the natural environment, cannot be con- 
sidered as natural food for them when 
all of the conditions of life of the cat- 
tle are changed and their functions and 
habits have been modified to meet the 
demands of milk production. Artificial 
methods of feeding and breeding have so 


completely changed the conditions of be- 
ing of the domesticated cattle that what 
would be artificial food for the animals 
in their natural condition would be nat- 


ural food for them in their domesticat- 
ed state and vice versa. 

The whole art of feeding and breeding 
can be summed up as simply establish- 
ing harmony between form and function, 
food and product, and establishing profit 
by our knowledge of the laws of nature. 

The practical fact, which is worthy the 
study and attention of all those who keep 


a dairy, is that an increase of dairy pro- 
ducts brought about by the feeding of 
concentrated and artificial feeds may per- 
haps bring profit to men who feed them 
to superior animals, while the same 
course pursued by men who feed to in- 
ferior animals would be surely followed 
by loss. One farmer can feed grain: to 
his improved herd of cattle and receive 
a profit over and above the increased 
cost of feeding while another man with 
a low producing herd can not incréase 
his products sufficiently to compensate 
him for the extra expense. Improvement 
in feed should go hand in hand with im- 
provement in breed —W. M. Kelly. 


* * 
“° + ” 


Dairy Short Talks. 

If you plan to take the horns off your 
cows, better do it in early spring. . It is 
a trying ordeal at best. Be as humane 
about it as you can. 


It hurts a cow to go too long with- 
out milking when her udder is pressed 
full of milk. During the flush of feed, 
three times a day are none too many to 
do the milking. 


When we get things just to suit us we 
are going to have a little room just off 
the stable, with cement floors and plenty 
of ventilation to set the milk into right 
away after we draw it from the cow. We 
will keep the door between shut, too, so 
that no smell may find its way through. 
—E. L. Vincent. 
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FUNCTION OF THE 
}GRAIN EXCHANGE 
—_ 


New Labor Saving 





















































































































































































































































































































HE origin of grain ex-| 00d until 9:30 the following morning. 
changes is simple. Grain|Chicago grain dealers announce the 
is raised in vast terri-| Ptices that are paid for grain to arrive 
tories—the crop raising,| Within ten to thirty days. The anti-re- 
as in other necessities,| bate laws gave the small farmer a tre- 
is only one part of the | ™endous boost. Nowadays no shipper re- 
industrial functions|Ceives a cut rate and consignments have 
which feed the world. pore pene of since the anti-rebate 
* i 8 rere adopted, 
harm work is so arranged by a Dechomase ave tneebedite ite the Gihue 
hat the selling of the crops must be er also from the point of view of hedg- 
largely crowded into three or four months ing. When enormous crops are raised 
of the year. The grain exchanges be and the situation points to a decline be- 
came a necessity for means of supply- Sean tim Gaal Ga edn the aan 
ing storage and proper representation in ye ship the gral raiser ‘can sell his 
receiving and marketing grain. grain in the pit for future delivery. The 
The origin of grain exchanges was a selling of grain for May, July, September 
cluster of a few small offices where the and December delivery means that the 
surplus offerings of the country could be/..jjer can deliver any day in these 
sold to one if not to the other. Incep-| months. The buyer can be called upon 
tion of the telegraph, telephone and the/|;, accept delivery any day in these 
steam rg =e with | the ——e- months. He can repurchase the grain in 
growth of industrial energy in a na- J an neal i> a : 
tions during the past fifty years, rendered oe and cascel bis contract, If he & bes pee yay pen ey oe > yt 
all er , -w » 8 4 ey , , 
th pe e's ee nos The farmer after loading his car of |] LUTHER FARM TOOL GRINDER 
Kansas or South Dakota not merely|*™#in carefully when consigning merely for try-out on your farm, ust toshow how eas 
depended upon United States conditions, | 20“ !es his exchange representative that} it is to by? arm tools keen and bright wit 
‘ : : ’ > he has shipped and encloses bill of lad-|§ the ra sharpening wheels, how 
but upon world conditions. Proper ex- ing. When he desires to draw acains® Ty ol ny FF 
changes were thus rendered necessary wpe me 4 hone @ ft h bill and money it wil Isave. 
where instant news of the world could| ‘2 &tain, be attaches a draft to the bi Use the machine for 30 Days Free, put every 
be filed—where the leading exchanges of lading. After the sale of the grain at toolin fine shape—if you don’ twant to keep it, 
could properly represent the country of Chicago the buyer has the privilege of sendit back—guaranteed for Syears. Money 
which they were the center. Thus, today, re-sampling the car. If his sample does back any time within 1 year. 

: not tally with the selling sample, the|§{ FREE TRIAL OFFER—Write for 40 page book, 
each leading industrial and grain-produc- buyer has twenty-four hours in which to|§ alse circular containing special introductory 
ing country has its leading exchange. lect . : : offer. Write today. Address C. J. Luther, Pres. 
The smaller exchanges in the United | TJ€*' ; Luther Grinder Mfg. Co., 34Streh Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
States, such as Kansas City, Minneapolis To illustrate the importance of central A 
and St. Louis, each represent their own| exchanges and distributing points, it can 
particular territory be stated that Chicago is the greatest Pull Stum ! Make 

The exchange gives the farmer the selling market in the world, handling uMps 
benefit of liquidating his grain for cash | '®® million barrels of flour, thirty million Ine Un M ! 
~— * bushels of wheat, one hundred and twen- Ali Steel Combination stump 
instantly Grain exchanges give the er CR. ’ Puller, <a = meet by 
£ re the benefit of publicity They | tY-five million bushels of corn, one hun- chored. ls stam 
ee Ue P _— ~|dred million bushels of oats and eight izes easy. 
prevent control of grain supplies by million een dakeniie year ou and now fu oh MP ull freee 
monopolistic capital Demand, s« ntiment The ae Reo. _ s Raa! 7 pT. AF 
and crop conditions are given the freest}. le move towart "? eleva or cooperation Tripleand Quadruple attacLment. 
advertisement When the farmer har-|im the way of assisting the farmer tola Power At- 
vests, he can proceed to the local ele-| move his crops and obtain proper prices 
vator and obtain a bid on his grain. He/|'S rational. It is one that entaiis first 
can secure a quotation from the nearest | Class management. In the long run it 
exchange or he can consign his grain to| Will not affect grain dealers at central 
his representative at the nearest grain|®xchanges. The action of the farmer to 
exchange cooperate and secure immediate, nearby 
. jelevator profits can be commended. The 
As a rule the consignor pays freight, grain dealers at the exchange who take 
regular selling commission; aso inspec- charge of the farmers’ marketings afe 
tion and weighing charges He can sell in constant connection with eastern, 
bis wheat by consignment on the Chi-| southern and European points where the 
cago Board of Trade for one cent a bush- grain is sold and consumed. The farmer 
el: corn and oats, one-half cent a bushel: sells his grain to these dealers and the 
rye and barley, one cent a bushel: hay, worry of shipments and other ‘osses 
75 cents a ton—minimum charges for! which result in pursuance of a regalar 
~— ov & car led t : grain business are not shouldeied by the 
: is grain on arrival is sampled by the! farmer y ur Co C 
ease rein Inspector. If the repets = For fifty years there has been a con- Oo m rop 
helow the grade claimed on the consign | stant discussion whether the middleman Your simple request on a postal 
cece neha th fresh inspection is orl in all trades is necessary. It is recog- card, which costs you only Ic, brings 
de _ — dt 3 be = aggre oo a nized supremely that the grain middle- you our great corn book by Professor 
refuse to change grades. question can be) man is worthy of his compensation. Over/MA. D. Shamel of Illinois xperiment 
arried yr Ay Commit = or Appe als ate period of years it seems certain that Station. The study of this book 
. es of $5.0 aves for final a Fenenied the rewards in the cash business have means bigger corn protts for 
ne storage musiness In the nites run far below the rewards hat y you—sure. Is it worth onecen 
Sti is just receiving its due attention. | fallen to the share of the roll To — Soget Gis boats bk of fae 
't is well known on the farm that the|@ competency the grain dealer has usu- come cur Bie oak catalog of fa- 
producing of an egg is merely the first| ally to devote his entire life to his busi- 
‘ost. The proper storage and transporta-| ness and many times stands in danger 
tion of that egg constitutes a large pro-| of being ruined by one season’s unfor- 
portion of its ultimate cost tunate Sshipments—corn heating, ete. 
The grain exchanges not only stand| Many trades in America have tried to 
between the farmer and the consumer/ dispense with the middleman, the last 
largely, but provide that adequate stor-| being the steel industry which has just 
age so necessary when the entire farm]! recognized its inability to cut out the 
world is dumping its products in haste.| wonderful trade link binding them to 
Thus, during the season, we find 25 to|the consumer. This question has been 
4} million bushels of wheat piied up at/ fought out with very small success in 
Minneapolis and Chicago various attempts by manufacturers to re- : 
An excellent feature of grain exchanges|tail their own goods—to found their day, doing the of 20 men 
the sale of grain “on call.” The|own stores and conduct a general retail | day for our catalogue and 6.) FREE TRIAL OFFER. 
farmer can sell his crain to arrive within | business The number of suits ove’ 
ten to thirty days of date o: sale. Call| grain quality loss in transit—borne by W. SMITH GRUBBER CO., 13 Smith Sta. La Crescent, Mina. 
prices on the Chicago Board of Trade are|the dealer. is extensive History indi 
issued about 1:20 p. m. each day and are jeates that production and distribution Boost for Successful Farming. 
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are vast fields to either of which the 
energy of the producer or distributor 
should be confined. 

The cooperative elevator depends upon 
big exchanges for its quotations, news 
and general advantages. The exchanges 
turn to the country for news as to how 
the farmer is selling—the country turns 
to the exchange for news of crops in 
every section and as to how the con- 
sumer is buying. The exchanges repre- 
sent the consumer. A large proportion 
of the crops of the world are not sold 
or handled on the floors of the different 
exchanges. The entire crops, however, are 
entirely dependent for their marketing 
prices on the news from the exchanges. 
Texas may sell a million bushels of wheat 
in Oklahoma which never touches an ex- 
change in any shape or form but the 
price is dominated by quotations from 
every exchange in the world. 

The grain exchanges remove from the 
mind of the farmer the awful fear that 
he may be sacrificing his crops. They 
blow away the mystery surrounding the 
yields of other countries and other sec- 
tions. They stand ready to protect him 
by accepting instantaneous sales of his 
crops when heavy—when his yields are 
ruined they stand ready to protect him 
by permitting him to buy gra.n for fu- 
ture delivery as a hedging protection. 
The entire farm world should awaken 
to this fact—to the necessity of hedging 

















The Keen Kutter Way 
Beats the Old Way 


Here is one of the biggest labor, time and money savers in the 
whole line of Keen Kuttertools. Doesawaywiththebarand }, 
spade for eye stholes. You simply drive the strong, 
crucible steel blades of the Keen Kutter Post Hole Digger 
down into the earth, pull the handles apart and yank upa ig 
load of soil. Makes a deep postholeinajiffy. Has straigh 
grained handles, which insure great strength and durability. 


KEEN KUTTER 
Quality Tools : 


are sold under the positive guarantee that the material and 
workmanship must be perfect or yourmoney will be refunded. 
Keen Kutter quality has stood the test of time—45 years on 
the market and growing in popular favor every day. Look 
for the famous Keen Kutter trade mark—always. 
"The Recollection of Quality Remains 
Long After the Price is Forgotten.” 
Trade Mark Registered. —E. C. SIMMONS. 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. Send for Simmons 
Separator Booklet, No. 1331. 
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protection according to state of its crops. 

The old charge of elevator discrimina- a 

tion is rarely presented today. Occa- St. Louis and 

sional articles covering success of farmers New York ; ¢ x 

owning their own elevators and control- U.S.A. gee Field 

ing their own grain appear, but it is a ia Fence 

highly probable that the growth in wealth rT) 5 ws 

of the farmer during the past five or TT Le see 

ten years has done more to promulgate Te saa 

action. The percentage of grain raisers seem oe oe 

who are forced to sell immediately after ===55 oe a iy 

harvest decreases each year. . A 
The exchanges perform an invaluable = q 



















service to the farmer—that of absorbing, 
no matter what the amount—his poor 
grain—the wet, sun ruined, bin burned 
or frost blasted stuff that would other- 
wise result in loss. From an exchange 
point of view, the attitude of the farmer 
to the grain exchanges is favorable. The 
farmer is not up to date in the way of 
buying and selling futures as a hedge 
against his crop failures or crop abund- 
ance but there is a gradual tendency in 
this direction to adopt hedging commit- 
ments. 

About half of the floor of the Chicago 
Board of Trade is covered by tables bear- 
ing cash grain samples. Grain for fu- 
ture delivery is handled in the pits. 
There are separate pits for wheat, corn, 
oats and provisions. J rices in the cash 
crowd have their relative bearing to the 
big market movements in the futures and 
vice versa. The farmer in Iowa decides 
to ship. a car of corn to “hicago. All 
that is necessary is to make arrange- 
ments: for his car at the local siding, 
load it and send on his specifications to 
any Board of Trade house. The ex- 
change represents to the farmer a com- 
bination of several hundred eastern cities 
that are in the market for his corn. The 
farmer cannot be expected under any 
circumstances to labor with a self sys- 
tem of communication with two or three 
hundred people in the East by letter for 
their best bids on his corn. Even so— 
his corn values would be dominated by 
the ruling price on the exchange. The 
exchange also regulates the grain move- 
ments and grain supplies. Every trivial 
action on the part of the North Ameri- 
ean grain exchanges is of vital interest 
to the farmer—concerns his daily busi- 
ness. It has never been suggested that 


the fruit and poultry receiving commis- 
sion houses of the great city are out of A NEW WHEELS For Your Old Wagon 
place—yet their inter-..orkings are en- = . 

ELECTRIC ' STEELS to fit any wagon—old or new. Make a new 
your old gear at small cost. We guarantee fit. Give a low lift—you 
work done in less time, with less labor. Cost less than wood wheels and last 
longer. Do not rut fields and meadows, Investigate ‘‘Electric’’ Steel Wheels. 
ELECTFIC HANDY WAGON—made of Oak, Hickory and Steel. Just what you 
want for all kinds of knock-about work. Will last a lifetime. Has unbreak- 
able steel wheels. Easy draft. Let us show you how to save yourself and 
your team. Write us today for free book. Address 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Box 50 , Quincy, Illinois. 













MAKES COMFORTABLE HOMES 


Compo-Board is far superior to lath and plaster or 
any other wall lining. It is built with five layers of 
the best air-tight composition obtainable. The inside 
core consists of narrow strirs of thoroughly seasoned lum- 
ber. Both sides of this are coated with air-tight cement, the 
outside of which is then faced witha specially prepared moisture 
proof paper. 

It is then subjected to a very heavy pressure and intense heat, 
making a straight sheet one quarter inch thick, which has the resisting 
qualities of a 12-inch solid plaster wall. 

tis non-porous. Cold, heat, and moisture can’t get through it. It won't 
Warp. Keeps the cold out and the heat in and is damp proof. Saves on 
Goa! bills. 

Compo-Board is easily and quickly put up, either on the studding of a new 
building, or over the old plaster, without any mess. When the job is complete, 
you have a surface as smooth as plaster—a surface that can be papered or 
stencilled or painted in water or oil color. You can decorate easier than plas- 
ter, either with or without panels. Lasts much longer than plaster and is 
more healthful and sanitary. 


Send For Samples and Booklet 


See what Compo-Board is, and Jearn in how many ways you can use it about the house as well 
as for a wall lining. Sold by dealers in most every town in strips 4 feet wide, and any even 
length from one to eighteen feet. Write today. 


Northwestern Compo-Board Co., 4302 Lyndale Avenue N., Minneapolis, Minn. 































































gulfed with deep mystery when compared 
with the magnificent publicity of the 
world’s grain exchanges. 

Former periodical struggles between 
the farmer and elevator houses of the 
larger kind which supposedly led to re- 
duction of grain remuneration for the 
farmer belong to the occasional periods 
of “abuse” which are discovered in every You can learn more about modern improvements from reading the 
line of industry. It is impossible for| catalogues sent out by our advertisers than in any other way. Write for 

Continued on Page 97 those that interest you. 
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The Relation of Land Owners 
and Tenants 





ONDITIONS in this 
country have been un 
favorable for the train- 
ing and development of 
class tenants, nev 
the only rem 
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understand the 
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put on a money-} 
be a judicious 
brains and la-| 
dishearten- | 
and dis 
farms are 


be a hs in- 
ration o1 
and owner with his t« 
s to be kept up and 
making basis. There m 
lending of capital with 
or. Some land owners have 
ing experiences with. shiftless 
honest tenenuts Many rented 
ywwned by men who have abundant capi 
tal give the right kind of a tenant | 
a good show, but unless they have con- | 
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irmoniot 
the py 


1s 


must 
coope 


ust 


to 


fidence in the man they begin to tighten 
their purse strings and look for a new 
tenant. Men who own good farms and 
*xpensive stock and equipment have the 


right to demand ability and honesty 
when they are choosing a tenant. 
On the other hand, many owners of 


large farms have no knowledge of farm-| 
ing and think that a tenant should give 
them everything they ask for. As a 
rule they find some shiftless, dishonest, 
promising fellow who cheats them every 
chance he gets and in the end they are 
far worse off than they would have been 
if they had given a good tenant a liberal 
show. Many tenants have failed to make 
good simply because they have been re 
stricted and cramped by penurious land 
owners who have demanded everything 
in sight and refused to put any money 
into fertilizers and improvements. 

I like to hear the land owner say, “I 
want this farm kept up in good shape 
I am willing to furnish you all the clover 
and grass seed you want. I want to get 
some alfalfa started I will pay two- 
thirds of the of all the acid phos 
phate and potash you think best to 
with the grain crops I want the « 
fed out to stock on the farm and will 
help you select and buy good stock 
and get things on a money-making basis. | 
This is not for one year but for as many | 
you want to stay and do the square 
thing. I know that it is going to make 
you short of money this year, but I am 
here to see you through. If the fences 
need repairing I will buy the materia! if 
you will do the work. If you will keep 
the manure cleaned up about the stables 
I will buy a spreader and I want you 
to back it into the shed when vou are 
through with it for the day. I want you 
to feel that we are equal partners in this 


cost 
use 


rons 





some 


as 


business and we will get tovether and 
talk over our plans and prospects. I 
want you to feel free to consult me and 
pay no attention to what meddlesome 
neighbors and people may say to you 
I am willing to respect your wishes, wel- 
fare and opinion and lay aside former 
customs and pet hobbies when modern 


ideas and better ways appear reasonable 
and promise equal or better returns with 
less labor and expense. When you come | 





| order to accomplish the landlord's wish? 
like to hear what landlords have to say, what form of 


;my 


; practically 





the tenant must come as a humble 
suppliant instead of as an equal. 
What must the landlord do to got fair returns and 
at the same time keep up the fertility of the soil? 
What must the tenant have in the way of a lease in 


often 


We would 


lease and kind of tenant suits them. Also what 
tenants have to say on this question of leases, rents, 
improvements, etc. 


put your team in my stables 
your wife and children come to 
and eat and get warm and 
drive out to the farm with my 
to see how things are going I don't 
you and your family to think there 
‘Grimes and the old woman’ snoop- 
to if there is anything 
to find fault with.” With 
view I think that some fair 
nartnership plan preferable to either 
crop or cash rent. 

The land owner who leases his farm 
to the tenant who will pay the highest 
cash rental (as universally the case) 
sells the land, or. at least, the 
for the time of the lease and 
the man who thus temporarily buys it 
usually has but one object in the care 
and cultivation of it, that is to take from 
the soil such products as will sell for the 


town 
have 
house 


to 
and 


when I 
wife 
want 
comes 
ing around 

they can see 
this aim in 


see 


18 


is 


use of it 


most money while he has possession of 
the farm, regardless of the future fer- 
tility. condition of the land, buildings 
and fences. In too many instances he is 
compelled to keep this up from year to 
vear in order to pay his rent and live. If 
this system is in vogue the renter, out- 
side of feeding his work teams, two or 
three cows and nerhaps a few hogs. de- 


nends on selling his crops in the fall be- 
fore his rent comes due, many times to 
his disadvantage as well as-to the detri- 
ment of the land owner, in the sense of 
continually removing from the farm the 
fertility of the soil without making a re- 
turn of manure or fertilizer. 

In case of grain or crop rent, at least 
one-half of the crop production of the 
farm is either sold in the market or fed 
out on some other farm. In many in- 
stances the division of the crops and the 
time of selling is a frequent source of 


trouble to -both parties. Crop or grain 


By Lester J. Meridith. 





rent is in most cases more just and de- 
sirable, as both the land owner and the 
tenant equally suffer or are benefitted by 


the crop yields at harvest time. They 
are, therefore, routually interested in 
the cultivation and harvesting of the 


crops and the added fertility of the soil, 
but they have no means for the manu- 
facture of fertilizer that obtains in the 
partnership plan. 
have experienced 
at some kind 
renting their 
to keep 
of years. 
due to 
being 
for 
up 


Some land owners 
rreat difficulty in getting 
of a partnership plan for 
farms to tenants who desired 
sto-k and rent for a long term 
Much of this trouble has been 
their wanting too much and not 
willing to wait two or three years 
their profits. It takes time to build 
a profitable system of stock farming on 
a rented farm and it unreasonable to 
expect a tenant to live and get started 
in less than two or three years. Prom- 
ises of future prefit does not seem to 
govern their attituds if a system of 
renting will pay this year adoption 
is sure to follow. Their interest in any 
type of agriculture denends solely upon 
its proved ability to yield the coveted 
profit in the shortest possible time. 

The agricultural prosperity of the coun- 
try depends largely upon land owners 
who are willing to take a broad view of 
the matter and work out some just and 


is 


its 


equitable system of stock raising and 
feeding with their tenants. Their own 
self-interest requires them to do this. 


If the land owner never visits his farm, 
but exacts the last penny of cash or 
crop rent, as the case may be, on the 
very day it is due, no matter if cholera 
has wiped away two-thirds of the hogs, 
the hot winds ruined the corn crop or 
hail swept away the other crops, will 
sooner or later see his farm go down. 
lose its fertility. get out of physical con- 
dition, and become a nuisance and dis- 
grace to the whole community. 


Some may ask me how they can work 
out a just and equitable system of stock 
farming in connection with their tenants. 
Cireumstances and conditions alter cases. 
What might be fair in one instance would 
not be in another. How do business 
men work out their problems? Do they 
seek editorial advice from their trade 
napers, or do they get right down to facts 
and work out what they think is just and 
equitable with their partners? In the 
business world the capitalist puts his 
money against the brains and labor of 
the business man. The active partner 
earries on the business, keeping every- 
thing straight, and open for an insnec- 
tion any time the silent partner wishes. 
frequently consulting him and _ willing 


to accept his advice, if practical. The 
need of more stock. improvements, or 
facilities, he sees and makes provision 
The profits of the business are shared 
ecually between the partners. Thev 
have a mutual interest and if the busi 
ness is a permanent success, we will 


find they have a mutual respect and a 
confidence in each other. The conditions 
in the business world, and the proposed 
nartnership of land owner and tenant are 
in many respects analogous. The land 
owner provides the capital: the tenant 
the brains and labor. yet he should be 
willing at all times to have the land owner 
inspect the business and consult with 
him. In a future article I shall discuss 
some very just and equitable leases for 
land owners and tenants who desire to 
form a partnership in stock farming. 
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The price for either of three models—Touring, five-passenger— Torpedo, four-passenger or Roadster, 


two-passe jer —is $1600. Not acent more is needed to equip either car before it is ready for use, for 
top, “Disco” Self-Starter, Demountable rims, BIG tires, windshield, large gas tank, magneto—dual igni- 
tion system—and all things usually listed as extras are included. Write for illustrations showing how 
the New Self-Starting HUDSON “33” is simpler than any other car. 


Examine Our 


Rivals’ Car, Too 





We urge you to examine other cars as well as the 
New Self-Starting HUDSON “33.” 





If you can’t find it convenient to personally examine 
the other cars, get catalogs and compare the illustra- 


tions. 
side by side. 


Note as a comparison of simplicity the complications of other 
self-starters, if there isone. Some use miles ofelectric wire. They 
are so heavy that they tax the engine with power to operate them 
and add a load to the car weight equal to an extra passenger. 

Note how easy such starters can get out of order. Many starters 
are so much a part of the car that when they are out of order the 
automobile is out of commission. 

Now turn to.the amazingly simple HUDSON “33” Self-Starter. 
Note its weight of only 4 pounds. Note its utter simplicity of only 
12 parts. It is the only self-starter that Howard E. Coffin—America’s 
foremost engineer would VU. K. 





Many cars having a jumble of rods, wires, exposed mechanism— 
and other mechanical! obstructions—are difficult to understand. 

See now they are bound to collect dust and sand that must even- 
tually ruinthecar. Vital parts of cars of such design are so inac- 
cessable that they cannot be reached except by tearing out other 
parts of the car. 

These things add greatly to the cost of maintenance. They in- 
terfere seriously with the performance of the car. 

You need not be an automobile expert to understand such dis- 
advantages. 

You immediately recognize that by eliminating approximately 
1000 parts, we can put the money thus saved into bettering the qual- 
ey of the parts that are used. That is why experts do not compare 

@ HUDSON with other cars selling within its price-range—be- 
= ah $1400 and $2000—but with cars which sell above $2500. 


What This Means in 
Reducing Repair Charges 


Most repair expense is for the time required to remove the ob- 
structions that interfere with the free access of the part needing 
attention and for the replacing of those rods and wires and other 
things after the repair has been made. 

At 60 cents an hour—the minimum charge for such service—you 
can understand what this means when four or five hours must be 
consumed in removing and in replacing parts in order to make an 
adjustment that, were it not for this inaccessibility, could be made 
in a few minutes. Ycu save all such capanee and annoyance if you 
po a New Self-Starting HUDSON ‘ It is accessible in every 


Ae Sein Bee? Les 


Dust and sand cut the finest bearings 
No amount of. wear is so destructive. Note what provision has 
been made in other cars for protesting moving parts and then look 











Lay the photographs of the engines and chasses 


at these details on the HUDSON “33.” The valvesare enclosed. Dust 
never gets into their mechanism. They are protected from such 
wear. Thus they are not so likely to become noisy. Every moving 
part of the car is fully protected and that means long service. It 
means a greater operating economy. 


A Value Catalogs Cannot Show 


It is impossible to fully compare values of automobiles by ref- 
erence to illustrations and catalogs. 

Even experts no not always know the character or suitableness 
of materials for the functions they must perfogm, even when the 
cars can be personally examined. 

You cannot realize beauty by looking at illudtrations. You can 
not appreciate quality of finish by a hasty examination. 

Todothis you must have had the car for some time and then 
have learned how well the finish stands up under service. 

You must ride in the cars to know their riding qualities. You 
must drive them to know which Is easier to operate. 


Experts Do Not Know 


Even a skilled musician cannot correctly choose which of two 
pianos has the finer tone if he cannot test the instruments side by 
side. 

By looking at an automobile in one salesroom and another place, 
aren't you likely to be persuaded in your choice by the more con- 
vincing salesman? 

Others have found that they can’t do that. 

But they have learned a better, safer way to choose. They make 
their choice as they choose their doctors, Not by demanding that 
the doctor explain how he will treat their affliction but by the suc- 
cesses he has had for others. 

Having confidence in him. his advice is faithfully followed. 

Engineers must necessarily know more of their work than do 
laymen. In this they are experts. Their reputations rest upon 

their accomplishments. Why not, then, choose the —~: successful 
engineer and accept his work as the car you should ha 

In sue e. * case your choice would be the New Seit- Starting 
HUDSON * ’ for it is Howard E. Coffin’s greatest car. 

Thousands in the hands of owners endorse the wisdom of such a 
choice. The long, hard service those cars have given to the individ- 
uals who own them confirm all that has ever been said for them. 

You can do no bett_r than to choose “the Master car of the Mas- 
ter builder. 

If you don’t know the dealer nearest you, write for his address. 
We will also tell you much more about the New Self-Starting 
HUDSON “33” that you will be interested in knowing. 











See the Triangle on the Radiator 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR CO. 


7211 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
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dairy farming represents the 
highest and most complex type of Amer- 


Modern 


ican farming. It possesses the advan- 
tages of both a specialized and a diversi- 
fied agriculture, yet it combines none of 
the disadvantages of either. The owner 
can specialize upon a certain branch of 
the dairy business, yet diversify his crop 
growing system by raising a variety of 
feeds to serve the appetites of his cat- 
tle. 

Dairy management requires _ skill, 
common sense and business ability. <A 
successful dairy farmer needs to under- 
stand dairy traits and characteristics, 
the value of blood lines and the princi- 
ples of breeding,—to select the best stock 
to propagate a profitable herd; hygiene 
and bacteriology—to keep his stock 
healthy and produce a clean and whole- 
some product; plant and animal nutri- 
tion,—to grow large crops of palatable 
feed and coax his cows to their best 
efforts; seed selection and crop growing,— 
to properly rotate his crops and main- 
tain soil fertility; executive ability and 
management,—to get the most out of his 
hired help, place his work on a syste- 
matic basis and find suitable markets 
for his products. Added to all of the 
above qualifications he must possess un- 
tiring energy and patience to look after 
every detail that will add to the com 
fort of his stock, stop the unnecessary 


leaks and increase the profits of the 
business. 
The dairy cow occupies a foremost 


position among the animals kept on our 
farms as a food producer and conserver 
of fertility. She brings to half-farmed 
lands methods that give larger profits 
and greater improvement than can come 
from any other system of intensive 
herds. When a man is interested in his 
work it does not seem like drudgery to 
him and he takes more pride in and is 
able to get more satisfaction out of it. 
The 8,000-pounds-of-milk-a-year cow 
would be a thing of the past if men 
would organize these associations. 

As to the quality of our products we 
want to produce an article that we may 
put our name on and put it up so neat 
and attractive that people will seek to 
get our brand from the market. Every 
man can build up a reputation for good 
products if he puts them up right. I 
believe it is possible to secure 30 per 
cent above the market price for prod- 
ucts of pronounced excellence, provid- 
ing a man is a good salesman. Selected 
cows, fed crops grown on the farm, giv- 
en good care and clean quarters, will 
yield good profits to the man who likes 
the business and will stay with it year 
after year. 

Farms that support dairy cows pro- 
duce various crops to serve the appe- 
tites of the animals. Where many crops 
are grown rotation is easy. The grow- 
ing of crops to feed dairy cows feeds 
the soil with a variegated ration of plant 
food. Clover, alfalfa and cow peas are 
prominent in the best dairy rations and 
valuable when grown in the crop rota- 
tions Having the peculiar power of 
drawing their nitrogen from the inex- 
haustible supply in the atmosphere, they 
not only feed the soil with nitrogen, but 
furnish an abundance of nutritious hay 
and forage for the cattle. Following a 
systematic rotation of crops and feeding 
them to dairy cows, in connection with 
limited quantities of such purchased 
grain and by-product feeds as oil meal, 
gluten and cotton seed meal (which are 
almost as valuable for fertilizer as for 
feeding) and by saving and applying 
all of the manure, it is possible to main- 
tain and increase the fertility of his 
farm. It is one of the few ways of 
making a profit from the soil and at 
the same time improve it for future 
crops. 





Business Dairying 


By W. Milton Kelly 






The man whe sets about it intelligent- 
ly can increase the fertility of his soil 
to a point beyond it's virgin condition. 
Let the forage and fodders;: grain and 
straw find their way to market through 
high class dairy products. Feed the soil 
with an abundance of manure to supply 
humus and add  plant-food. Grow 
legume crops, such as clover, alfalfa and 
cow peas in rotation with wheat, corn 
and root crops and they will help solve 
the nitrogen problem. Stable and green 
manure plowed under liberate sufficient 
potassium for succeeding crops. Phos- 
phorus, nitrogen and potassium form the 
trinity of plant-food wherever a profit- 
able agriculture is maintained. Phos- 
phorus is deficient in the generality of 
soil on dairy farms. It is supplied in 
limited quantities in stable manure, but 
that source is inadequate. Acid phos- 
phate is the most satisfactory source 
to draw on for this element, although 
finely ground untreated phosphate rock 
mixed with stable manure and applied 
to a soil that contains an abundance of 
humus will produce the same results, 
at a slightly reduced cost. 


Potassium is contained in the general- 
ity of soil in sufficient quantities for 
many years of crop growing. With phos- 
phorus added, with — ayy plowed un- 
der to unlock the supply of potassium 
and with nitrogen supp ied from the at 
mosphere through clover, alfalfa and 
cow peas and with dairy cows to con 
sume the products of the soil and con- 
vert them into manure it is possible to 
gradually increase the 
capacity of the farm. 


To be highly developed the farm and 
herd must be managed in a systematic 
manner and a record kept of each cow’s 
performance. There are three things we 
must know concerning our cows before 
we can form an accurate estimate of 
their value and weed out the ones that 
are destroyeding the profits: How much 
milk each cow gives during the year, 
how much butter fat it contains, and 
how much feed she requires to produce 
it. The dairyman makes a big mistake 
when he fails to keep a record of the 
amount of feed a cow requires to pro- 
duce a certain quantity of milk or but- 
ter fat. We are in the business for the 
profits and the cows that give the most 
net profit, not necessarily the ones that 
give the larger yield, are the ones we 
should keep. 


Another matter that must be consid- 
ered is that of securing cows that 
possess more capacity; that are capable 
of making better use of our roughage 
and proteinaceous forage and fodder 
crops. It is folly to deny that a herd 
of dairy cows that have been fed high- 
ly concentrated foods to stimulate milk 
yields, lose their capacity for eating, 
digesting and assimilating roughage and 
forage crops. What we want is the cow 
that has the largest capacity and that 
can utilize our home-grown dairy foods 
in connection with a small amount of 
the more concentrated by-products and 
turn them into profit for us. Finding 
such cows is a matter of individuality. 
We must weigh, test and find out the 
cost of their food. We need to know 
what they do with what they ert or we 
may gradually backslide until we have 
a herd of cows that are not capable of 
eating, digesting and assimilating enough 
of our farm grown feeds to return us 
a profit. I know of many herds of dairy 
cows that have been fed highly con- 
centrated foods until it requires from 
four to six pounds of digestible protein 
a day to maintain a suitable flow of 
milk. Such cows have lost their dairy 
capacity and cannot make money for 
their owners. 
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SHARPLES TUBULAR 
Cream Separators Rich 


The Darlingtons, of Darling, Pa., got rich 
making famous “dollar per pound” butter 
and selling it to the most fastidious peorle, 
the people with a taste for the best butter 
and with the money to buy the best, 
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We cannot afford to rely upon pur- 
chased cows to build up a high pro- 
ducing herd. It may be a safe course 
for the milk producer to follow, but not 
the dairyman. Suppose we have a herd 
of grade Jersey, Ayrshire, or Holstein 
cattle. I am one of the men who be- 
lieves in sticking close to one breed. 
A cross bred cow is a mistake, because 
the particular quality we want in the 
herd can be found within the breed. 
You may ask me if cross-breeding does 
not bring increased vigor. It does, but 
no more than by using bulls from the 
same breed that come from unrelated 
families that possess similar qualities 
and type as our own cattle. Such 
breeding brings increased vigor and pre- 
potency and gives us the best producers, 
The types must be preserved if we main- 
tain a profitable herd. The only way to 
mainthin a fixed type and prepotency is 
to Stick close to one breed. 

Select the breed best adapted to the 
matkets you are catering to and get the 
best. animals you can find at a reason 
able price. If your pocket-book cannot 
stand the prices of pure bred stock, start 
with your own herd exactly as it is and 
try to:impreve it. If your cows are 
deficient in flow of milk, buy a sire that 
will make up that quality. If their 
milk is deficient in butter fat, breed 
from a sire whose tendency is to build 
up in that line. Breed from a sire that 
is prepotent. ‘This will give you the 
standard for which you are striving. We 
want an animal possessing blood, type 
and prepotency that comes only from 
systematic breeding. 

Modetn dairy farming does not re- 
quire an expensive equipment and barn. 
The man who seeks to promcte the com- 
fort and health of his stock will suc- 
ceed better than the man who invests 
in an elaborate equipment and neglects 
the details that will add to the comfort 
of bis stock. To produce a good clean 
and wholesome product there must be 
light and sunshine, to destroy germs; 
good air to promote the health of the 
cows, tight floors to keep down foul 
odors and tight walls and ceilings to 
keep out dust and prevent dirt from 
accumulating. A good coat of white- 
wash applied occasionally will make the 
stables lighter. cleaner, and more sani- 
tary. None of the equipment I have 
mentioned is expensive and any man \7ho 
is ‘nterested in doing his best can make 
just as good milk in a barn costing a 
moderate amount as he can in one cost- 
ing a small fortune. 

One of the greatest things that has 
ever been worked ovt to improve modern 
dairy farming is the local co-operative 
cow. testing idea. Farmers in a cer- 
tain locality (about twenty-five or 
thirty) join together and form a cow 


testing association for the purpose of | 


increasing the profits from their herds. 
A man is employed to visit each farm 
one day in the month and weigh and 
test each cow’s milk and tabulate her 
record. A record is kept of her feed 
and the cost of producing a pound of 
butter fat is figured. Each herd is vis- 
ited twelve times a year and in that 
way the owner knows approximately 
how much milk his cows give in a year, 
how many pounds of butter fat that it 
contains and bow much feed was te- 
quired to produce it. With all this in- 
formation before him he can weed out 
his unprofitable cows and put his herd 
on a money-making basis. The average 
dairy farmer prefers to pay a competent 
man to do this work, rather than to 
do-it himself 

Another point that commends this as- 
sociation idea is the fact that a man 
who does the testing is well posted: on 
dairying and his monthly visits and dis- 
cussions cause the dairymen to look 
upon their work in a different light. It 
creates a friendly rivalry among mem- 
bers to see who can produce the most 
milk at the least expense. I ama firm 


believer in this work and know it will} 


help to increase the profits. 
oe ¢ + 
You may be a good guesser, but you 
will find that salting butter by rule is 
better than salting it by, guess. 



















DE LAVAL Cream and 
Butter Triumph as Usual 


At National Dairy Show 


Cream and butter produced through the nseo DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATORS made the usual clean sweep of all 
Highest Awards at the great 1911 National Dairy Show 
(including the annual convention of the National Buttermakers 
Association) held in Chicago, October 26th—November 4th, 
just as has always been the case since the organization of the 
National Association in 1892. 


WHOLE MILK CREAMERY BUTTER 


The sweepstakes or highest award in this class was won by 
A. J. Anderson, Otisco, Minn. with a score of 97.50, who 
says: “I have been using De Laval separators for ten years 
and would not think of using any other.”’ 


FARM SEPARATOR BUTTER 


The sweepstakes in the gathered Cream Factory made butter 
class was won by R. O. Brye, ofthe Readstone Creamery Co., 
Readstown, Wis., with a score of 97.33, this prize winning 
butter being made from the cream of farm patrons using 
De Laval separators exclusively. 

Mr. Brye says: “I was raised on a dairy farm, where my 
father used a De Laval separator, and my own soparator 
experience covers a period of twenty years. I have found 
the De Laval machines everything that is claimed for them.”’ 


HIGHEST PRIZE CREAM EXHIBIT 


The highest award for cream was made to Nichols Bros., 
Bloomfield, Ky., with a score of 98.80, whosay: If we didn’t 
use the best separator we could not have made this record. 
Our experience has proved the De Lava! the only separator 
that ‘delivered the goods’.” 


DE LAVAL PRODUCTS ALWAYS SUPERIOR 


Would-be competitors are naturally forced to make many 
claims for their separators. But the superiority of De aval 
cream and butter, as evidenced by the winning of all highest 
prize awards the world over for twenty years, is something so 
overwhelming as to be indisputable and unanswerable even 
by the most reckless would-be competitor. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 


APPLETON QUALITY 
MANURE SPREADERS 





































































is interested in havin 
manure spreader, It will pay you to 
study up spreaders before you buy. 
The more you study the Appleton 
~ Manure Spreader compared to others, 
the more good points you will find. Send today for 
Free Catalogue Rowing, sins styles and proving why Appleton Oab 
Frame Spreaders are the best. The letter herewith speaks volumes:— 


Portage, Wis.. Dec, 1,1911. 

Appleton Mfg. Co., Batavia, Ll. 
Gentiemen:—I expect to buy a spreader in the Spring I like 
machine better than any I haveeverseen. My nearest neigh- 

rt bas run an Appleton Spsonder for five years and has not paid , 

out five cents tor repairs. He has three hundred acres of land and 
they baul a jot of manure in a year. He has never had more than 
three horses hitched to it. me farmers here that bave other 





































pectfully 
W. J. Koeppe, B. No. 1. Portage. Wis. 


APPLETON MFG. COMPANY, 276 Farge St., Batavia, Ill. 
A complete 


line of machines in stock in your territory 
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The Best Suggestions. 


In the October issue we said we'd give} 
a good book on farming and pnt to} 
the boy who wrote a letter making the | 


best suggestions for the improvement of | 
Our Junior Farmers. 
Quite a number of 
contest, though there should have been 
hundreds more. We are very desirous of 
making the department what the boys 
want. 
We 
Osburn, 
letter was 
issue. There 
merit, and we 


boys entered this 


prize to Oiven 
18 years whose 
the December 
letters of high 
would like to have given 
each boy a prize—but they will get their 
reward in seeing the department made 
better by their suggestions 

Of course, we can’t carry out all 
suggestions made. For instance, 
want us to give the boys various depart 
ments such as crops, live stock, publish 
letters, etc. etc. But this impossible 
because it would require a paper just for 
the boys if we did that. You boys can, 
and surely do read the articles on the 
crops, live stock and all that in the other 
parts of the paper. So it is useless to 
duplicate this in Our Junior Farmers 
It is expected if we have an article on 
training colts, or trapping or any other 
subject of interest to you boys in some 
other part of the paper, that you will 
read it and consider it meant as much 
for you for the men. Maybe you will 
not understand the article—maybe some 
of the words are too much for you. Just 
ask father to explain what it means. It 
will help you both to talk things over. 
If you don’t yet understand, ask the 


editor. 
& 


The Corn Contest. 
lively race for the prizes 
The following states 
Arizona, Arkansas 
Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Penn- 
sylvania, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Texas, Virginia, West Virginia and 
Wisconsin. 
The first 
yield, goes to 
No. 1, Bullards, 
boy who grew 8621 


have given the 

a Colorado boy of 
published in 
were other 


the 
some 


18 


as 


& © 


There was a 
this contest 
represented : 


in 
were 


the larg- 
Everett, 
17 year 
to the 


a bicycle for 
John Estes 
Georgia, a 


pounds 


prize, 


old 
acre, 
The second 
set, goes to 
Ursa, Illinois, 
to the acre 
The third 
goes to Elihu 
1, Madrid, Iowa, 


Kutter tool 
R. No. 2, 


Keen 


Keim, 


prize, a 

Boyd 8. 
who raised 

This boy was 17 

prize, a leather 

Gabriel Highland, 

who raised 6.570 

to the acre. This boy was 15 years old 
The yie ld awards are based on pounds 

instead of bushels, because the weight of 
bushel varies in different states. 

I am not ready at this time to re port | 
the cheapest production part of the 
Some of the boys did not give) 

details to work on so I must cor- 

more Hope to 
boys tell how 


years old 
suit case, 
R. No. 


pounds 


a 


on 
contest. 
enough 
respond with them some 
report next Two 

they handled the crop 
o + ¢ 

How the Georgia Boy Did It. 

In December, 1910 I broke land to the 
denth of twelve inches During winter 
I harrowed, disced and harrowed again 
On April 28th I ran off rows with a seven 
inch shovel, three feet and four inches 
apart, then ran distributor on each side 
of furrows, putting down 400 pounds of 
8-2-4 guano. I bursted these beds with 
distributor, putting down 100 pounds of 
guano, and planted corn in this fur- 
row with a car dronner twelve inches 


issue 


OUR JUNIOR FARMERS 


7.202% pounds} 


apart in the drill. planted the Has- 
tings Prolific variety “J corn. On May 
19th I sided it with small scrape, sulin 
two furrows to each row. June 5th I 
broadcasted 300 pounds of guano in the 
middles and cultivated with a spring- 
tooth cultivator, harrowing guano into the 
land. My other cultivations were with 
springtooth harrow. I pulled up the 
| largest weeds all over the patch. 

I have certainly learned a great deal 
about corn growing this year. I never 
have paid it so close attention before.— 
J. Everett 

e¢ 2 ¢ 
How Second Prize was Won. 

In the spring I disced the ground first 
ind then plowed it in the latter part of 
April and before I could get to harrow 
it, it was very hard and cloddy, so I had 


Estes 


it in as good condition as I 
possibly get it. 

I planted Boone County 
about the middle of May, 
grains in a hill. It was so dry 
that time that it was a week before the 
corn came up, and when it did come up 
it did not do any good. I didn’t get to 
cultivate the corn until it rained Sout 
three weeks. I cultivated the corn four 
times with a two-horse riding cultivator. 
I didn’t do any hoeing or hand weeding 
for the corn was kept very clean. I did 
not use any fertilizer other than five loads 
of manure. The soil is of a very good 
quality 

This is the best I could do on account of 
the rest of the work I had to do.—Boyd 8S. 
Keim, Il. 


got 
White 


about 


¢ ? @ 


The Potato Contest. 

Boys from the following states entered 
the potato contest: Alabama, California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, New 
Mexico, Ohio, Utah, Vermont, Washing- 
ton and Wisconsin. 

This contest could only be determined 
on the yield at this time for the same 
reasons given in regard to the corn con- 
test for the largest and cheapest yield. 
Fewer boys carried the potato contest 
through than finished in the corn contest 
The drought affected potatoes more. But 
some good records were made as shown by 
the winners. 

Dewev Snyder, a thirteen year old boy 
Twin Falls. Idaho, wins the bicycle. 
made a record yield of 26,125 pounds 
the acre. He writes that his father 
grew 102 bushels of oats to the acre, 
126% bushels of corn to the acre, and his 
|potatoes went over 500 bushels to the 
jacre last season. No wohder the boy had 
jsuch a good record. Of course the crops 
were irrigated. That's what would help 
jout a lot in the non-irrigated states in a 
ason as dry as last. I’m sure you all 
congratulate the winners. 

Clarence Bonebrake of Freeport, IIli- 
lnoia, comes in second best and wins the 
|Keen Kutter_tool set with a record of 
112,810 pounds to the acre. 

Then James A. Trimmer, a_ sixteen 
year old boy of Grand Valley, Colorado, 
jwine the leather suit case with a yield 
of 10,518 pounds to the acre. 
| We surely want to hear from these 
it to know how they grew the crop, 
ill publish their letters when they 
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Wisconsins Victorious—Winners in 


eke Mrs. Jerry McMahon, Veedersberg, Ind., wins in 1910 Mis- 
ey Farmer Contest, and Mr. C. B. Armitage, Atwater, 
Ohio, wins in Successful Farming 1911 Contest. Read their 

rove beyond question that the Famous Wis- 
FOR t 


ANT. Mrs. Jerry McMahon, Veeders- 
FIRST co EST ty Ind., with a 125-Egg Wis- 
from 126 is expt 


Parmer, making her one of three Price Ww inning contes- 
thousand competing. (Sworn Statement) 


If you want to get results like these, why take chancee—get a pair of these unbeatable machines—you can’t go wrong. 


125-Egg Wisconsin Incubator 2"¢ Broceder = Both for for $10 


§ Ship on 30 Days’ Trial You have ample time to test them out rion 

f not completely satisfied you can send 
them back at my expense. Out ofthe thcusands I ship every year ifI told you 
how few ever come back I doubt if you would believe me. Ask the publishers 
of this paper as to my responsibility. In addition to this offermy machines are 


Guaranteed 5 Years Jt think of it! Does 


souri V. 


wonderful records below which 
consin machines are the BES 
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Wisconsin Incubator Co. Grass Lake, Mich. 
Sire: --I have taken off four hatches with my 
ubator. got 


in inc . | three 100 per cent hatches 
one 99 per cent hatch. From the first three 
eg,! oot 116 highs from 115 = 106 spicke 
cubator on esi Seat that. I will stand “thie 
statement prove it, A. UP, R. 8 
——$_—— 
be = sane need Odessa, Mo. 
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doors; copper tank and bo 
grade California. Redwood, stained 
lamber (not painted to cover up cheap timber), rt 
no equal at anywhere near the 
~' heated and ventilated machine. 
‘as illustrated. Both machines + 9 up, ready to use with Ta 
eters, O. K. burners, safety oi 
for only $10 oO Ge you don’t wish to order direct 
until you send for my 1911 Free Catalog. Write for a copy today 





bator is hot water type, has 


The Wi In 
double side wa! ls with dead air space between; top has three walls; large double glass 
tray; self-regulating; made 
60 you can see quality of 
completing a machine 
er is a roomy, well made, 


iler; roomy nursery beneath e 
and varni 


rice. 
itted wikb hay oillamp and wi 


lamps, eg; 


tester—everything but the oil—all 
rom this + memes t buy 


to avoid making a mistake in 
deciding which machines to buy: 






















Ist Tt Wisconsin hes double walls with 
dead air ameee, decided advantage. 


ae Some have no dead air 
re sera ng Seg chamber the Wicccesta toes 
in 
ylor ““Tycos”’ 2nd is 5 inches deep. Beme te chenpen f 
scant eight 
ars newer makes the nurse 


more F 
nae fd toe ahalion lor itthechicns. 
In the Wisconsin the nursery is 3 inches deep. 
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Line Breeding vs. Cross Breeding. 

I read with interest M. Coverdell’s 
experience in cross breeding and while it 
is interesting I fail to see any very strong 
points produced in favor of the course he 
advocates. While he admits that the pure. 
bred stock breeder could not be dispensed 
with without great loss, he says that he 
also believes that line breeding de- 
velops an undesirable type of animals in 
time. 

This last doctrine to which he is com- 
mitted, if true, knocks out the very foun- 
lation principle of improved animal breed- 


close 


ing. But when we look up the history of 
the development of the different breeds 
we find that in practice line breeding has 


been the means of great improvement in 
the past and still it is the means of pro- 
ducing very desirable animals. Line breed- 
ing must be done by a good judge of an- 
imals else it will prove a means of de- 
generacy, as Mr. Coverdell says. The re- 
sult of line breeding is the strongest ev- 


idence of the breeder's skill that can be 
produced. ; 
Mr. Coverdell’s experience with the 


cross-bred cow does not prove anything, 





since he only get a fairly good dual-pur- 
pose cow as a result of the cross. He 
does not claim his cross bred chickens 
to be better than pure bred Rhode Island 
Reds. The makes an active bird 
that is a good egg producer. So is the 


cToss 


pure blood Rhode Island Red. 

My experience in line breeding of hogs 
is that I have as good or better speci- 
mens now that I had ten years aga I 
have bred pure blood S. L. Wyandotte 
chickens for ten years. The first stock 
that I had seemed to have a tendency to 
deformity. Many of the chicks had | 
crooked backs and some had other deform- 
ities. I carefully culled all chicks out 
that showed any such deformities, did 
not get any new blood for two or three 
years. I got rid of the deformity ten- 
dency by careful selection of breeding 
stock so that there was hardly ever a de- 
formed chicken found in the flock. My 
troubles commenced in earnest when I 
purchased a cockerel from a breeder from 


a distance. The bird was a well marked 
one but fully 10 per cent of the chicks 
hatched from this mating were pure white. 
I had never had a pure white’ sport 


Avoid selling eggs of this sort—irregular, soft shells, bad shapes, etc. 


hatched in my Wyandotte flock until I 






















purchased this cockerel that was not 
akin to my flock. 

This was four years ago, but I have 
not succeeded in getting entirely rid of 
this sportive tendency in my flock. It 
will take at least one year’s culling to 
get rid of it. I do not advocate indis- 
criminate line breeding or inbreeding, as 
this would surely prove disastrous, but 
judicious line breeding is the only means 
of establishing a strong prepotency in 
| the pure bred animal, and. what is the 
value of pure blood without prepotency? 

Then another point; if cress breeding 
is practiced it implies pure blood animals 
on both sides, which would require the 
purchase of all the breeding stock. If 
pure blood animals are bred on the farm 
only foundation stock and an occasional 
pure blood sire need be purchased. The 
female breeding stock can be produced 
on the farm. Most farmers would not 
go to the expense of buying all of their 


breeding stock, and the result would be 
the production of mongrels. 
When the bars are once let down by 


cross breeding it will surely lead to de- 
ceneracy of the stock, and the common 
scrub would be the a result.—A. J. 
Legg, Nicholas Co., W. 
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Small Potatoes. 








The season of the year is at hand 
when the farmer is digging his potato 
crop. I do not know what the usual cus- 






tom is in different parts of the country, 
but in this locality farmers when digging 
their crop separate the small and un- 
marketable potatoes from the salable 
ones and store them in separate barrels 
or bins. During the winter these small 
potatoes are boiled, a kettle full at a 
time, and fed in the morning mash or as 
a separate feed. The results are very 
beneficial to the poultry and uo better 
use can be made of the unsalable pota- 
toes.---A, G. Symonds, Merrimack Co., N. H, 

























It is too late to cover the well when 
the child is drowned. 
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Incubator Chicks, 


OME persons have an 

idea that incubator | 
chicks are not as hardy | 
as the hen hatched 
chicks. When the old 
hen is sitting she gives 
the eggs her entire at- 
tention; she stirs ‘the 
eggs, her temperature never gets too hot 
or too cold, and if you substitute me- 
chanical means of incubation and desire 
hardy incubator chicks you must watch 
the temperature in the machine. 

There must be moisture in the machine, 
the eggs turned twice a day, the lamps 
must be kept trimmed and filled, and the 
best way to learn is to study the instruc- 
tions that you get with the incubator and 
then follow them carefully. 

When the chicks come, put them in a 
warm brooder, but do not crowd them 
or allow them to get chilled or overheated. 

Soak stale bread in sweet skim-milk, 
press out the milk as completely as pos- 
sible and feed the bread to the chicks, 
iso keep coarse sand before them; with- 
out it the chicks cannot grind their food. 

Feed this bread and milk a little at a 
time, every two hours for two days, then 
add a little hard boiled egg, shell and 
all, broken fine, to the bread. After a 
week on this ration add hulled oats and 
finely cracked wheat. 

Milk contains elements most valuable 
in the growing of all kinds of babies, even 
baby chicks thrive on it when properly 
given. Slightly boil sweet skim-milk and 
when cool give it to the chicks to drink 
instead of water, but be sure it is sweet 
skim-milk: never feed sour milk. When 
the chicks are four weeks old, water may 
be given to drink, but if you have plenty 
of milk give them every day until they 
are full grown. 

After the chicks are two months old 
whole corn and hulled oats may be fed: 
hulled oats should always form a part of 
their ration. No more nutritious grain 
can be fed to growing chicks than ‘iulled 
oats. 

With this method of feeding I raised 
182 chicks out of 135. Three got killed 
by the brooder lid falling upon them. 
These chicks were hatched April 1, 1911; 
the pullets started laying August 10, 
1911.—Ellen M. Rissmiller. 


> ¢ ¢ 
Indian Runner Ducks. 


For ten years I have been raising 
Rhode Island Red chickens, and I have 
always enjoyed raising them, and thought 
it impossible for anything to come nearer 
my heart than the little red hen, but I 


| 
| 
| 





An Incubator Free. 

Successful Farming believes 
there should be an incubator on 
every farm. It means chickens 
for eating, more eggs and a 
money maker. To help encour- 
age this we are going to give an 
incubator absolutely free to the 
person making’ the best hatch. 

Here are the only conditions: 
You must buy the incubator this 
season of some advertiser in Suc- 
cessful Farming. Keep a care- 
ful record of the hatch which 
you can acknowledge before a 
notary, if necessary, write us 
before May 30th, giving the num- 
ber of eggs started with, and 
number of chicks hatches, and to 
the person making the largest per 
cent of hatch, we will refund 
every dollar they paid for their 
incubator. This is simple and 
easy. Remember, the incubator 
must be bought this season of an 
advertiser in Successful Farm- 
ing. When writing to firm men- 
tion Successful Farming. Take 
this copy and write every incu- 
bator advertiser in it or at least 
send for catalogue so as to get all 
the information possible, pick out 
your machine, get it and then 
be careful with your hatch. If 
you make best hatch we will 
repay you every dollar you paid 
for the machine. 

It does not matter whether you 
start 50, 100 or 200, or any 
number of eggs. Test at the end 
of the 10th day, taking out in- 
fertile eggs, keeping a record of 
those so taken out.. Then keep a 
record of eggs hatched from the 
rest. 

Don’t fail to take advantage of 
this. You want an incubator 
anyway, and by buying it of our 
advertisers, you stand every 
chance in the world of getting all 
your money back. We positively 
guarantee every advertiser in our 
columns to do as they agree. 
Write us if you intend to com- 
pete and be sure to get your 
record of hatch in by May 30th. 
Yu can make two or three 
hatches by that time. Address all 
letters in regard to this to Poul- 
try Department, Successful 
Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 





want to say that the Indian Runners 
have won out, as they have a way of 
getting in to one’s good graces at a very 
early age. 

After the first day or two you can al- 
most see them grow. They gain so fast 
that at seven or eight weeks they are 
full grown to four and a half pounds. 
Where is the broiler that you can put 
four pounds on in that time? 

Last year I hatched fifty-four duck- 
lings, and raised fifty-two Of them, so 
you can readily see that they are not 
hard to raise. I corralled them in a pen 
with twelve inch poultry netting. Pen 
so constructed so that it could be moved 
from place to place as desired. 


cle, 


in. 
they enjoy the water. 
or bath tub is easily made by getting a 
good tight box, warm it and pour melted 
into the cracks and crevaces. 
This makes a water-tight tub 
easily washed. Fill it and watch them 
You will have ample sport to pay 
for your trouble. 
If you want to give them extra pleas- 
ure, give them green sprouted oats or let- 
—— . , | tuce.* Swiss chard also is an excellent 

Their house was a piano box cut IN| feed for ducks. This is grown in beds 
two and covered with two-ply paper, us-| jin, 


paraffine 


play. 


heads pop up. they swing around a 

and in they dart while you stand 

laughing at them. 

One never tires watching them, 

cially when they have fresh water 

are dry land ducks 
A swimming pond | **' 


Although they 


lettuce, and heads cut off it will 


ing a sereen door for the front, so that/ .\ront up again frora the root 


no animal could get to them at night. 


I have had more enjoyment and profit 


A plece of tarred paper the size of| from my ducks than I anticipated. 


yeur coop with strips of lath at each 


coarse litter it is easily kept clean. Pull 


out the paper, dump litter and use wat-| them. 
er with broom to serub the paper. This/that are robust and hearty. 
must be done every morning. meat, ; 
a contented bird, stand con-/ want a hatch that shows its worth, 
well, and with ordinary care| you want a fun-maker on the farm, 
riever learn to fly over a twelve-inch/ you want a thing of beauty and a joy for 
ever, if you want to make a good round 


They are 
finement 


fence. 





Mine are the 
end makes a good cover for the bottom | solid fawn in color, and the eggs are pure 
and when this is covered with straw or| white, weighing two pounds to the dozen. 
If you want large eggs and plenty of 
if you want ducks of rare beauty, 


220-eeg strain, 


sweet, tender and juicy. 


They are also intelligent and soon learn | profit from a small investment, try 
to seamper into the coop at night when | dian 
you call “To bed; to bed with you. 


Their | Yards Ma 


Runner 
nager. 





espe- 
to play 


which is 


almost 


if you want 
if you 
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“PRICE CUTTERS” 


WHY PAY 
high PRICES? Save $8.00 
to $20, and buy COMPOUND 





Warsaw I 
ws noubeter Ca. 





Rocks, W yandottes, Neds Langshans, 
21 Varieties Dorkings Cornish, Orpingtons, Hou: 
2t oanish 


Hamburgs, |egborna Laken veld:te, LR. 

Dueks, Guineas, African Geese. B. Red fu 
talog 2c. Theo. . Frans, Good rhander. & 
“BRED-TO-L A 7 Poultry Pays | 31 Varieties, 

Stock, ro) Chicks, 
Incuvators, Brooders. Poutry Suppl G £- Bie 
Catalog 2c. HARE) ES BUBLE. Box 9) ALBERT LEA, MINN. 
€O Page Catalog Free. 60 Varieties Chickens Ducké, Geese, 
= ckeys, Guineas and Hares. Biue Ribbon winners, Stock 
i Eggs. Lowest prices. a. H. A. Sender, Seitoreviite, Pe. Box B 
64 Varieties P=", § Hares Sees and tesbiee ante 
reasonable. Cata'og and show record free. 

H.D.ROTH, Box25, SOUDERTON, PA. 


43 VARIETIES price ct youre stoce. “Catuloe 2, 


MISSOURI SQUAB COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


48 BREEDS (on hye incubators 
Austin, Minn. 


100-page Catalogue dc. Alf. Ziemer, 


2 for 30 E Kelterstrass Strain (rystaj b A ate 
$2 circulars, F. DRILL. Bon 180 taneanae iueots 


Pr 
Extensive Catalog iar inroe “Dogs ese Spee 
reasonable. Guaran*eed. Pioneer Farm, Telterd, 
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OSCAR R. TURNER, BROADWAY. Virgie 
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ducks,— Avery Poultry 


Read the advertisements in Suc- 
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In price at least, Kafir corn is the 
cheapest grain now to be had in the 
southwest. Some markets have been pay- 
ing only 40 cents a bushel for it. 

When Kafir corn is plenty, as it is 
this year, it usually sells for 10 cents a 
bushel less than corn. This winter corn 
has been selling for 60 cents in nearly 
all southwestern markets so that the dif- 
ference in price is greater than ever be- 
fore. 

When corn brings 60 cents Kafir should 
be worth about 50 cents if it is to be fed 
to horses or cows. For hogs we do not 
like Kafir unless it is ground and fed with 
milk or mill feeds. For cows it should 
also be ground and fed mixed with wheat 
bran. 

Farmers in this section who are now 
feeding out their silage find that corn is 
by far the best. Those who have both 
corn and Kafir silage have a good chance 
to test it and they say that stock not 
only like the corn silage best, but that 
they do better on it. 

This is not saying that Kafir silage is 
not good, for it is. Stock eat it well and 
make good gains on it, but corn is still 
better. One good thing about Kafir silage 
is that the grain is softened so that cattle 
can eat it without grinding. This is a 
big saving and at the same time stock 
find this softened Kafir more palatable. 

No matter what analysis may show 
regarding the goodness of different feeds. 
if stock «lo not take hold of it with a 
good app+tite it will not do them much 
good. What they like. and what their 
systera craves is what they need to put 
on flesh und make milk. An old cow is 
a better judge of what is good for her 
than the chemist. 

Let us take oil meal, for instance, 
when fed to hogs. Analysis will show 
it twice as rich in protein and more than 
twice as rich in fat as the same amount 
of wheat shorts. But give the hog his 
choice and te will take shorts every time 
and it does 20t take two pounds of shorts 
to equal one pound of oil meal in his 
case, either 

As a tonie, however, we think oil meal 
hard to beat for horses. If a handful is 
given them abcut three times a week we 
do not think they will stand in need of 
condition powders if their other feed is 
anywhere what it should be. It reguiates 
their bowels and vives a fine glossy finish 
to their coat. 

Hog cholera has been the worst this 
last fall in the southwest that it has been 
for years. Not since 1880 have losses 
from this disease been so large, so old 
farmers say. Inoculation is said to be 
a sure guard against it, although some 
claim differently. I am not prepared to 
say, but I do know that losses have been 
heavier than usual. 

So far there had been no loss from 
cholera on this farm. but I cannot tell 
how soon there will be. Two weeks ago 
the nearest case was eight miles away: 
today a neighbor only four miles away is 
losing hogs fram the disease. It is creen- 
ing nearer faster than we care to see. 

As soon as cholera is in the vicinity 
tmany go to doping their hogs with all 
kinds of medicines, hoping to ward off the 
disease. We have never thought this the 
right thing to do. If the hogs are healthy 
and have good appetites their condition 
cannot be further bettered and the more 
stuff there is put down them, the more 
danger there is of their getting sick. 
{Proper treatment with anti-cholera 
cerum will prevent atfack, but will not 
save those sick.—Editor. ) 

School taxes in Kansas are 75 per cent 
higher than they were seven years ago. 
Mhis-is a great increase, but it can be 
justified if we can say that our schools 
are Tf per cent better than they were in 
1908..-Whether or not Kansas can say 

ethatadtikely depends on the locality. In 
many sthool districts there has been value 


fiven far the increased amount: in others | 


but little change cun be seen. 






















LETTERS FROM JIM 


Letter No. 3 


Dear Folks— 


Yesterday Billy Stubbs took me over to see a 
man who used to live near grandfather’s east of 
the school house. His name is Luther Baldwin. 
He said he knew father and mother well and re- 
membered me when I used to ride past his 
father’s house on my way to grandfather’s. 


He has been here in town for about twelve 
years now and they say he is making lots of 
money out of his factory. He didn’t have much 
money when he started but Billy says he worked 
all day and a good deal of the night for several 
years getting things going. 

He spends a lot of money in advertising and I 
asked him why he didn’t save that and make 
more money. He laughed and said ‘““Why my 
boy, the best thing I ever did in my business 
was to begin to advartise it. I worked nights 
for about a month on that first advertisement. 
When I got through I had tc'd just as honestly 
as I knew how to tell it what my product was 
good for and how it was made.” 


“I knew it was right and I knew I could deliver 
the goods. I had been doing a fair business, but 
I couldn’t afford to hire enough salesmen to see 
all the people I wanted to sell to, sy I decided to 
tell my story to the tarmers in print. The first 
year I didn’t spend so very much money in ad- 
vertising. Idid not haveit. But each one of 
my salesmen did enough more business to more 
than pay his share of the advertising.” 


**At the end of the second year, I had to build 
a new factory and it has been growing ever 
since. As my business increased, I found that 
it cost less per sale to run a big business than it 
did to run a little one and I was able to give my 
customers better prices.’’ 


**There was another thing the advertising did 
for me. It forced me to keep up the quality of 
my product. I’d spent so much money telling 
people what a good thing I had that I had to 
keep on making it just as good as I said it was 
or they would send :t back to me; for my name 
was on it and they had my guarantee, Other 
firms have tried to get my business by offering 
my customers a product that looked like mine 
but was made more cheaply and worth less. 
And once in a while a dealer has wanted me to 
sell him a poorer quality with my brand on at a 
less price. But ! couldn’t afford to risk my 
reputation by doing anything of that kind. My 
advertising would be just thrown away if I 
didn’t keep up the quality of my goods.” 


‘fhe more I think about it the more I think 
Mr. Baldwin is right. These big advertisers 
must be honest or they couldn’t keep on adver- 
tising. 

With love to all the folks, I am, 

Your son, 


JIM. 
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N agricultural survey of | 
four townships in Tomp- 
kins county, New York, 
was recently made by 
the Cornell University . 
Experiment Station. The |®PPears that 

results were published one of the best 


by the Station as Bul 


ise «6©would be 
which it was 


three would be 














While this bulletin is full of interesting 
matter, to my mind the most suggestive 
thing in it is the statement relating to 
poultry which shows that although the 
average capital invested in poultry was 
only 0.74 per cent of the total value of 
farm property, the surplus eggs and poul- 
try sold furnished 8 per cent of the total 
farm receipts. . The farms in the town- 
ships included in this survey, or census, | 
are typical American farms, averaging 
about 100 acres in area, producing the| oan oo 
usual variety of crops, and carrying the|‘? .. ™°@ muca 
usual assortment of live stock. of the central 
ay a ‘ . that we may 

A few farmers give special attention to/ venture to say, 


nomically. 
The finding 


monly supposed 






as it should either for home consumption | production on 


of poultry sold from each farm was les*| family average 





' 


each farm April Ist was 78: the average |ers had almost 


receipts from sales of poultry produce 1s| eat. 


given at $90.45, of which 88 per cent| It would be 


For a flock kept on this footing sales| which expressed 















soon as possible, and of which two or 
the average farm table in 


of New York is no better provided with 
— poultry and eggs than the average cit 
letin 295. ats T table. The figures indicate that hem 
farm families hs 
about once a month, while the housewife’s 
allowance of eggs for all purposes is onl; 
20 a week,—just about enough eggs for 
cooking purposes if they are used eco- 


of such a situation in a 
farming community of this class, shows 
| the need of careful inquiry into the con- 
ditions on farms everywhere. It is com- 


western states, but as to 
be mistaken. No one, I 


poultry but as there are in all only twenty| fore this report 
farms, carrying over 200 hens each, and} products formed 
the largest number of hens on one farm™||iving of farmers in that section. It may 
is 363, it is plain that the averages are| not he practicable for a government de- 


not much affected by the returns from) partment or public institution to perform 

special poultry farms. this service for every community. Nor, an e 
Relatively, poultry appears to be = so far as the individual is concerned is 

ing very satisfactory results In the dis-|there need of doing this. Every farmer 

trict covered by this survey. Actually|can consider his own case and decide for The Incubato 
the average farm in this district does not | himself whether he is getting all that he of Certainty 
produce anywhere near as much pcultry| should out of the possibilities of poultry Operated by rule. The 


his farm. novice gets the same ex- 
or for sale. The average number of head} Every one of 


than two dozen. No figures or estimates | js less than 2 dozen a week, ought to have | tor with the open-front poultry house 
ot poultry consumed are given Che av-|had all the eggs the family could use for | plan of ventilation. Only one applying 
erage number of eggs sold from each farm|the table and for cooking, and as much|the vital principle of low moisture 
was 363 dozen The average number} poultry as peop 
consumed on each farm SS dozen The | poultry they want. Presumably a num- heat runs low. 
average number of head of poultry on| ber of them did, 


0 interesting to know what] 44136 Harney St., Omaha, Neb. 
came from sales of eggs and 12 per cent/ the consumption of poultry products was 


from sales of poultry. on the farms where they were used most 

While statistics of the value of poultry| freely. The report does not go into such 

consumed are lacking, consideration and | details, but having sold poultry products * 
comparison of the other figures indicate|to a private trade for seven years, and 

it is not very large. The fowls kept sre| for more than twenty years observed what 

mostly Leghorns and where Leghorns are|my own family would use, I think I cam] 9 pisses incubetor ever oak ool 
kept as farm fowls it will usually be| estimate it very 
found that the flock contains hens of all|at about 5 dozen eggs a week and two|—@ alr colle —well made, 
ages from one year to four or five years. | medium sized fowls, or their equivalent, hot water heat, doub 


of about two dozen head per annum indi-|10 pounds of undrawn poultry. As fowls re ea .&. Freight prepaid East of Rockies. 
cate that the average number of young|and chickens run on the ordinary farm oo DIG BOOK FR Order direct from this ad—our 
Buy Back Gosrentes™ Protects you. If you want 


raised is not greater than the avernage|this means somewhere near 150 birds for 
number on hand April ist, and that the | home consumption. The ordinary family 
average number consumed is not greater] of five persons will take this much read- 
and is probably less than the average] ily if the supply is well distributed. The 
number sold quantity is no more than enough to give 

As the average family consists of five | variety in the meat products used. 


Why Not Raise More Poultry?) @S wre 


y John H. Robinson, Author of Poultry Craft 4 ehited eTelitela 










: do 
i east of 
, : any open ala a bators, Brooders with the 
persons and the chickens killed [or home prieiepe of cqanuination before payi 


in most. cases _cockerels | (fmm niustunnenl Tear Gl) wil ee eam oe 






desired to get rid of as funded. Noother incubator mantfacturer 


his incubator will not compare oa, 


The Greatest Feature 


~ Any Incubator 
lator is the best ever made and, as an ad- 
ditional safeguard, I have poovides ane alarm 
bell which = rings if for any reason temper- 
ature gets igh; } prevents cooking of eggs, 
which o is so ye =] in other incubatorsand is an ex- 
safety device not found in any otherincubator. 


t Incubator 


Bet Right, so Hintch Right at the Right Cost 
as large nursery under egg tray, ect ventl- 
lation, molsture sup ly, uns jageed. Incubator 
ully equipped. for immedia = 
Note these prices —the 


a ll competition: 
Price ye rice of _~ - Incubator and 


bators 
60 Egg $885 60Chick$ 5.90 $13.70 
100 Egg 11. 4 100 Chick 8.00 17.50 
200 16. 200 Chick 10.00 25 
Now the tk time to order. I can phloqume day or- 
der isreceived,sosend ($1.) to-day. Youtake nochance 
as my Incubator must be . 
























required for one meal, it 








farm districts in the state 


























ave a meal of poultry only 














































that poultry products are 
more freely on the farms 









would have believed be- 
came out that poultry 
so small a part of the 
























the 605 farmers whose | cellent results as the ex- § | 
of consumption of eggs] perienced operator. The only in¢uba- 












le have who eat all the | withhigh temperature and high moisture when 
All regulated automatically. 
Send for latest book, describing the pew 
features—plain, practical, helpful. 


GEO. H. LEE COMPANY, 







while a number of oth- 
no poultry and eggs to 



















closely. I would put it the prico—has hundreds ef 






has cold rolled copper tank, 
\ ge | fe disc reg- 
in pounds would be about u cep nursery, high legs, double doors, egg 

tester, safetylamp. Special price$7.25, Incubator and 



















details ba this great Incu- 

bator offer, send without 

delay for our big = 
“Progressive Method’ 


Progressive Incubator 0, 
Box 121 = Racine, Wis. 
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A building-tile poultry house at Minnesota Experiment Station. 
in summer—dry, tight, clean. 








It ie warm in winter 
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A pair of choice white leghorns 


As a rule farms of above 60 or 70 acres 
in extent are on about the same footing 
as far as the production of poultry is 
concerned. Leaving turkey growing out 
of consideration, a farm of 60 acres usu- 
ally affords quite as good opportunities 
for the growing of what poultry can be 
handled to advantage in connection with 
other farm work, as a farm of 200 acres 
or over; for to manage the ordinary farm 
stock of poultry to advantage, none of it 
must be very far from the farm house 
and other farm buildings. The farmer, 
however, seldom errs in the direction of 
getting his poultry too far away from 
headquarters. Usually he doesn't get it 
far enough away, and the result is that 
with his farm affording the best condi- 
tions possible for growing poultry with 
little cost for labor and food, the farmer 
too often fails to produce enough for his 
own needs, 


No doubt in the case of these Tompkins 
county farms the detailed figures would 
show that a large proportion of them 
sell no poultry at alk and that they pro- 
duce just enough poultry from year to 
year to keep up a flock of laying hens 
that will supply the absolute needs of 
the household for eggs and give the farm- 
er’s wife a dollar or two a week pin- 
money, or pay in exchange for the sugar, 
tea and coffee bought at the grocery store. 

ESTIMATING FARM NEEDS. 


From a business point of view the right 
way for a farmer to consider the question 
of poultry keeping is to consider it as one 
of a number of lines of work to which 
his land is adapted and determine how 
much poultry he can carry profitably on 
his land with the time and labor he can 
devote to it without neglecting other in- 
terests of the farm. While I think that 
in most cases this would lead to a large 
increase of farm stocks of poultry, for 
the present purpose I want to discuss the 
question solely from the point of the 
farmer's needs for home consumption. He 
should have eggs for himself, if not to 
sell, at practically all seasons of the year. 
If his hens stop iaying entirely for a 
period in early winter he should have 
enough eggs put down in early fall to 
supply the kitchen until the hens begin 
to produce again. He should have poultry 
of some kind for his table almost every 
week in the year, and should have a good 
variety of poultry meat, and in producing 
on this basis for himself he should with 
no more labor and very little more ex- 
pense produce two or three times as much 
to sell as the average farm now sells. 


On the majority of farms both west and 
east, where the poultry production is in- 
sufficient for normal home consumption. 
the first and most important step is to 
get the poultry away from the spot on 
which it has been located ever since the 
farm was occupied, and put it on clean 
land. I «am fully convinced that foul 
ground is responsible for more of the 
losses in poultry growing than all other 
causes combined. It is at the bottom of 
many other troubles. Without moving 
the poultry houses and coops so far from 
the dwelling that it will be very incon- 


Continued on Page 60 





Hf) n 1, f 2 Winner 
Lh wt > 1. National 


Mrs. J. B. Stevenson, of Lockney, Texas with a 140 Hatch in 4 


Egg Ironclad Incubator was one of the three winners in 


the successful Creat National Hatching Contest held by 

the Missouri Valley Farmer and Nebraska Farm Journal oO n t e 8 
—a competition in which there were 2,000 contestants, 

Read her sworn and witnessed statement below: OF 1911 


In face of such a public record as this in which 
0 n $ a ni $ 2,000 other machines contested—machines of every 
known make, style and price—why take any 
chances on = ——- you buy this —.. Can 
Ironclad Incubator Co., Racine, Wisconsin, you get any better proof of real gen hing 
Geattomen: You Led Come “i peered A my suc- ability? 
cess in winning a ‘prize in the atching Contest itnessed 
held by Missouri Valley Farmer and Nebraska Farm Sworn and WwW, 
Journal. Here is my sworn and witnessed record 
which certainly is a fine showing for your machine. Proof 
Ist Hasch—Set 142 Ecgs—Tested out 3—Hatched In selecting an , incubator what you want ts the 
= machine that will hatch the most eggs—is best made 
ey hy. ae 143 Eggs—Tested out 6—Hatched = __wiii last longest and cost you the least money, 
I have, been answering letters by the score from of ie Hrat=the bow hatching ably. We wast 
ve n ing score from o e —the best hatc ability. e want & 
people asking the name of my machine. I took off chance to prove the rest right in your own home 
ae more a as good during the season alongside of any machines made on 30 days trial 
emonstrating ron 









mo: is a consistent successful —money back if not satisfied—freight charges paid 
e both wa let you act as jote. hat more can 
Mrs. J. B. Stevenson, Lockney, Texas, weofler? We leave it all to you. 


THINK OF IT! THIS NATIONAL PRIZE WINNER 


EGG Incubator FREIGHT Paid 
| 140 Chick cate East of Rockies Both 


Think of it! You have nothing 
to risk. We will send both ma- FOR ONLY 


chines—let you use them 30 care 
—urge you to compare them in 
quality of material hatching abil- 
ity, workmanship and price—and 
if you don’t find them satisfac- 







tory, send them back—we'll pay 

all freight changes and return your 

money. Read how we make them 

and then you'll know why 

win.—why we can put them tn 

competition with any. They have 

no equal—that's why—even at double the money. 


5 YEAR GUARANTEE 


Imagine this big 140 Egg Incubator made of Call- 
fornia Redwood, hot water type with cold rolled 
copper tank and boiler, triple walls, asbestos lin 
inside—covered with galvanized iron outside, self- 
regulating, nursery under egg tray, Tycos Thermometers, O. K. 
Burners, Egg tester—complete set up—ready to run with 
a big 140 Chick Brooder, with wire scracthing yard, my well 
made, both for $10.00, freight paid, Both sold on a 5 year 

arantee that insures perfect satisfaction or money back. 

here can you equal this Prize Winning Outfit? 


30 Days Trial 
ORDER DIREC OM THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


Thousands do every year. Remember, back comes your money at the end of 30 days trial if you are not 
satisfied. Notice we don’t say “as represented” like others do. 

We leave It solely to you—your word is final, The pub- 
lishers of this paper know us—know we do exactly as 
we say—know our word and Guarantee to refund money 
if for any reason you are not satisfied after 30 days trial, is 
lived up to absolutely. Ask them if you wish. 0 
delay—order a pair today. Or, if you prefer write for 
our 1912 catalog, Don’t buy any other until you 
compare and find out what their material is—if it is 
as good as ours—if their machines are set up ready to 
run when you get them. Notice we plainly tell all 
this in our advertisements—we have nothing to hide 
or hold back. Better order from us—our guarantee 
makes you safe and you will also save Money, time and : 

a lot of sorry disappointments. ORS (5) 


IRONCLAD INCUBATOR CO., Box 20, Racine, Wis. 






GALVANIZED RON 
INSULATED BOARD 
REDWOOD 

ASBESTOS 



























MANY SUPERIOR POINTS 


The Rayo is truly the Incubator with- 

out afault. It is built upon principles that 

are scientifically correct, and which result—always 
—ig successful hatches. One filling of tank and only one 
gallon of oil for entire hatch—eges always in sight—turn eggs 
without removing nest-shaped tray—center heat—these are 
a few of the points which spell Rayo supremacy. 
Write today for our We pay the freight and give a 70-day trial. Iron- 

Big Poultry Book clad guarantee. Write for the book today. 


“e6s TO MONEY” RAYO INCUBATOR CO. 
Free for the Asking Abe Street 


Yo INCUBATO 














































Dont Experiment 
<7 aVictor 









turns 
. Order wow ana 
. EO. ER 
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Pulling Stumps in Michigan 
Chas. Hall 


— —— 











Read this page three 
feet from any lamp and 
then read this page three 














Mach has been written about the best We herewith submit a view of both 
method of getting rid of stumps, but we/styles of machine, and the reader can see 
have not seen anything telling how we|how the land looks shortly after the 
do it in Mt. Calm County. This county|stumps are pulled. 
was about thirty years ago largely en- 
gaged in lumbering. Man little thought 
of the value of the soil. His main ob- 
ject was to get all he could out of the 
pine and other valuable trees which were 
found in great abundance in this county. 

As a result of the work of the lumber- 
men the land was left desolate, covered 


thickly with huge stumps, stubs, worth- 
less logs and underbrush. Occasionally 
a plucky pioneer would settle on a “forty 





and scratch around among the stumps, 
simply clearing the land of the logs and| 
brush, and try to make a living; but in| 
most cases be found it rather uphill busi 

ness and often sought work in the wood 
farther north if he did not give up the 
struggle entirely. He might, by dint of 
many hardships accumulate a little of 
the necessaries of life, but could not be 
termed as being prosperous. 

About twenty-five years ago there came | 
into use a machine known as the “screw- | 
power” .stump-machine. This was a 
large screw fitted into a block of iron, 





This is the “screw power’’ machine 





supported by three logs about twenty - 
feet long, set in the form of a tripod Farmers As Real Leaders. 
This screw was lifted by a huge burr, | A story, which sheds a great deal of 


controlled by a lever, at the end of which/ light regarding the attitude of the pub-| 


was hitched a horse. This made a very | lic towards the farmer, is told with much 
While very slow, it was| glee by a farmer of Wisconsin. 

He was a member of the National 
“armers’ Congress, and while attend- 
known as the steel-yard machine. This|ing a session, a man asked him what his 
consists of a combination of the pulley} business was. He replied he was a 
and lever. This is supported on legs in| farmer. 


strong machine 
sure. 
Another very powerful machine is \! 

| 

| 


the form of a tripod. The pulleys are| “Yes, yes, that is all right, but what 
run by a cable to which is attached aido you do for a living?” 
strong team. To the pulleys is attached Of course, the man could not really 


a strong steel lever with various notches| be blamed, for it is really too true that 
in it to give it greater or less power. The/jn farmer gatherings of every kind, the 
stump is fastened to the large lever by| lawyers, doctors, college professors, and 


means of strong chains. The horses are| professional men of all kinds take a 





started and the stump is quickly lifted prominent part on the program. Practi-| 
from its bed in the ground. The stump/¢a] farmers, on the other hand, seldom 
must of course be cleaned of all dirt that | address the meetings. 
may stick to the roots. The stumps are This is not as it should be. Profes-| 


put in fences, or in @ great Many CAS€S| gional conventions are always conducted 
are burned. It is claimed that it costs|)y men in that profession; practical 
about as much to get em ee —— farmers ought to do most of the talking 
sees they are pulled as it Goes to pull)i, farm assemblies. 

em. 

The work of pulling is usually done by | *¢ ¢ 
men who wake a business of stumping at Room. 
1 charge of from twenty-five to fifty cents ba tee — — for — heart, 
; ‘ , . ‘' . . smile, and a cheery so ° 
. It is found that the produ There's grief enough with its pain and 


tiveness of the land is more than doubled pall vagheng 

after the land is cleared of stumps | The world has room for the sunny 
Very often, unless the land was cleared heart 

shortly after the lumbering was done. So smile and sing though the deep tears 


erew ‘ vk erow start, 
it grew up to a thick growth of | Though life seem a journey long— 
oak grubs and other undergrowth his | The world has room for your sunny 
must be removed, either by grubbing out Yl heart, : 
by hand, or pulled with a block and linc} Your smile, and your cheery song. 
ind team. ‘| —Arthur Wallace Peach. 





This shows the ‘steel yard" machine and how the field looks when the stumps are pulled 








feet from an Angle Lamp 


HE result will be as it has | 
\ been to thousands of owners 
of Angle Lamps. 

You will want it at once without 
knowing anything of the saving in 
operative costs over all other light- 
ing systems—without kno wing 
about the /abor-saving—the oats 
absence of odor, heat, smoke and 
the impossibility of having an 
explosion. 

e have a large illustrated book ex- 
plaining all about The Angle Lamp—all 
the reasons why it is net only famous for 
tls shadowless light, but also why tt does 
not have the disagreeable features of other 
lighting systems. 

There 1s a merchant near you—one 
and your neighbors have confidence ~ 
who will guarantee all we say about The 
Angle Lamp and you will also find his 
other merchandise worthy your econ- 
sideration. 

Send for illustrated book No. 72, 
showing all styles from 1 to 8 burners. 
and we will at the same time tell you 
the name of our nearest distributor. 


THE ANGLE MFG, CO, 


159-161 West 24th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


To Merchants: 7"3 sold old through, mer 





Sant as comeive nay . Deetetvetens. Those 

t - ‘or merchan- 
dise that will y- yt x. on their stores 
should write te for our attractive 























‘sn IMPERIAL sist 


In Your Own Home atOUR RISK 


















Easy 
WRITE TODAY for Free Catalog and Special Prices. 
THE IMPERIAL STEEL RANGE COMPANY 
686 State Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 




















Bright as a Sunbeam 
Cheap 


Almost as 


PYRO 


Denatured Alcohol 









LIPPPETY 


ARK ee RSS 
lied 





Produce a dazzling incades- 

cence of 45.2 candle power, the 

ft generating through the 
rners. No wicks to trim or 

chimneys to clean, no smoke or 

foul odor. 

Lamps for every possible use. 

putas to sult every pocket- 

»k 
- for illustrated booklet 


Alcohol Lamp Co. 
Davenport, lowa 






















Let the advertisers know you appre- 
ciate Successful Farming. 
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The Brooder for Early Chicks 


We believe that our farm readers are 
making a mistake in not employing some 
form of brooder or brood house for grow- 
ing their early hatched chicks. 

Early hatched chicks, even well up into 
late springtime, must suffer greatly from 
exposure to cold winds and chilly blasts 


Successful Lessons 


in Poultry Raising 





REE 








when hovered in coops under a hen, for 
there is so much of the time when the 
hen should be hovering them that they are 
engaged in clamoring to get free from | 
their coops into the open range that they 
do not care for the chicks as they should. 
We dare say that the mortality of early 
chicks is half due to exposure and lice 
brought about by hovering with a hen. | 

In a brooder or brood house the chicks 
are kept closely to one temperature much of 
the time, have no occasion for exposure, 
as they may run into the warm quarters 





at any time desired, and if the day is 
not fit for them to be out they may be 
confined inside by the workmen, and are 


not forced out into the cold by a mother 
hen who knows no better. 

A young chick will not stand much ex- 
posure until it is several weeks old, and 
we are sure that there is no place better 
than a well equipped brooder for them to 
spend the first several weeks of their 
live 8. , 

Brooders used to be failures to an ex- 
tent owing to their inability to be ad- 
justed to circumstances surrounding the 
needs of their occupants, but the brooder 
system generally adopted today is a suc- 
cess, 

We 
theory 


from the 
is asso- 


should also break away 
that the name “brocder” 
ciated alone with patent incubators, for 
such is not the case. We know many 
successful poultry growers who hatch en- 
tirely by the hen method, but never think 
of brooding a hatch of chicks under a 
hen, finding artificial brooding more suc- 
cessful. There is but little trouble from 
lice, for it is well known that the great 
trouble from lice on little chicks origi- 
nates with the hen, and when kept apart 
from her there but little occasion to 
fight lice upon the chicks. 

We like the brood house method very 
well where enough chicks can be gotten 
out at one time to make the operation a 
feature of success. With a house well 
built with a sunny southern exposure, di- 
mensions 8x12 feet, it is an easy matter 
to keep from two to four hundred chicks 
comfortably breoded and growing right 
along with but little expense. In such a 
house a smal coal stove is used and a 
very small amount of fuel will keep the 
building warm and cosy at all times for 
the brood, and there is no trouble in the 
care of oil stoves, trimming and filling 
of lamps and testing of temperatures, as 
there is with the small brooders. 

However, with small broods of chicks 
to care for early in the season, we know 
of no better methed than a good home- 
made brooder, rightly equipped, or if this 
cannot be had, it is but little added ex- 
pense to inyest in one of the reliable 
patent brooders widely advertised in our 
farm journals. We are sure one season 
of use will more than return the extra 
outlay.— Geo. W, Brown, Hancock Co.,Ohio. 


e¢ ¢ ¢ 


Poultry Notes. 
Lame chickens and bumblefoot are verv 
often the result of too high roosts, espe- 
cially for the heavy breeds. 


18 


Milk is valuable in many ways fer 
poultry. Nothing equals it for mixing 


up all kinds of soft or ground food. 

Keep a daily account of the receipts 
and expenses with the poultry. This is 
the only way to know whether they pay 
or not. 

As soon as the young roosters are old 


enough to sell they should be sold. As 
soon as their combs grow they are then 


and do not com- 
price. 


“old roosters” 
large 


classed as 
mand a 


very 


Porn: 


tea 








OW You 


Chicken Raisers have 
something to send for 

that is REAL NEWS, 

Hurry up and get these Poultry 
lessons before you hatch once. 
Let Giicrest, the successful 
man, start you right—keep you 
= right—and help you cash in on 








to make, can make and deserve to 
make raising chickens if you start right. 
Just write Gilcrest a postal. That's enough. 


Successful 


Incubators and Brooders 


First, send Gilcrest your name right now on @ 

tal so he med prove to you that Successful Incu- 

torsare W orid ‘8 greatest hatchers regardiess of 
what others may claim. He will show you facts, 
letters and other proof that will one n your eyes to 
what areal incubator cando, Let him prove that 
Successful Incubators are doing wonders at hatch- 
ing in every section and every climate of America; 
wonderful results reported from the cold and low 
lands in Canada; the hot climateand high altitude 
in Mexico. From thedry country in Colorado and 
the damp atmosphere in the New England States; 
and hot South America; from 6,000 feet above the 
sea level in India; the mild climate in Australia; far 
Eastern Japan and every country in Europe. 

There are about 2 kinds of Incubators. That'sa 
fact. AndGiicrest stands on bis 25 years experience 
and proof with Successfuls beside them all for you 
to judge of when you hear from him, 

But Gilcreet gives you, besides biggest value the 
personal attention and advice in his free lessons 
that no other maker ever has or ever can the way 
he can and will. Lessons pefore you buy—before 
you start—when you start—while you are hatching 
—how to make the biggest hatchesand raise biggest 





Des Moines Incubator Company, 


he profits this season that you hope J, 8, GILCREST 
dent 


J.S. GILCREST, 


Our famous little booklet ‘‘Proper Care and Feeding of Chicks, Ducks and Turkeys” sent for 10 cents. 


broods—how to get bigrgest prices and sell for cash 
your whole year's output. 


These POVLTRY LESSONS 
Are Really Worth $25 or More 


Glicrest is glad to give these lessons away free to 
every new customer because they show clearly and 
plainly how to make the biggest poultry profits right 
from the start aud for years to come. This is 
aregular, simple, practical course of advice—in 
printed form by Mr. Gilcrest—on how to raise poultry 
most profitably from start tofinish. Beginners need 
these lessons which will save them failures—ioss of 
money, time and trouble. 
























Send Me Your Name on a Postal 


Writeearly. If you decide not to buy of Glicrest you 
won't be under any obligations, e wants you for 
« friend—he wants to help you. If you buy nothing 
of him now he knows you will some day ncubelors 
learn all the facts about his World's dws. Incu ba’ 
anithe wey hel elps you to make 

Sul” with them. Write—then deci e. You di don't want 
to miss thischance. Find out by writing &@ postal to 


Pres. &@ Gen’i Mgr. 
464 Second St., Des Moines, Ia. 

















with orders for these Guaranteed 


sais Kauss ce 


1500 "Premiums Given 


Products. Thirty pan pn ~~~ 
beck if not satidfed. Write for our Catalog and 
without @ cent of ext — 


ato 














The ~ we og 
sin ever 
heard. TR INED IN 
GERMANY to imi 
tate the flute, violin 
and beautiful bell 
tones in a way that is 
truly a.nazing. 

These canaries are 
known as" Golden Op- 
era Singers.” Every 
note they sing is pure 
melody and their tril- 
ling is more perfect 
. than that of our most 
wonderful sopranos. One of our customers 
writes: “Our little Golden Opera Singer 
has given us ten times more pleasure than 
our talking machine. He is just wonderful!” 

Golden Opera Singers never fail to please. 
You can have one right in your home for two 
weeks’ free trial without any obligation to keep 
it unless yor are perfectly satisfied. 

Send at once for our FREK BOOK that tells 
how these birds are trained, what they can do, 
how we ship them all over the world, and how 
easy itis to care forthem. Write to-day. 








Trained Canaries) 





CUGLEY & MULLEN CO. 
L 


Market St. Philadelphia 
(The largest pet shop in the world) J 
Mention Successful Farming when 
writing to advertisers. 

















AT YOUR HOME 
Leg Today 
jano, Or- 


MUSIC LESSONS FRE 


for our Book It telle bow to learn to play P’ 


an, Violin, Mandolin, etc, Beginners or advanced pupils. 
Americas Schoo! 


Music, 3 Lakeside Bidg. Chicago, tll. 

















perm’ 
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Farm Machinery 


A Series 
By Prof. Daniel Scoates 





Article II. 
WALKING PLOWS 


take the bottom and beam away from the 
rest of the rlow—wheels, seat, levers, 


The walking plow is the oldest of farm|etc., would come off in separate pieces— 


different 
In| 


implements and there are more 
kinds made than of any other tool. 
deciding on the walking plow, the first 
thing that you must say is whether it 
is to be a steel or chilled iron bottom. | 
In general it may be said that the chilled | 
bottom used the most and does its| 
best work in sandy or gravelly soil—be- 
cause it stands the wear better, there- 
fore, doesn't need sharpening so often, 
and when worn out can be easily and 
cheaply replaced. In short, the chilled 
plow bottom is a more economical propo- 
sition to use in the above type of soils. 
The steel bottom is used all other places 
except where the disc plow comes in for 
its homage. 

In this discussion the special types of 
walking plows will not be considered as 
they need special remarks and we have 
not space here for them, so we will not 
refer to hillside, subsoil plows. The com- 
mon turning plow is our theme. 

The first thing to do, in selecting a 
walking plow, is to turn it upside down 
and take a look at the froe (the frog is| 
the part that the molboard, shear and) 
landside are bolted to)— it is the founda 
tion of the plow, so look well—some frogs 
are cast iron while others are forgings 
Whichever it it should be well made, 
of ample size and fit well. 

While the plow is in this position look 
at the heel of the landside—is it rein- 
forced? Has it a plate or casting there 
to take the wear? This plate or casting 
should be removable so that it can be re- 
placed when it is worn out. 

Don’t move the plow, look at the wing 
of the share (that the rear end of 
the bottom of the share) has it a flat 
place for the plow to bear on the ground? 
This should be about one inch wide, de- 
pending on the size of the plow. 


Is 





18, 


is 





Now set the plow rightside up. Look 
along the bottom of the landside—does 
the center bow up from the floor? That 


it is this that keeps the| 


Lee 


suction 
in the ground, should be about 


the 
plow 
inch 

See that the share and molboard are} 
the kind particularly adapted to in 
your land—if not sure ask the dealer to 
let you try it Ask the dealer if the 
plow has interchangeable molboards 
that ¢an you buy a molboard to fit 
this plow that will turn then can 
you another one that turn stub- 
ble. ef 

See that the clevis is adjustable and 
that the connections are large enough 
If they break can they be easily replaced? 
Handles of wood seem to give the best 
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use 


is 
sod, 
will 


get 





satisfaction, as they are light, easy on 
the hands and cheaper. 

teams on small plows should be made 
of steel On plows to be used in road 
work or any work equally rough it is 
best to use wood because a wood beam | 
is not so liable to be sprung 

MOLBOARD RIDING PLOWS. 

Ride, don’t walk. It saves shoe leather 
and energy By riding you plan tomor 
row’s work today and have enough fun 
left to play with the baby after supper 

There are two types of riding plows 
the frame and the frameless By the 
frame vlow is meant a plow which, if 
vou detach the plow bottom and beam| 
from the wheels, the wheels would still 
stand and there would be a frame at 
tached to the wheels which would be hold- 
ing the wheels in position Generally 
this frame is rectangular in shape and 
has attached to it the wheels. seat and 
all levers. The frameless has just axles, 
on which the wheels turn. attached to 
the beam of the vlow, while the seat is 
also attached to the beam. If you should 





| heel: 


in short, the plow hasn't any frame. 
Between these two types the frame- 
ess is the cheaper, but isn’t the easiest 
to handle. However, there are good 
plows of this type and many of them in 
use giving good satisfaction. The frame 
plow is more complicated—is considered 


the finer plow—is higher in price and 
when understood is easier to handle. 


In buying a frame plow be sure to get 
a beam hitch—that is, the horses should 
hitched to the beam 
frame. Some makers build 


be 


is a bad thing, as you want to get the 


power from your horses to the plow bot- | 


tom by the shortest possible route, and 
this you don’t do in a frame hitch. Then. 
too, the frame is liable to get sprung and 
thus throw your plow out of adjustment. 
See that the bails (they are the small 
steel shafts that hold the plow bottom 
up on the frame, being usually attached 


by means of bearings which are bolted 
to the beam), have good bearings and 
that these bearings can be easily re- 


placed when worn out. 
In all riding plows see that the levers 


are handy and that you have a foot} 
lift so you can raise the plow bottom 
out of the ground by pressing a lever 
with your foot. The plow, if used in 


stony or stumpy ground wants to be so 
made that it can be raised high enough 
to pass over these obstructions. See if 
the plow is made so it can “FLOAT,” by 
that is meant, can it be so set that if 
it is hit by a rock or stump it will of 
its own accord come out of the ground. 
If you do not have this you are liable to 
find yourself under the horses’ heels. 
The plow bottom should be looked over 
the same as described in walking plows, 
the differences that you will find between 
the two is that the suction will all be at 
the heel of the landside and therefore the 
landslide does not form a bow, but goes 
straight up as it goes back from the 
point, usually about a half-inch at the 
then you will find that the heel 
is not, as a rule, reinforced. This is be- 
cause the heel does not bear on the 
ground and as a result does not wear as 
fast in riding plows as in walking plows. 


DISC PLOW. 


People tell you that if you want to 
be a success in life to get into your place. 
Don’t try to sell hardware when you 
are particularly fitted to preach the gos- 
nel. If that is so in life it 
as true in machinery Every machine 
is made for some purpose, and that pur- 
pose cannot be accomplished until a set 
of conditions have been fulfilled, so don’t 
try to chop wood with a cream separator. 

The dise plow has been proclaimed a 
failure time and time again. And why? 
Just because someone tried to make it 
do the work of a molboard plow. Don't 
work a disc plow where a walkard is 
giving you good satisfaction. tut if a 
molboard pulls hard and doesn’t scour— 
why call in the dise and you will find 
it will do the work Now don't try it 
on stony ground or muddy ground, for if 
you do you will meet failure and throw 
away some good money in the bargain. 

The place for a dise plow is in hard. 
dry land, where you will find that it not 
only turns the ground easily and with 
more of a pulverizing effect, but it also 
pulls easily—has lighter draft. 

Disc plows are adapted to deep plow- 
ing and turn the land over well if placed 
in the right kind of soil. 

There are several different types of 
disc plows. The stationary bottom which 


remains right or left handed, as they are 


is ten times) 


instead of the| 
plows with | 
the hitch on the frame of the plow, this | 
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constructed to turn the soil only one way. 
Then there is the reversible disc, which 
can be made into right or left handed 
plow just by turning the lever. This plow 
is particularly adapted to use on hill 
sides, as it will always throw the dirt 
down hill and this also eliminates dead 
furrows. 

In selection of a dise plow look to the 
general workmanship and material. These 
must be the best. Have the frame well 
made and reinforced at corners and 
places where the strain comes. Have 
the levers not only handy but also with 
enough range of adjustment to cover the 
conditions. Bearings on the wheels must 
be ample, easily oiled and as near dirt 
proof as possible. Disc bearings must 
not only have all the strong points of 
the above, but in addition must be easily 
changed. 

The initial cost of a dise plow when 
compared with a molboard is perhaps 
a little in favor of the latter. However, 
the cost of repairs and upkeep is de- 
cidedly in favor of the disc. 

GRAIN DRILLS. 

Experiment statistics over the country 
have by experiment demonstrated the ad- 
visability of using grain drills. The kind 
and the design of the drill has not been 
so well investigated. 

The first part to be considered in ge- 
lecting a grain drill would be the furrow 
openers. There are several kinds on 
market today—single disc, double dise, 
shoe and hoe. The shoe and hoe are not 
used to any great extent today. The 
single and double disc are the more popu- 
lar, with the single disc the favorite. They 
both give better results than the others, 
as they do not clog so easily and the 
proper depth of drilling can be obtained 
without difficulty. The distance between 
furrow openers vary from 3 to 10 inches, 
with perhaps 6 and 7 inches being the 
most popular. 

Press wheels or cover chains are often 
placed behind the furrow openers in order 
to insure the covering of the grain. © In 
light soils press wheels may be of some 
service, but ordinarily cover chains are 
sufficient. 

The seed box should be well constructed 
and the bottom so built that the last of 
the seed will run into the seed valves. If 
the box is very long it should be trussed 
with iron rods. 

Seed valves are of two kinds, one 
which regulates the amount of seed 
placed in the ground by the speed with 
which the inside of the valve moves and 
the other regulates the seed by the amoun: 
of the valve exposed to the seed. They 
both give good results. 

The boot which carries the seed from 
the valve to the shoe just before it en- 
ters the ground, had better be made of 
a flat coil spring, as this gives the boot 
elasticity and durability. There are some 
made of rubber, but they do not wear so 
well. 

The shoe that is placed along the fur- 
row opener and carries the seed to its 
final resting place should be complete in 
itself—that is, in a disc furrow opener 
for instance, the shoe should not have 
for one of its sides the side of the disc. 

The frame should be strong and well 
made. Bearings dirt proof and easily 
oiled. On small sizes, a seat is provided 
while on the large sizes a foot board is 
supplied, with horse lifts to throw the 
gangs in and out of the ground. 

Grass attachments for the sowing of 
grasses with grains can be obtained. Fer- 
tilizer attachments can also be bought to 
fit the drill. 

Note: In the next issue Prof. Scoates 
will describe the harrows and grain seed- 
ers.—Editor. 

> ¢ 


There is quite as much education and 
true learning in the analysis of an ear 
of corn as in the analysis of a complex 
sentence. Ability to analyze clover and 
alfalfa roots savor of quite as much cul- 
ture as does the study of Latin and Greek 
Roots. —O. H. Benson, 
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look after them, 
to such a distance that 


venient to 
removed 
the 


be 


the land 


the same that was most used by 20, 
30, 50 - even 100 or 
poultry before them This one 
alone would in many cases make a Marked 
differences in immediately. 

Many people growing poultry on farms 
wonder why with the conditions, as they 
suppose, the sawe they always have 
been on that farm, it is now so much more 
difficult to grow poultry than it was at 
some earlier time within their recollection. 
The explanation is that the cunditions are 
not the same The land tantly 
cupied by poultry has been steadily be 
coming more and more unsuitable for 
them and will no longer grow good vig- 


orous poult ry. 


results 


as 


cons oc- 


The average farm should carry through 
the winter about 100 hens, should rear 
about 200 chickens, and replace about 
balf the hens each year. This would giy 
it (if it kept fowls only) about dozen 
fowls and chickens to sell after taking 
150 good fowls and chickens for home 
use. In the report of the Cornell survey 
the average yield of a hen was about 6 
dozen eggs and the average sales of a 
farm 363 dozen A farm flock of 100 
hens should average not less than 8 or 9 
dozen é¢ggs a year. There is no excuse 
whatever for a lower egg yield from such 
a flock Putting it at S dozen we have 
from 100 hens SOO dozen eggs, less 260 
dozen for home use, leaves 540 dozen to 
sell. The well cared for flock which gives 


such results will not cost as much pro 
portionately for food and care as the 
flock which barely maintains itself from 
year to year, for in thrifty flocks losses 
are usually small, while in wunthrifty 
flocks they are heavy. 


It is not always possible to regulate the 
supply of eggs and chickens just as want- 
ed, but common conditions in this respect 
can be very much improved by hatching 
all the spring chickens nearly as 
sible at the same time and by 
in August or early September about half 
as many more. To grow 200 chicks a 
year this would mean hatching about 150 


as pos- 


they can be 
birds occupy most of the time will not 


200 generations of 
thing | Week later another lot. 


of 100 laying hens of any non-sitting va- 
it should be possible at this season 
by holding the broody hens for a week or 
to be set 
If the supply is 
and a 
The object should 
chickens come 
as possible at the same time 
look after 
chickens will be 
flock 


riety, 


ten days before the first lot were 
to get the hens needed. 
short, those on hand may 


be set 


| be to have all the 
| off as nearly 
that the time 
|sitting hens and 
|} reduced to the 


| will be of nearly 


spring 
required to 
small 
minimum and the 
the same age and size. 


| so 


required. The breeding flock 


old are to be preferred, 
very best hens in 
eggs from 
in order to have them all fresher. | 


the 


some 


all from 
than use 


have 
flock, 


hens 








hatching | 





or 160 chickens in the spring and 75 or 80 
later in the season. 

The spring hatch should to timed to 
come off from about the Ist to the 20th 
of April according to the latitude and the} 
season, the idea being not to have the} 


chicks ovt so early that cold weather will | 


to two weeks old I have never been 
to notice any difference in the 
ing of eggs, except that the freshest 
usually hatch a little earlier than 
known to be about two weeks old. 

The breeding flock to provide the eggs | 
wanted must contain about 30 to 35 hens. 
This will allow for broody hens and for 
culled out. The hens in this flock 
would be the best third of all the hens. 

To produce the second crop of chickens 
10 to 12 hens must be set. The 
given these hens should be from 
that ran with the first broods and are now 
laying well. These late chickens should 
be kept separate from the others. It is a 
little trouble to do this, but it will pay. 
They should be cooped on land no fowls 
or chickens have occupied that season, and 
should have as careful attention as the 
first crop. They will then be sufficiently 
well feathered to stand the winter and if 
kept by themselves, and well fed, will 
grow right along. 

The pullets will begin to lay in March 
or eacly in April, and are likely to lay 
enough later in the fall than the spring 
hatched pullets to keep up the supply of 
eggs until the next crop of spring hatched 
pullets are well started in laying. This 
arrangement does not keep a uniform 
supply the year through. That is rarely 
accomplished even with the most careful 


Up 
able 
eggs 


those 


ggs 


effort to secure it. But the fall hatched 
pullets are much more reliable as a rule} 
fér eggs late in the fall than are the 


spring hatched pullets and the old hens. 
The poultry meat supply will work out 


check their growth. In New England] much like this Beginning with Janu- 
most poultry keepers would just as soon! ary ist. At that time there should be on 
have May chicks, if of the medium sized | the place no old males or males of the 
breeds, as those hatched earlier, if they spring hatches except such as were needed 
were sure in advance of getting all they|for breeding. Many farmers have other 
wanted in the early part of May, but to| meat of their own at this season and do 
be on the safe side they plan to hatch a| not care to kill poultry. But if poultry 
little earlier. Then if the first hatch is|jg wanted it can be obtained at the rate 
poor they can make a second and still not} of a few birds a week by killing off the 
be too late to have pullets ready to lay| poorest looking hens and pullets. Unless 
early in the winter. this practice has been followed for years, 

In hatching with hens at this season] it will be found that this elimination of 
it is reasonably safe to count on getting| the poorest looking birds does not reduce 
8 good chickens to a hen. For 160 chick-| the egg yield About this time, too, the 
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A colony poultry house in the orchard 





Its good for the fowls and better for the fruit trees. 


To set 20 hens at one time 260 eggs are 
therefore, 
need contain only enough hens to furnish 


at this time 260 selected eggs not over 
two weeks old. Eggs less than 10 days 


but | would rather 
take chances on eggs a few days older and | 
the | 
inferior | 


hatch- | 


eggs | 
the hens | 
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best of the fall-hatched cockerels are ap- 
proaching roaster size, while the poorest 
birds lag. These poor chickens should be 
killed and eaten as soon as possible. Use 
them for chicken pies fricassees and 
soups. 

Most people kill the best chickens first, 
leaving the poor ones in the expectation 
that they will finally make good poultry. 
The poor chicken. rarely turns into a 
good one,—not when it grew poor when 
others were growing well. A chicken that 
is simply thin should be kept and fat- 
tened, but that is a different proposition. 
The common farm practice is to kill the 
best first, and it is wrong practice. 


Through the remainder of the winter 
and well into the spring the fall hatched 
cockerels and the poorest hens and pul- 
lets will keep the table supplied at the 
rate of a few birds a week. 


By June some of the Anril hatched 
cockerels will be available for broilers or 
small fryers if wanted, but it is usually 
better policy to hold them a little longer 
and keep on culling out the poorest hens. 
From the time tbe spring cockerels will 
dress 2 1-2 to 3 pounds each, there should 
be no lack of chicken on the farm table. 
The cockerels and pullets that are under- 
sized and those cockerels that tend to ma- 
ture quickiy should be used first. The 
cockerel that seems hearty enough but is 
rather leggy should be kept until the last, 
for those make the largest birds and re- 
main soft meated the longest. 


The males reserved for breeding should, 
of course, be the pick of the lot, good 


sized birds that were neither very pre- 
cocious nor very late in filling out. The 
spring hatched cockerels with an occa- 


sional fowl should keep the table supplied 
with poultry through the remainder of 
the year. 

DUCKS GEESE ANP TURKEYS. 

To this point I have said nothing about 
the other kinds of poultry. Every farm, 
that is a farm, should grow a few ducks 
and geese for the home table. Every 
farmer who has room for them and some 
one to keep an eye on them, should grow 
a few turkeys. Ducks and can 
easily be so placed that they will be very 
little trouble. Geese thrive on pasture 
alone, though they grow faster and larger 
if they have some grain with the grass. 


geese 
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Ducks want either more grain or more 
animal food. <A small flock of ducks in 
a meadow or rather moist piece of mow- 


ing land will get so many worms and in- 
sects that they will not suffer if not fed 
grain freely. To produce ducks and geese 
for home use only, a pair of each is 
enough. Only a smal! part of the eggs 
of one duck will be needed for this pur- 
pose. 

A goose is less prolific and her eggs are 
also less likely to hatch well. One goose 
would not ordinarily be expected to pro- 
duce more than 12 or 15 goslings. The 
large Embden and Toulouse geese are 
best, the Toulouse being the greater fav- 
orite. 




























success. 
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were not stch an extraordinary machine. 
means that every Jewel sold brings me 
other orders and I am going more than 
half way to get one in every community. 
Give Me Just Ten Minutes of 
Your Time at Home 

and you get this high grade, world.beater Im- 
proved Jewel at a price lower than you would 
pay for a cheap, ordinary machine. ink of the 
magnificent saving. It's an tnewbator bargain 
surpassing anything ever before attempted. Hurry 
®@ postal or the coupon to me quick, 


M. W. SAVAGE, President 
M. W. Savage Factories, Dept. 1275, Minneapolis, Minn. 





rll Help You P 
Incubator 
New JEWEL INCUBATOR 


OW you can start raising chickens feeling confident of 
I actually help you buy your outfit. 

For ten minutes of your time at home, I'll split the price 
on my famous, record-hatching Improved 
—furnish you absolutely free a $25.00 C ndence Course so you 
can go right ahead making biggest profits right from the start—give 
um a big book telling all about Incubators and Brooders—sixt 
could not possibly make such a remarkable offerif my Improv 








aa 6 
Your Time for Big Slice of M 
Low Factory Price on im 








New Jewellncubator 


days’ FREE trial. 

New Jewel Hatcher 

It does all and more than I claim. This 

<<  .§< —_— 
Dept. 125 Minneapolis, Minn. 

le F. . inc:—Pilease send full 


° ‘actories. 
particulars about your most attractive offer on 
Jewel Poultry Machines. 
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AVE half on your Incubator by bu 
grade “MANKATO.” Now better 
bed-rock price. Sold to you direct from 
middle profits cut out, 
tee, long time trial, and 17 years’ 
and operating incu 
cubator built at any price that is better 
that will give better results, 


The “‘Mankato’”’ Incubator 


our 


is built of the best material, has three thicknesses of walls, top 
and bottom, all covered with asbestos and heavy galvanized 
iron, heavy copper hot water tank and boiler, metal safety 


lamp, high nursery, metal | tested thermometer, etc. 

self r tor takes care of tem 

simple a child can operate successfully. Is of 

especially well constructed for long service and is 
le, READY R 


ah 


factory, 
has bebind it our binding guaran- 
ractical experience building 
bators and rais ng poultry. There is no in- 
the Mankato— 
and results are what you want. 


rature automatically. So 
»0d design, 
ipped com- 
USE. Send for our big free catalog today. 


| MANKATO INCUBATOR CO., BOX so6, MANKATO, MINN. 


Mankato Incubator *7 = 


the celebrated high- 
PS ae 
with all 

















The Our big cata- 


F REE logue and Poul- 
try book, gives much valuable 
Send for it be- 
ap incubator. 
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buying 





A device for keeping the drinking water pure. 





How do you know whether your dealer 
is unless you have investigated? Write to our advertisers for information. 


is offering you the best there 
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Happy Hatching and Better Brooding 


By A.A 


. Brigham 


Author of Progressive Poultry Culture 





| 

O get the best hatches of | 
human happiness one has 
frequently to forgive a 
friend's offense and fol- 
lowing the advice of} 
Erin’s son, “fergit it.”’| 
Hatching hen’s eggs is 
different. You should be 
always mindful of the beginning words of | 
the old song, “Never forget the dear ones” 
(i the expensive errors of last year’s 
incubating experiences. ) 
I doubt if there was ever a year since | 
machine mothers were invented that they 
behaved so badly as during 1911. One of 
the most potent causes of the widespread 
destruction of the germ cells and em- 
bryos in the and of the chicks in 
the brooders, was the lawless license given 
to the human imagination in the matter 
of artificial incubation. Strong stories of 
“Frenzied Finance” and “Wildcat Spec- 
ulation” vanish into innocuous insignifi- 
cant shadows when compared wifh ‘the 
fascinating tales of “Secrets” and “Sys- 
tems” of successful poultry husbandry as 
portrayed by poultry promoters during the 
twelve months just ended. Never before 
has the art of advertising been used more 
effectively in exciting interest, enthusiasm 











e., 


wo 
CERS, 





and investment of amateurs in poultry 
keeping. 

Among the most productive of all stim- 
ulating schemes for separating a man 
from his money, those of several incu- 
bator sellers are the “top-notchers.” Any- 
one purchasing one of these wonderful 
machines, (made to sell), could not an- 
ticipate less than 100 per cent hatches 


and would hardly be expected to erhibit 
surprise if the hatches showed as high as 
115 per cent of all the incubated ! 
Verily imagination plays great role in 
modern incubation. 

THE BEST BEGINNING. 

Take your choice in commencing chick 
culture. Start small and grow gradually 
or begin big and dwindle to destruction 

It is a great deal better to trust to the 
natural method the first year, using 
broody hens to hatch out the chicks. Let 
the nests be on the ground or fill in the 
boxes with garden loam to make the 
conditions as natural as possible. Shape 
the nest to fit the hen’s under-body. Line 
the nest with cut straw, hay, leaves or 
chaff. Test the broodies on china eggs 
for a day or two and then place the 
precious pure bred eggs under the faithful 
ones. 

Provide whole corn, pure water, a dust- | 
ing place and protection from enemies 

See that the sitters come off the nests 
once daily. Have a care to their re- 
turning rightly to their nests. 

On the twentieth or twenty-first day 
of incubation look for the bursting of the 


ergs 


i 





as 


shells and the presence of the “peepers” 
under the hens. Feed each mother hen 
with whole corn and let her hover her 


chicks for a day or more, until she con 
cludes to venture forth with her littl 
flock. Give her a good home and expect | 
her to take the best of care of her downy | 
brood 
HATCHING BY MACHINES. 

The second season you will, of course. 
have to buy an incubator because you 
wish to hatch extra early and you want 


| fills 


| 
granulated 


to raise a lot of chickens. Moreover, you 


have some fine breeding birds and you 
wish to get a large number of eggs from 
them for hatching. You do not feel like 


lallowing them to waste their time sitting 


on eggs when a wooden or metallic mother 
can do this job just as well and on a big 
scale. 

How fascinating the idea 

the chicks by hundreds! Anticipation 
the whole horizon with hatching 
chicks. Alas, what a tumble there often 
when the results are reckoned! 
Why are there so many failures? Why 
do chicks die ia the shell? Why do they 
die in the brooder? Why don’t they live 
and fulfill their mission which is to make 
the poultryman wealthy and happy? 
Listen a little and I will tell you some 
of the reasons for the lack of success. 

Incubator failures and brooder troubles 
may often traced back to 
made before incubation and poor results 
frequently follow errors of omission and 
commission during the period of incuba- 
tion. 


of hatchine 


is 


be 


BREEDING AND FEEDING. 

The chick gets its powers and char- 
acteristics from its parents in the hen 
family just as surely as the child inherits 
its qualities from father and mother in 
the human family. Much depends on the 


birds that produce the eggs for hatching. | 


The breeding birds must be mature, 
vigorous and in perfect health. If im- 
mature fowls are mated and their eggs 


used for incubating the results are very 
liable to show poor hatches and poor con 


dition of chicks that hatch. Therefore 
test the pullets for laying quality the 


first year and use the eggs from the best | 


of them the second laying season. If pul- 
lets are ever used for breeders they should 


be well matured. The reason for this is 
that if a pullet is immature her blood 
must in part be used to complete and 


perfect her body parts and therefore her 
eggs are liable to be perfect than 
when her full strength and breeding pow- 
ers are employed in making the eggs. 


less 


We say the parents must have good 
“constitution.”” That signifies a great 


strong heart and good blood circulation, 
large elastic lungs with 
power, excellent digestive system and per- 
fect assimilation of food, fine firm bones, 
steady nerves and well developed breeding 
organs. 

To good constitution should be united 
the qualities of beauty and utility accord- 
ing to*the object of breeding, and finally 
there should be present the characteristic 
of prepotency (very great power) in con- 
veying the good qualities by inheritance 
to the offspring. Skillful scientific mat- 
ing is a requisite if the results are to be 
satisfactory. 


FEEDING FOR FORCE. 


The food has great influence on the 
hatching quality of the eggs. Good 


grains, such as wheat and oats (also corn 
in winter) are to be balanced by meat 
or milk, (skim milk, buttermilk, whey, 
etc.) Commercial granulated beef scraps 
answer very well to furnish the protein 
nutrients, (for making the albumen of the 
egg.) One of the best forms of grit is 
bone, which is “white, hard 
and full of calcium phosphate, useful in 
forming and repairing the skeleton. Green 
food is a necessity and may be supplied 


mistakes | 


great breathing | 
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is Making a 
Bargain Price 


On His 1912 Ideal 
Incubator and Brooder 


CLAIM that my 1912 Ideal Incuba- 

tors and Brooders are the most re- 

markable values ever offered you 

Chicken Raisers by any Manufac- 
turer, Dealer or Mail Order House in 
the world. Every /deal Machine is made 
in my own factory right under my personal 
supervision. I know just how good they are 
—how they meet every possible demand for 
quality and perfect service. Thousands of 
my old customers know this, too—they know 
that I gave them all—and more—than I prom- 
ised. Yet Iam afraid to naftie my wonder- 
ful bargain price here, as, Strangers might 
get the impression that /dea/ Incubators and 
Brooders are “‘cheap’’ mathines. So I am 
going to ask you to 


Write For My Big 
Special Offer 


Just get my price and judge for yourself! 
Never in my 25 years’ experience have I been 
able to offer so much—so many special fea- 
tures found only in /deal Ma- 
chines. You can’t lose or this 
offer! IfI fail to convince you 
— Miller loses, remember that! 
Just send your name and ad- 
dress on Coupon below, or on 
postal card, if it’s handier— 
suit yourself—but don’t fail 
to send for Miller’s Big 1912 
Bargain Offer. 


J. W. MILLER 


J. W. Miller Go. 

Box 83, Freeport, ill. 

The Chas. H. Lilly Company 
Western Distributers 
Seattie or Portland 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


| 4 4 W. MILLER CO., Box 83, Freeport, Itt, 
Please send your Free Poultry Book and Special 
| | Bargain Offer on Ideal Incubator and Brooder. 
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It does the essential thing 

with perfect correctness— 

it registers the temperature in 

the egg chamber just as it is. A 
“Tycos Incubator Thermometer 


-nakes no mistakes; it is always accurate. 
You have to break a “ ”’ to destroy 
its accuracy. It is “aged” and tested before 
sold. Thatiswhy every “Tycos’’ is de- 
pendable. Send for Free Booklet, “Ideu- 
bator Facts”. “Tycos’’ Incubator 
mometers, each $75, Incubator Hygro= 


meters, each $1,50. ; 


Mention Successful Farming when 
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The Young Poultryman 


in winter by sprouting oats or other 
grains, by feeding cabbages and man- 
golds and by using cut clover, alfalfa 
meal or other substitutes. 

If moistened mashes are fed, these 
should be in crumbly condition and may 
be best used at midday. The small 
grains, (including some sound millet) 
should be scattered in deep straw or hay 
litter to induce the leyers to exercise in 
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a 

Write Now 
For Free Book 


Stems aan 
—and learn everything about this time, labor and 
money-saving incubator—The X-Ray! Itis the most 
wonderful artificial hatching machine in the world. 
Just takes one galion of oil toa hatch—one filling of the 
lamp. The X-Ray is a new invention. Old style machines use 
3 to 5 gallons of oil to hatch and lamp has to be filled every day! 
The X-Ray Incubator is built on an entirely new and different principle 
from the old style, wasteful machines. It has lamp underneath, square in 
the center where it ought to be—and not on the side where no perfect temper- 
ature could possibly be maintained. With lamp underneath X-Ray's egg- 
chamber is always at even heat—always at a perfect hatching temperature. 
X-Ray’s lid has two double-giass panels—thermometer can be seen every minute 
without raising top and chilling eggs. 


X-RAY INGUBATOR 


“Built Different From All Other Machines” 


has only proven perfect heat regulator. Our aufomatic trip—an exclusive patented 
feature—cuts down flame at burner when egg-chamber gets too hot—a fine thing 


















































the early part of the day. This scratch- 
ing for a portion of their rations pro-| 
motes healthy digestion, good blood cir- 
culation and reasonable egg production. | 
Large whole grain for supper is given} 
generously enough to fill the crops and 
send the birds to bed contented with their 
fare. The daily rations for laying breed- 
ing stock will be very nearly balanced if 
five po vuunds of grain food are used to one 
neund of beef scraps, (fifty per cent pro- 
tein) or equivalent animal feed stuff. 
CARING FOR THE EGGS. 

The eggs are to be gathered from the 
nests daily, or frequently enough to pro- 
tect them from freezing in winter, or 
from beginning incubation in the nests 
in warm weather. Avoid soiling the shells 
of the eggs with greasy or dirty hands. 

Keep the eggs in a cool room (50-60 
deg. F.) Where the atmosphere is pure 
and where no strong drafts of air, (espe- | 
cially of dry air) will pass over the eggs 
to cause evaporation of their moisture | 
(shown by enlargement of the egg air- 
cells. ) 

The eggs, culled right after gathering 
may well be packed in loose clean chaff 
or bran which will tend to check evapo- 
ration of their contents. In culling re- 
move all very large and very small sized 
eggs and any having irregular shaped, 
motled, hard or “metallic” shells. Test 
the eggs by means of an egg tester, (such 
as comes with every incubator) ‘to de- 
tect any cracked shells, large or movable 
air cells, started embryos, blcod clots or 
defects of any kind that show before the 
strong light. 

Use the eggs for incubating, if possible, 
within two weeks of gathering time. Dur- 
ing this time I prefer that the eggs rest 
upon their sides and that they be turned 
once in two davs. If packed in bran the 
package may be closed and readily in- 
verted every other day. 

THE CONDITIONS OF INCUBATION. 


Having bought a standard incubator— 
a machine made to hatch and not merely 
to “sell”—successful hatches will depend 
on three main factors. These are tem- 
perature, humidity, and air supply in the 
egg chamber. The chief dangers to be 
dodged are excesses in heating and cool- 
ing, lack of proper moisture in the air 
and improper or unadjusted ventilation. 

Temperatures.—The proper place for 
ascertaining incubating temperatures dur- 
ing the first week is in the eggs, about 
one-fourth to one-half inch below the 
upper surface of the shell as the eggs lie 
upon their sides on the egg tray in the 


| —a saving of lots of oil and px 4 No excess heat escapes—every bit is used to 
good advantage! To use the X-Ray means less egg-handling, less oil, less heat 


generated, absolutely no waste, no filling of lamp during hatch, no fumes, no 
danger ot * “cooking” eggs—a ways even heat over egg-chamber. You don’t 


Guaranteed to Please You! 
It will make big money for you—it is the only one good enough for 
ipped the same day received. By all means write 
for new 1912 book No. 53—it'’s FREE! 


We Pay the Freight 
X-RAY INCUBATOR COMPANY 


you. Order 


‘ have to take the eggs out of the X-Ray. The X-Ray Incubator is 
\ 
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And a CHICK from every fertile egg. That’s the Queen 
record, and is what makes the poultry business a real 
business. MY MAKE-GOOD PLAN, a straight business prop- 
osition. As guaranteed ten years or money back. Get 
my Catalog and Poultry Guide. Note my patented features 
used exclusively in the Queen. MY 1912 MODEL BETTER 
THAN EVER. My Catalog and Poultry Guide will show you how 
to make money with the Queen. BOOK IS FREE. Address 
WICKSTRUM, Queen Incubator Man, 
Who Pays the Freight. 
Box 16 , Lincoln, Neb. 














Get Our Big Offer (anitrocde. 


Sent out on world’s most liberal guarantee—a guaran- 
tee of satisfaction or no sale, Trifling deposit—then small bal- 
ance paid after you say machines have proved satisfactory. 


Komon $ense crtenenee ll 


and BROODERS offer you this liberal and hitherto unheard of 
tunity. Try them out on your own premises. Send them back if y 
. ywantto. These machines are built by the world’s most experien 
Your incubator and expert incubator builders. They embody all that is known about 
awd fae ett oweten My successful incubators—lead you by a safe, sane and sure route into the 
Dene guadhtne be wour easy to fascinating and enormously profitable peultry-raising business. 90% 
understand and manage.’’—G. | hatches happen feety day with these gg machines. These letters 
E. Hawt, Marinette, Wis. prove it. Get all the facts, Study our catalog before buying elsewhere. 
**My first hatch was 124strong, | It has been the means of saying thousands of doliars’ worth of ferti- 


healthy chicks from 130 I 
poner B — pony 4 ye! lized eggs. It’s yours, FREE—no obligation. Send your address now. 


4. Axensom, Oshkosh, Wis. Komon Sense Incubator Co., Dept. 24, Racine, Wis, 


Every dollar you spend with our advertisers helps us to make a better 




















incubator. Here on the upper surface of 
the floating yolk the germ cell develops 





paper for you. Please take the trouble to mention Successful Farming. 
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into the chick embryo. At this level in 
the egg chamber the thermometer should 
record, during the first week of incubation 
a temperature as high as 101 degrees F. 
and not above 102 degrees F. One of 
the nicest arrangements for ascertaining 
the operating temperature is by means of 
thesmometers having their bulbs within 
egg shaped shells made of celluloid. The 
greatest danger to the embryo chick comes 
from too high temperatures during the 
first week of development. 

There may be unsuspected “hot spots” 
on the egg-tray in different parts of the 
egg chamber, causing over stimulation of 
the blood circulation which may result in 
hemorrhages, showing later as “blood 
rings” before the egg tester. 

During the second week of incubation 
the temperature should cling close to 
102 degrees. During the third week it 
should not go to above 103 degrees until 
actual hatching time when it may rise 
to 104 dgrees (or possibly 105.) 

Humidity.—The time to supply extra 

moisture in the egg-chamber if it is 
needed at all during the incubation period, 
is while the chick embryo is undergoing 
its first stages of development. There 
should not be much evaporation of water 
from the egg, during the first ten days 
of incubation. This water is needed to 
keep the embryo down deep in the al- 
bumen and it is needed also to help form 
the blood and carry the nutriment from 
the white of the egg into the body of the 
embryo for building up its parts and or- 
gans. 
In only ten to eleven days the chick is 
perfectly and completely formed in all its 
parts. During this period it swims iu 
its tank or sac (the amnion) filled with 
thin, transparent albumen and is thereby 
prevented from coming too close to the 
shell. 

From the 11th day on until hatching 
time is the period of growth or enlarge- 
ment, when there is the greatest circula- 
tion of blood. Evaporation of moisture 
and carbon dioxide should take place rap- 
idly through the shell during the third 
week of incubation. 

Every incubator should be provided 
with an accurate and reliable hygrometer 
to record the humidity of the air in the 
egg-chamber. During the first ten days 
see that the humidity registers 70 degrees 
to 75 degrees when the temperature is 
close to 102. 

Supply extra moisture if necessary by 
means of water pans, sand baths, wet 
sponges, etc. Usually the extra supplies 
of water may, to advantage, be omitted 
during the closing week of incubating. At 
hatching time renew the moisture supply 
so that the inner lining, (“soft-shell’’) 


of the eggs can be easily torn by the 
beaks of the chicks in their efforts to 
escape. 


Ventilation.—During the first week 
very little ventilation is required in the 
egg-chamber because there is only small 
blood circulation and hence only a little 


air oxygen needed to oxidize the blood 
In the second week more pure air is re- 
quired and during the last nine days 


ample pure air must be supplied because 
then there is the greatest growth and the 
blood is coursing through the veins at a 
great rate The blood gets its main 
supplies of oxygen by circvlating throu 
the veins which ramify on the inner su 
face of the “soft shell” where the pure 
air reaches it by penetrating through the 
shell. 

At hatching time the chick's lungs come 
into play and require abundant supplies 
of pure air for breathing, to furnish the 


oxygen for the blood Don't shut off 
ventilation at hatching time unless you 
wish to suffocate these little creatures 


that have just got the use of their lungs. 


DURING AND AFTER HATCHING. 
Do not let the chicks drop down into 
1 cold “nurserv” before they are dried 








off. Keeping the egg-chamber darkened | 
during hatching will tend to keep the 
chicks quiet as they would be under the 
broody hen. If the front door of the 
incubator is of glass it may let out too 
much heat and also encourage the downy 
fellows to pick up the lighter portions of 
their droppings with the possibility of 
thereby becoming infected with the germs 
of that dread chick malady, Bacilliary 
White Diarrhea. 
HEATED AND HEATLESS BROODERS. 

Transfer the newly hatched chicks to 
the brooder in about twenty-four bours 
after hatching. Carefully prevent chill- 
ing of the chicks while removing from 
hatcher to hover. 

A lampless brooder may be used if pre- 
ferred. The safe rule is that the hover 
shall be comfortable. 

Healthy, vigorous, well hatched chicks 
will thrive and grow in almost any com- 
fortable brooder. 

A woman's motherly care is the best 
brooder for the orphans. The downy 
creatures need watching closely for at 
least a day, or until they learn to adapt 
themselves to the conditions of the ma- 
chine mother. They must not get chilled. 
They should be kept happy. 

Give the chicks no feed tor twenty 
hours after hatching. If you can’t be 
thus “cruel” to the chicks then feed only 
a few crumbs and a little kard boiled 
yolk of egg on the third day. Granulated 
bone (“chick size’) may be supplied from 
the first; even in the incubator. This is 
to furnish the “grinding stones” for their 
little “grist mills,” the gizzards. Pure 
water may also be given the chicks soon 
after hatching. 

The chicks when hatched have full 
lunch baskets provided them in the form 
of the egg yolk which each chick encloses 
within its body on the nineteenth or twen- 
tieth day of incubation. Cramming the 
chicks with grain food the first day or 
two of their existence will tend to sick- 
ness, drooping of the wings and speedy 
death. 

The first feedings moy be of bread 
crumbs, shredded wheat biscuit, rolied 
oats, cracked wheat, broken rice, etc., bal- 
anced by milk curds, hard boiled eggs, 
(tested out of the incubator as “infer- 
tiles”) chopped meat, etc. 

Lettuce makes a very nice green feed 
for little chicks. Oat sprouts (fresh and 
green) are also excellent. Feed fre- 
quently, five times daily for the first 
week. 

In the second week the chicks may be 
fed small whole wheat, cracked corn, 
broken rice and a few millet seeds. Bal- 
ance the grains by feeding milk curds if 
available. In the spring time dandelion 
leaves or fresh young onion tops may be 
chopped up and mixed with the dry curds. 
If other meat food is lacking it may be 
possible to supply granulated beef scraps. 

It is well to keep a supply of bran, 
beef seranps and alfalfa meal im hoppers 
so that the chicks can go to them any 
time, thus getting the “hopper habit.” 

Some of the small grains may be scat- 
tered in fresh clean chaff or chopped 
clover hay to encourage the little fellows 
to scratch for at least a portion of their 
living 

The chaff may well be supplied every 
day and should be spread upon a layer of 
clean sand one or two inches in depth. 

The sand which covers the floor of both 
“hover and brooder should be removed and 
renewed at least once a week to insure 
cleanliness in feeding and living condi- 
tions. 

Spraying interior of brooders weekly 
with any good disinfectant and germicide 
will help to keep disease at a distance. 

Intelligent, interested attention to ev- 


ery detail of management will insure re- 
sults in chick culture which 
profit and 


bring both 


pleasure to the progressive 





noultryman. 





If Und Sam and Secretary Wilson made 
Sure Hatch Sneubetae. they wouldn't 
make a singie fundamental change in its construction. 


IT IS THEIR KIND OF MACHINE 
In Farmer’s Bulletin No. 236 the Department of 
Agricalture tells you how a perfect incubator should 
be made naming the specific features it should con- 
tain, so that you may have an officiai guide by which 
to tell a good machine. 
machine 


The Sure Hatch =.5.i: 


all these government features, Some machines bave 
one of more and are good in proportion but only the 
Sure HATCH has every one. 

This machine is the result of many s of 
careful stady and experiment—built ht—has 
many exclusive features—improved hot water 
heater—economical and easy to run. 

Ses feoeed covet inecbetarten in h 
of the One Billion Dollars th at any "Don't 
take chances—get the SURE HATCH, the Govern- 
ment Kind o. Machine—the one you know isthe best. 

Early t oahee iggest profits. The Sure Hatch 
is sent on 60 patsy ke trial, keeight ht prepaid. 5 year 
guarantee. Write today for dig free book, 

Sure Hatch Incubator Co., Box 22, Fremont, Neb. 


is the only 





MAKE YOUR HENS PAY 


Our two BIG FREE BOOKS tell YOU how. OUR New 
1912 Hatcher and Brooders will give you stronger chickens 


and will save half the cost. Write for FREE BOOKS 




















YOUR HENS miss Year 


7 ann | — 

pony will help many 

| get more eggs— 
better prices; make more and 


;telisthi 
YOUR MONEY ir Seats 


and get six poultry chapters written by Robert Essex him- 
self—It’s all in our Write today. Address 


Robert Essex Incubator Co, 67 Heary St., Buffalo, N. ¥. 





PERFECTION SANITARY CIRCULAR 
METAL BROOD COOP 


y made entirely of galvanized iron 
which will last a life time. They 
rly ventilated, pad are 
Rat, Mink. Weasel and Skunk 
“of. Just the coop you are 
ooking for. Write fur cireular 
& special introductory prices. 
Perfection Metai Br Coo 
Co., Warsaw, Ill. 





















MAKE HENS LA 


rger, more vigorous chicks; 
oun s fowls by feeding = bone. 


MANN’S LATEST See 


fast, easy, fine; never , oll 
10 Days’ Free friat. No money in advance. Book oon. 
«WW. MANN CO., Bex os, MILFORD, MASS. 


200 Egg Incubator $3.00 


No freight to pay. Actual ben in Natura! 
Hen Ineubater heats, ventilates, controls 
everything. No lamp, :o costly mistakes. 
Best hatcher in the world. Agents Wanted. 
Catalog free. N. H. 1. Ge., 1349 Con 

Stance St., Dept. 26, Les Angeles, Cal 


When you eat squabs,ask for Plymoutn Rock — 


Squab Book Free ie Sk Fs 


how to make 
money breedin 

squab. Low to start small and grow. or 

#an.e dally by only one New York com 

what the: im the pase foONaUS a 48 NAG- 

(monthly) i a 


Fiynoucn Reck Squeb Geo. 180 Her Howard St, Melrose, Mass 
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ample for thirty fowls per day. 


he is authorized by us to refund 
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making any profit out of them. 


“se a express 40c; 5 lbs. 60c; 12 Ibs. $1.25; 25 Ib. 
rae. & pail $2.50; except in Canada and extreme West. If 
Send 2c for 


lig’ your dealer cannot supply you, we will. 
nm Dr. Hess 48 page Poultry Book, free. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, 





Are Your Hens 


Showing a Profit? 


Unless every one of your hens is laying from 150 to 175 eggs a year, it's a sure sign that they are 
not digesting as much of their ration as they should and can, and it's a surer sign that you're not 
Stop the rule-of-thumb method and try ‘‘ the Dr. Hess Idea’' of feeding 
poultry, which is based on the sound principle that a poor ration thoroughly digested is far better and more 
profitable than the best ration poorly digested. 


Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a , 


is a scientifically prepared poultry tonic that makes hens lay by helping them convert 
more food into eggs by increased digestion. 
Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a, on this same digestive principle, makes plump, heavy 
poultry for market and tides young chicks over to healthy maturity. 
Cholera, Roup. The cost of this tonic is trifling—a penny's worth is 
Read this liberal, protective guarantee. 
Ozur Proposition. You buy Dr. Hess’ Poultry Pan-a-ce-a of your dealer. 
If it fails to make your hens lay more eggs and keep your poultry healthy, 


your money. 14 lbs. 25c; mail or 


asi 
Ashiand, Ohio. 


DR. HESS STOCK TONIC. Increases ration con-umption, decreases ration waste. Puts the nutritious 
food on the animals’ bones and in the udder. Shortens the feeding periods of horses, steers, hogs, sheep. Increases cows’ 
milk flow. Keeps all farm stock sleek and prime. Sold on written guarantee. 100 Ibs. $5.00; 25 Ib. pail $1.60. Except in 
Canada and extreme West and South. Send 2c, for Dr. Hess Stock Book, free. 


Free from the ist to the 10th of exch month—DR. HESS (M.D., D.V.S.) will prescribe for your ailing animals. 


96 page Veterinary book free for the csking. 


It makes the egg clusters more responsive. 


Cures Gapes, 
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INSTANT LOUSE KILLER KILLS LICE 





February With the Poultry. 

In many ways this month is as im- 
portant as any in the whole year. If 
the breeding pens have not been selected 
now is the time to do it. If you pride 
your flock as being fit for the show room 
and wish to maintain that standard great 
care must be taken to include all stand- 


ard requirements, in making up _ the 
breeding yards. These points are less 
vital if simple utility is desired. One 


Leghorn cockerel to twenty-five hens is 
sufficient though it is better to keep two, 
one shut up, and change them every day 
or two. A smaller number of hens to 
each cockerel is better if the heavier 
breeds are raised. A great per cent of 
the profits usually go into maintaining 
more cockerels than are necessary. 

Health is the essential at this time and 
while warmth is desirable fresh air is 
indispensible and fowls should be housed 
in canvas fronted or scratching shed 
type of house. These houses are dry, 
light, moderately warm and 
clean also. The hens will lay satisfactor- 
ilv if fed and housed in such a way as to 
keep them healthy, comfortable and con- 
tented. Provide dark nests with an abun- 
dance:of clean nesting material. Gather 
eggs frequently to avoid chilling and 
keen those intended for hatching in a 
moderately cool place and turn frequently. 
Twelve or thirteen eggs are as many as 
can be safely put under one hen until the 
weather becomes warmer. 

February is the month to start the in- 
ubator if broilers or fall layers are de- 
ired. An ideal place for an incubator 
s in an incubator cellar. Wherever 
laced the machine should set level in a 
vell ventilated, and uniformly tempera- 
ired place free from sudden drafts and 
unlight. Before operating an incuoator 
n your house cellar find out what your 
re insurance company says about it. 
f anvthing should happen this may save 
on later trouble. An ordinary house 
ellar is usually a good place to run the 
neubator though if a furnace is in it 


poor results will be obtained. If neigh- 
boring poultry raisers are having good 
success with a certain make of incubator 
it is probably best for your vicinity. Get 
brooders ready when eggs are set. Clean 
thoroughly and spray with some strong 
disinfectant.—Chris Griffin. 
? + ¢ 
Youltry Shipping Crates. 

Shipping crates should be light and 
durable. They should be commodious, 
large enough to accommodate the fowl or 
fowls to be shipped in them. Crates that 
are at least two feet in height are to be 
commended. A foot of ground or floor 
space should be allowed each fowl. A 
crate square or oblong is the usual shape 
and should be ventilated near the top 
on the sides. Handles may be added to 





should be| 








q 














assist those who must handle the crate 
while en route. 

The best material for a crate is white 
pine for it is light and strong. The 
corners of the crate should be reinforced 
with posts, as here is where the most 
strain will come in handling it. The 


cover May be fastened on with a padlock 
or a hasp or some device of one’s own 
invention, but the padlock will prevent 
an exchange of birds during shipment. 

It is a good plan to paint all shipping 
crates some attractive color, together with 
the name of your plant or your own name 
and address, for in this way you adver- 
tise your business. Have the words: 
“Return to” precede your name and ad- 
dress, so your crates will come back to 
you. The express companies make nc 
charge for returning empty crates. 

It is a poor idea to use berry crates, 
dry goods boxes, or anything one can 
find in which to make his shipments. 
Such a course looks slovenly to the out- 
side world and makes a poor impression 
on your customers. “What is worth doing 
at all, is worth doing well.” So endeavor 
to use uniform crates, that appeal to the 
eve and they will attract the attention 
everywhere and bring you business where- 








ever they go.—A. G. Symonds, N. H. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 
Raising Turkeys With Brooder. 


The first lot of poults I gave to a 
chicken hen with the usual result—a loss 
of more than half. The next lot I put 
in a “Prairie State” brooder and raised 
nearly all of them. I had better success 
with the brooder than any other way. 
The greatest trouble is they get too tame, 
but I had very little trouble with lice 
and they are a young turkey’s worst 
enemy. 

If I were going to raise turkeys I 
think I should use the brooder all to- 
gether. I did not have any trouble with 
gapes either with chickens or turkeys 
raised in the brooder.—Mrs. ©. G. Rind. 
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of these 
32 Special Books 
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“ of these books Is nice!y 
* Ulustrated, The illustra- 
tions are true to life. The descriptions are abso- 
lutely accurate, and behind prety article there is an 
unconditional tee of satisfaction or money 
refunded. The titles of these various books tel! you 
nature of the contenta Pick out the book 
that in a, their 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 15! 
te wt NSAS CITY icaco 
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Bend coupon to the address near-st you 
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PE BRAND Seeds are the highest gusty 
money can buy. They are more carefully selected, 
thoroughly cleaned and rigidly tested than any 
other and cost you no more, Ask your dealer for 
PEPSEECO ND Seeds. Insist on having them. 
If he can't eu Fe Ny ee us. 

FR E aluable book containing informa- 
tion about Alfalfa, Clover and other 
crops. Sent for your 


dealer's name. 
J. G. PEPPARD SEED CoO., 


Importance of Good Seed 
By John T. Timmons 





A high standard in our work should 
be the aim of all. In the home truck 
or vegetable garden we should plan to 
get the very best results obtainable. To 
insure success we must make the right 
beginning, and to do this will in a great 
measure regulate the result. 

In all classes of agriculture, the aim 
should be to secure the very best seeds. 
We cannot expect to grow premium crops 
from inferior seeds. 

Now that spring is approaching, and 
we have begun to plan the season's work, 
let us see just what is our first and most 
important duty. 

It requires no more room to grow good 
crops than it does to have poor ones, and 
why not get the most of our opportuni- 
ties? 

Do not be content with anything, just 
so it ig seed, and is labeled some high- 
sounding name, or contained in a highly 
colored paper bag with the picture dis- 
playing its wonderful qualities. 

We actually believe some folks buy 
their seeds by the gawdy displav of print- 
ers’ ink on the outside of the packet, or 
in the catalog. The safest plan is to pu:- 
chase seeds from thoroughly reliable seeds- 
men who have spent time and money to 
secure the very best results. 

Some of the leading seedsmen have 
great seed farms, where the greatest care 
is given everything to secure the best 
that is in each individual plant. Thou- 
sands of dollars are expended each sea- 
son in growing the very best, and in con- 
ducting experiments that will reveal the 
good and bad qualities in these things. 

Every precaution is meant to be taken, 
and” in most instances the seeds show 
for themselves that a greater per cent 
of germination is to be had, and much 
finer quality obtained than can be had 
|from seeds that have not been given the 
| care in growing that the best growers 
give them. 

Seed farms are located in different parts 
of the country, and some of the best and 
most reliable growers have several farms 
in different latitudes for the purpose of 
growing seeds that will be best adapted 
to certain localities. 

The retailer, both in the mail-order, as 
well as in the little village or country 











1420 Weet Sth St., Kaeneses City, Mo. 











What is a good seed bed? 
How to overcome missing hills, 
barren stalks and nubbins? 
How deep to plant? 
How to cultivate in dry seasons? 
How to grade and test seed corn? 
When and how to pick seed corn? 
These and hundreds of other questions answered 
n “Corn Facts” by an authority. Covers all 
S phases of corn growing. Contains information 
worth thousands of dollars to any corn grower 
Sent absolutely FREE. 
THE NATIONAL SEED TESTER CO. 
1108 Waleat Street Des Meiner, lowe 




















Fruit Trees $6.48 for 100 


We grow the treec we sell and guar- 
antee them true to name, fresh 
dug. free from scale. If you want 
the best trees at wholesale prices 
illustrated catalog 

years. 2 acres. 










Capital $60,000. 
Maloney Bros. & Wells Co. 
Box 24, Dansville, N. Y. 











store, has no way to determine the actual 
|quality of the seeds he is supplying pat- 


rons It is impossible for them to tell 
|}where they were grown, or what pre- 
j}eaution had been taken against diseases, 


imperfection in form or flavor of the vege- 
table, or the per cent of germination. A 
hardware merchant not expected to 
take as much interest in garden seeds 
as in nails or glass. He simply sells them 
on the recommendation of some dealer, 
who may not be able to tell the difference 
between turnip and cabbage seed if they 
were poured out in his hand. 

Finely printed and lithographed cata- 


is 


logues display everything in a glowing 
manner, but remember, it is not the 
printers’ ink or the beautiful language 
that makes the quality. Quality is to be 
found in seeds fully tested and sold by 
reliable dealers who have spent years 
and thousands of dollars in their work. 


Their seeds as a rule show such qualities. 

In selecting garden or flower seeds, do 
not search for the new and most won- 
derful varieties. 


season's cron. If you wish ample returns, 
select for the crops such varieties as have 
been fully tested. You will be getting 
results from these, while the fellow who is 
always searching for the odd and curious, 
and all the new and wonderful new intro- 
ductions and remarkable discoveries in 
the vegetable world and flowery kingdom, 
will be very apt to have a lot of worth- 
less truck that is enough to disgust him to 
such an extent he will give up in dismay 





believing he has lost his luck. 





BUY ALFALFA 


Direct from its Home 


Sa colt Nerve 
climate and will thrive 
anywhere. With such 
seed the roots take a 
firm hold producing a 
good stand the first 
year, where common 
varieties usually fail. 
With great resistance 
against drought, its 
purity of 99% and its 
wonderful soil-fertil- 
izing qualities, no 
better can se- 
cured than our “Pare 
mer Brand” 
We specialize also in 
True Grimm Alfalfa, 
hardiest of all varie- 
ties. Our new 

Nu book 
gives full information, 
send forfree copy at 


once. 
Farmer Seed & Nursery Co. 
554 4th Ave. Faribault, Minn. 




















Do not select those that | 
are new introductions, especially if you | 
are going to depend upon these for your| 





Seed Corn that Tests 95% te 100% 


This is our guarantee. Packed in each crate or 
bag is aslip showing theactual germination test. 
Test the corn yourself 12 days. If not up to 
guarantee, return at ourexpense. We own 1000 
acres of the best corn land in the world. On these 
farms we grOW our seed corn. Ours is one of the 
largest and unquestionably the most modern 
seed corn building in the country. Corn dried on 
racks; hand picked three times. Corn allin plant 
by Nov. 12th. A)l standard varieties. Corn 

for high yield. VISITORS WELOOME. Send 
our big convincing catalog. 


W. T. AINSWORTH & SONS 
BOX K, MASON CITY, ILL. 
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WELL AND PROSPECTING 
DRILLING MACHINERY 








Keep Stock Healthy — Boost Your Profits 
Ventilate barn righ?. Keep frost off 
| barn ceilings. Free Book tells how. 
King Acrator 
g Greatest profit maker on smallest invest- 
ment. Thousands in use on best barns in 
America. Year’s free trial. Send name now! 
Galvanized Stee! Cupola Co. 
* ed 
LAST LAND BARGAIN 
Fertile Cut Over Lands oopormafy *- 


opportunity to 
secure farm land cheap. Because we are lumbermen. 
not landmen, we have made low price to move ours 
quick. First payment 61.50 per acre, balance at 
your convenience in 2 years at5 percent. 64.00 to 
$10.00 per acre in Beltrami County, the wonderful 
dairy and potato region Northern Minnesota, Four 
railroads, good schools and county roads. Write 


Crookston Lumber Co., wit2 renc® Giniies. 
KEEP BEES talon 


Write today for forty page catalog 
No. E of Bees and Bee supplies and 
free samples of bee comb foundation and bee veiling. We 
are large beekeepers also and have honey to sell. 
DADANT & SONS, HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


AGENT Make big money selling “Gar 


dener’s Friend Handy Cultivator.*- 
One man made 618,50 in one day. Write today for agents’ 


ULRICH CO., Dept. S, ROCK FALLS, ILL. 
Men‘ion Successful Farming when 
writing to advertisers. 
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Of course, someone must try the new 
introductions, but it is much safer to 
rely on the standard varieties for results, 
and conduct experiments in a remote part 
of the garden away from others of the 
same species to avoid disaster from mix- 
ing. 

Too many varieties of any vegetable is 
sure to produce unsatisfactory results. 
Beans, for example, will mix in spite of 
all we can do, unless the different sorts 
are planted a long distance apart. 

My advice is to find the bean that is 
your ideal, and which is well adapted to 
your locality, and grow those. 

This is true in a number of other 
vegetables. We can grow too many kinds 
of tomatoes. We can ruin several good 
varieties of corn and, in time, have no 
particular kind. Cucumbers, melons and 
squashes are very easily spoiled by at- 
tempting to have a variety. 

In purchasing seeds it is a wise plan 
to secure enough to allow sufficient to 
renlant, or to insure an abundance of 
plants, for even in growing plants, there 
is enough difference that a competent per- 
son can select the best, and discard the 
rest. 

Purchase seeds early. Never wait for 
the weather to get good, or postpone the 
matter for any reason. Get in your or- 
der, and you are more apt to get the best. 
In this case the best is not left until 
the last. If you get your seeds early, you 
ean test their germinating properties and 
be more fully prepared to plant judici- 
ously. 

In selecting seeds, do not consider the 
number of packets and the great bargains 
offered. Consider the reliability of the 
establishment, and the chances you have 
in securing the best for your money. 

Bargains are not always found on bar- 
gain counters, and we must not expect 
too much for our money. It takes money 
to grow seed crops properly, and to take 
proper care of the product. 

Some old seeds will grow as well as 
new ones, but if you have any left from 
last season, and you had good results 
from what you planted, test those you 
have left and see if they will grow. You 
can save money and get good results 
in this way. If the seeds do not grow 
you will have time to purchase more. 

Some seed houses collect all unsold 
seeds from stores. Some ship them back 
to their establishment. and others burn 
them in the street or in some vacant lot, 
taking care to let a number of persons 





see what they are doing. Returned pack- 
ets might be offered for sale another sea- 
son, as we do not recall ever seeing the 
date printed on a seed packet. -Certain 
kinds of seeds might be as good the 
second or third year as they were the 
first, but we do not feel like running the 
risk of planting them. 
> > & 
Telephone Troubles. 

Even when the best equipment is used 
trouble will sometimes occur. Of course 
in town the only duty is to call up cen- 
tral and have a lineman attend to it, but 
on rural lines it is different. Usually the 
user of the phone is the one who must 
keep it in repair and he does not wish to 
pay an expensive lineman to come to ad- 


just each little difficulty. Fortunately, 
the commoner troubels are the easiest 
rectified. 

If your telephone suddenly fails to work 
it is probably burned out, or the wire 
is broken or grounded: All telephones 


should be equipped with a good lightning 


arrester to avoid burning out. Breaks 
are due to various causes... The wire 
may rust, branches fall upon it, or it 


may have been kinked in stringing. 

A “ground” is caused by the wire fall- 
ing against the ground, against another 
wire touching the earth, or the wet 
branches of trees which may cause enough 
leakage to prevent messages reaching to 
all parts of the line. 

A “cross” is when two or More wires 
come in contact caused by falling, swing- 
ing, or sagging together. 

“Resistance” troubles are generally due 
to loose connections. If it is in the local 
talking circuit the subscriber would be 
able to hear others but not be heard with 
any satisfaction himself. If the faulty 
connection is in the line wire he can 
neither hear or be heard satisfactorily. 
See that the binding post screws are 
tight and if so look for loose line con- 
nection. 

Sometimes the one talking seems to be 
far away. This is generally the result 
of a “dry ground” which*may be tem- 
porarily relieved by pouring water around 
the ground rod. Setting the rod deep 
enough to reach moist earth will per- 
manently remedy this. 

On party lines one trouble very hard 
to correct is the habit of eavesdropping. 
Eavesdropping over the telephone is just 
as bad as at any other place and should 





be avoided. Don’t think it is not known 
for they can hear you take the receiver 
off the hook, and sooner or later they 
will learn who it is. 

Another difficulty comes in here. If 
the party called does not answer the first 
time you ring and you have to ring the 
second or third time the current must 
pass through the receivers that are down 
and is much weakened. To correct this 
some telephones are equipped with what 
is called a condenser. With this signals 
may be sent with receivers off the hooks 
as well as on. 

The telephones on a line should be all 
of the same resistance. The commonest 
is 1600 ohms. If one on the line is of 
greater resistance it can not be rung by 
another and if of less resistance it will 
be unable to ring any other phone. 

It is said that the least governed peo- 
ple are the best governed. That may 
not be true with people, but with tele- 
phones the least adjusted are the best 
adjusted. In other words do not pry 
into the works till it is absolutely neces- 
sary.—John H. Nowlan. 


* + ¢ ‘ 
Pointers That Mean Profit. 


The small farm that produces up to 
the limit is better than the large farm 
that yields only half a crop. 

The up-to-date farmer is always busy 
laying his plans ahead, no matter whether 
it is summer or winter coming. 

Scraps from the table will help to 
reduce the feed bills. 

The social life of the community may 
well center round the district school. 

Condiments that stimulate egg produc- 
tion are very much like anything that 
stimulates a human being. After the im- 
mediate results wear off the bird is in 
worse shape than before being fed. 

We believe in the conservation of sun- 
shine, and we believe that the best way 
to conserve it is to use it freely, for 
by so doing more will be produced. That 
and fresh air should find a large place 
in our homes. 

Using plenty of straw for bedding im- 
proves the quality of the manure and 
keeps the land in good condition because 
it provides humus, and humus is neces- 
sary to all soils, 
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Let Me Send You This Book and 
i'l Quote Wholesale Prices... 


—on q 
the famous high quality 


fine and I save you big money on the mac! ares 
want. I sell direct from factory. You keep the middiemen's profits in yourown pocket, 


Try Any Monmouth for 30 Days—FREE 
at my risk—and I'll even pay the freight. If it is not perfectly satisfactory to 


you, and the biggestvalue for your money—send 
the trial won't cost you a dollar. Read some of the letters in this book from 
on, tite tend are 










it back at my expense and 





my customers. And be sure to read how 


it. 
actly what the cost is. 
I've been making and selling 


you. Write me today. 

| The Plow Ban 

| Monmouth Plow Factory 
349 So. Male Street 

Monmouth, 











made. Whether you wanta Plow, Cultivator, Disc, Spike Tooth, Harrow 
Drill, Gate, Farm Wagon, Gasoline Engine, Mower or Rake, 


» Freight Prepaid, se you 
Mail coupon or postal now. 
farm 
for years, You ought to know me. I want to 
know 
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tools we Mall me | 
os = tory prices and Free trial offer e 
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Guaranteed for one year. 
Power Plant, Three-point Suspension, 


and Tail Lamps. 
Mohair Top, 


tion on a car for your own use. 
riages and harness. 


1912 Pratt-Forty 


Fourth Successful Year 


Backed by 39 Years’ Manufacturing Experience 


Self-Starter, 120-inch Wheel Base, Unit 
Bosch Magneto, Demount- 
able Rims, %x4 inch Tires, Inside Control Levers, Electric Side 
List price Model “H,”’ $2,000, fully equipped, 
indshield, Speedometer, Prest-o-lite Tank, etc. 
There are many localities where we have no agent, and if you 
will write us, we will send you our catalog and interesting proposi- 
We also make a full line of car- 
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Selecting Potatoes for Planting 


By C. L. Fitch, 
a oa 





. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF SELECTION. 
Every year from January to May train- 
load after trainload of seed potatoes come 
out of the north, probably far more than 
ten thousand carloads, costing at their 
destination on the average more than two 


million dollars in excess of the value of 
a like quantity of locally grown stock. 
After a careful study of the why and 
wherefore of all this and after making 


all possible allowances for the attractive- 
ness to the average mortal of something 
good looking which he has not got, and 
after laying all I can to the breed of 
lying seedsmen who are gaining every 
vear the hate of intelligent farmers and 
honest seedsmen, and will soon gain ob- 
livion, there is a big real cause, or all 
this expense would not be borne each 
year. 

This big real cause 
as nature and life itself. When the heat 
of summer ripens the tissues and re- 
duces the food supply of our radishes in 
the garden and of our grain in the field, 
we expect, without thinking anything 
about it, that they will set seed and stop 
growing. In southern lowa a farmer may 
feel that he late about his work if he 
does not his planted until the 
last of April, but he does not expect it 
to make much difference in the harvesting 
time. In the Colorado mountain valleys 
the same oats planted at the same time 
but in cooler ground, often irrigated, 
and in a cooler climate, will not be ready 
to cut until October. 

And here is the philosophy of the seed 


as fundamental 


is 


is 


oats 


vet 
et 


potato. It is a cutting of a plant, a 
branch of the stem that is below ground 
(mostly because we put it there our 
selves), and if we grow it in warm 
ground in a warm, dry place, it gains 
more and more a tendency to go to seed, 
rather than to swell its underground 
stems and store food to go on growing a 
few years mor before it lengthens all 


its stems, including its tubers, and shapes 
them not for our use or profit, but toward 
bearing seed, because it feels that its 
days upon the earth are few and it must 


eave, or at least try to leave, its seed 
pon the earth 

Now, every man that gets a hunch that 
he can raise hi own seed potatoe Ss per- 
nanently in the tier of states of moder 
ate altitude from Pennsylvania west 
long the same latitudes to and including 
he plains of Colorado is setting out to 
ombat the laws of nature; and it is 
tite a job. The corn men and the grain 
men can. do it, and certainly, if he will 
mly use science, he thinks. he will be 
hle to do so, too Right here let me 
say that if we could murder the word 
seed” in connection with potatoes; and 


Potato Specialist 


jcrown the word potato “set,” we would 
ibe a long ways on the road toward know- 
ing the potato plant. 

There is a man in Tioga county, New 


| York, who has a sandy hill near his 
}house and he has also a bottom farm of 
somewhat heavier potato soil. By hill 


lselection on each piece of land and inter- 
|jchange between the two pieces he has 


|}maintained for seven years the finest 
jstrain of Rural potatoes I have ever 
seen. He selects every year enough of 


ithe best hills on the sandy land and the 
jheavier loam to plant a small field in the 
jother soil, and then he plants the main 


ifields with the best cellar selected stock 
| from the “set”: fields, while he sells to 
ithe trade and his neighbors the “set” 
isized tubers, from the main fields. This 
|plan would be successful for a limited 


|time in many places where it would not 
be for long. The stimulus of change, of 
new food at the roots and new conditions 
coaxes the potato to remain another sea- 
son or longer a growing plant rather than 
a seed-bearing plant, and most regions 
cannot get the best results without change 
of stock. 

Within the limits of one variety, the 
| preductive plants are wider and less erect 
and bear fewer eyes and wider, flatter, 
shorter tubers, more likely to be recessed 
lat the stem end than the less productive, 
|narrower, more erect plants of the same 
variety, whose tubers are more likely to 
ibe many eyed, heavy pointed and teated, 
lor flush at the stem end, more nearly 
|circular in cross section and much longer. 
All potato plants are subject to degen- 
leration of this kind in plant and tuber, 
but comparisons must be made within 
the same variety and not between vyari- 
jeties. A certain degree of reproductive 
tendency is inherited from the seedling 
plant which started the variety, and this 
remains its normal type. 

The depth and prominence of the eye 
increase in proportion with the lengthen- 
ing of the tuber and its increase io rela- 
tive thickness, and the yield decreases 


jin proportion as all these characteristics 


increase. These are the principles behind 
selection, in sorting out or buying po- 
tato sets. 

THE APPLICATION OF THE PRINCIPLES. 


First of all, if your own seed stock, or 
that of your neighborhood is deep and 
many-eyed, long round stuff, get some 
new stock from the north, where the soil 
is cool and healthy for the potato, and 


the type is likely to .be unbroken and 
good. Next, be sure that the eyes are 
shallow and not many nor _ prominent, 


that the stem end is not projecting in any 





case and that (in many varieties) there 
is some recessing at the stem end. The 








The machine potato planter beats hand planting—ask the boy if it doesn't 
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+’ “Our No. 190 Horizontal Barrel 
Sprayer, sohdly built on skids, is shi 
ready for work in orchard, or : 
Pump outside--all parts easy to get at. No 
waste of time; no sant work with 
hands im the ~-lution trying to fix valves or 


pecking, No ——. Heavy pressure. 














servi 
Four row attachment. 
You must see this sprayer to know its 
value. your dealer to show 


N\ Box, 117-4 Grenloch, NJ. 


TON’S Corn GRowS 


Scientifically bred and grown 
on best landin U. 8. for maturing 
seed. Germination perfect. All Stan- 
dard Varieties. Each ear carefully 
picked and hung on wire hangers anc 
examined before crating or shelling. 

Corn on Ten , 


Shipped 
Write today for free beautifully illustrated catalog 
G. D. Sutton Co. Dept. 5, Mason City, i. 


|W ivcmyAtla me @r-t.tatl a am Ot Volta 


does more work, in less time, at jess cost 
men with shovels. Grades and 

er ditehes, a levels 
borders, levees. 


Hundreds of u 
Thousand: in woo. Ros tottersand photo- 


phsin freebook. Tae Wth Cent 
rader saves and makes big monn Y, 





























R er later. 
Buy fore ad- 
vance and save money. Write today for special low 
peice and free samples of our Pure lewa Grown 
ew Crop Kecleaned Tested Clover and Tim- 
othy Se Ttisto your interest to write us now. 
A. Seed Co., 601119 Clarinda, lowa 


A. Berry 
, A at hie 
compiete sand trie a. in this 
bins’ Seeds foes 


country, Are are “Sure Seed«." Prices 
the lowest. Write today for our big Free 100 page 
Garden, Floral, and Fieid Beed Book which contai 

scores of illustrations und valuable intormation on 
planting,marketing,fertilizing.etc. WKITE FOR IT. 
ARCHIAS’ SEED STORE, Dex 46 SEOALIA, BO. 



















Read the advertisements in Suc- 
cessful Farming. 
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not be pointed, nor the eyes deeply re- 
cessed for the variety. The potato should 
not be thick nor cylindrical for the va- 
riety, but thin and ‘lattened. If a red 
or pink sort, the better it is the lighter 
colored it will be. This is not a matter 
of soil, as is commonly supposed, but is 
parallel to quality. The potatoes that 
produce the most and do the best and 
come of the best shape are the lightest 
in color. Then bring potatoes for plant- 
ing from the lighter and less rich soil 
to the richer conditions, not the reverse, 
so that the benefits of change will be 
the strongest toward vegetative growti— 
and call the potatoes that you plant po- 
tato sets, so that in terms at least we 
may be prepared to understand our job. 

As a general thing potato sets should 
be from ground that has not borne po- 
tatoes for a number of years, as the dis- 
ease present in old ground has a degen- 
erative tendency in the sets. This does 
not apply as strongly to the far north) 
and the high mountains as to the bulk 
of the country, because coolness holds the 
diseases in check, to a large extent. 

For the application of these rules one | 
needs to be familiar with the best po- 
tatoes of his variety. We incline more 
and more to the sufficiency of cellar se- 
lection of setting potatoes, if only we ob-| 
serve the above rules in connection with 
selection. If anyone has the conditions 
of the New York man let him hill select 
in the field, and let us buy of such men. 
Let us encourage this sort of thing along 
our northern border Ly placing standing 
orders for so many cars each season, 
based on the Crop Reporter quotations 
for October 1. Lect us place such orders 
with the men who claim. to practice hill 
selection and haye the potato men of 
our experiment stations guarantee that 
the growers on contract use spading forks 
as a substitute for hot air in this good 
work. 

If we use home grown sets—and it will 
usually pay to use them once, let us in 
selection carefully apply the principles. 
If we are too hard up to buy pew sets, 
let us find a neighbor who is hcrd up 
also and trade with him for sets +srown 
on soil different from ours, rather than 
to use sets grown on our own farm for 
more than one year. Use medium sized 


potatoes for sets. because the big ones 
cut to waste or have too much cut sur- 
face, while the small ones are apt to be 


good shaped even if the stock is no good 
and most of them may come from poor 
weak hills, if the bulk of the tubers 
were large. Judge the pile rather than 
the potatoes, one by one. The good tubers 
out of a pointed, rough-eyed lot, are not 
apt to be of much account to you. The 
sound potatoes from a lot that fs filled 
with dry rot are pretty sure to go to 
pieces by planting time. 


f- 


OED (1) 9 


This shows Early Ohio. 1, 2,3 finest tofair. 4,5 
6 poor to very bad. No. ! would be almost 
snow white and No. 6 almost barn red 


forward or eye end of the tuber should | 






























$120 NET PROFIT 


FROM % ACRE OF 


= THOMAS PURE BRED 
= STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


An average crop for users of my plants. One crower reports $500 clear 
profit per acre. fnoties ot says: ‘ Three quarters uf an acre of pb ag plants 
made a net profit of ; new land, unfertilized.” er writes: 

“Last year I cleared $1 a 4 acre, and I had never wal a strawberry 
before.” There is a reason for these money-making crops. | have devoted 
my life to upbreeding the strawberry. I do nothing else, have done noth 
else for 21 years, but breed strawberry plants. now have 200 acres o 
the strongest rooted, most prolific bearing plants that can be produced. 
Record crops in 40 States out of the 46 States in the Union. They cost no 
more than “average quality” plants. 


Give Your Boy a Chance to Show 
What He Can Do With a 14 Acre 


¢ Give him achance to do something for himself. Givehim a % acre—loan 
it to him— ae shares with him on the crop—but some way get him started 
for himself fora % acre. I'll select the variety best suited to your locality. 
I'll give him fullinstructions how to plant, cultivate and market. He will 
soon be making more dollars for money invested and ground used than 
any other crop on your place, Plant strawberries for your | wife—let her 
have the profit as pin money. A % acre would ve you and i your wife a 
nice trio somewhere for a week or two. “Strawberry money’ * pays for our 
oxtings. Get busy and get some “strawberry money” of yourown. A 
acre would help on that piano—those rugs, chairs, or other furniture that 
a know your wife wants—a new buggy and harness—an auto, ‘“*Straw- 
try money” is “college money” in our home. Does your boy or girl 
wauit to go to college? “Strawberry money” helps, An acre of straw- 
berries will give you bigger profits for money, time and labor expended 
any other crop you can produce. 


WRITE FOR MY GREAT STRAWBERRY BOOK 
Tells everything you want to know about Strawberries 


Fy hans enpert engravings. Tells how to buy, plant, eultiva’ peste. Tella in 
lain languago how from a very emall email besinning I be obecenshnoan 


Trerstane mgery hort STRA PLANT MAN 
berry. ys an yevem is fully e3 sained th pepo, Lam willing to place 













































ay) oy knoe ence at the arora! of every wpe ok enamee 
Stowberry 4 want to does. y book is of value both to the large and 
small grower—to the old-timer or the beginner. It is the best taing on straw- 






berries ever printed. Send forittoday. It’s free. 
W. W. THO-AAS, 142 Main Street, Anna, Illinois. 














In Illinois and Iowa where oats are 
sown in the stalks; in some of the 
Eastern States where farmers use a 
grain drill to sow beans, peas, etc., as 
well as small grains; in every coun- 
try in the world wherever grain is 
grown, there you will find Superior 
Grain Drills at work planting the 
seed at an even depth—“Planting the 
Grain to Grow Again.” No matter 

PE what your seeding conditions are, you 
ee ea te — can get a Superior Drill that will do 
the work right. “The Name Tells a 
True Story.” Send for the Superior 
Catalogue. Read it and insist on your 
dealer showing you the Superior. 






















| A Bright New Book of 178 Pages for 1912 


| Telling the Plain Truth about BURPEE-QUALITY SEEDS, is mailed 
| Free of Cost to Gardeners everywh2re upon Application to 


| W. ee BURPEE & CO., Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 


SEED CORN 146 BU.ACRE 


DIAMOND JOE’S BIG WHITE—A strictly new variety. None like it, It is the Rarliest and Best Big White 
Cora in the World—Because it was bred for most Big Busbels, not fancy show points; because grown from pure inberited 









be 1 Oe es ee beteesieotaly handled thor ly dried and cured and 

pest seid jorponticn 4 ndard varieties at PRI UR BIG 
ILLUSTRA. ED ARM AND Gal GARDE iN SEED CATALOG mailed FREE. A on Age will 
bring itto you. Write for it today. TEKIN’S SEED HOUSE, Shenandoah, 





We offer to the planter 200 000 Apple trees, 800 oe 

000 Penr, 50,000 Pium, 100,000 Cherry, Seoeso Caroline Poplar 
and millions of Grape and smal! fruite. Secure varietiesnow. 
Pay in spring. Buy from the man who has the goods and save 
disappointment at planting time. Catalog free toeverybody 
SHEERIN'S WHOLESALE NURSERIES, DANSVILLE, N. Y 


Read the advertisements in this issue; when you write, say you saw 
it iv. Successful Farming. 
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Warnings to 


Seed Buyers 


By M. Coverdell and Fred Nisewanger 














Consciously or not the world in 
as.well as the farmer in particular, 


eral 
is interested in the matter of pure seeds; 
yut the’ farmer's interest is three fold, 
since be must largely carry the world’s 
responsibility and a double one on bis 
own account 

As a buyer he naturally wants to know 
that he is sowing the seed of the plant 
he wants to grow on his land and noth 
ng else; and very distinctly he does not 
want to pay SY or $10 a bushel for a 


falfa seed that will scatter dodder, wild 


mustard, Canada thistle, or any of the 
other twenty-two distinctly named “im- 
urities” over his ground Even the 10) 
wy 20 per cent impurity the law allows 
seems too much a Ines 

rhe rule, of cours must work both 
ways, SO aS & Sé should be interest 
ed in selling only such seed as a careful 
farmer wants to sow Again, the result 
is two-fold Greate financial returns 
to himself, when he sells seed that is leg 
illy clean, and pure, and correctly named 
and an improved community that, in ap 
pearance, quickly rewards the absence 
of harmful and noxious weeds 

Right here it seems to me there is a 
weakness in the law regarding the sale 
of agricultural seeds Concerning that 
sold by. dealers, the law is quite strict. 
equiring from 96 per to 99 per cent} 
purity in the seeds of nearlv all grains 
and grasses except orchard grass and oat 
grass with from 75 per cent to 90 per} 
ent germinable seeds; but there is an| 
opportunity for mischief in the clause} 
that follows “The provisions of this act 
shall not apply to the sale of seed grown, |¢ 


d. and delivered by any farmer on his 
own premises for seeding by the purchaser | 
himself unless the seed is sold subject to 


this act.” 
is 


The danger lies in the fact that it 
thus legally possible for farms and com- 
munities to suffer because some careless 
or thoughtless farmer buys impure seed 

probably because it is cheaper—and 
sows it, with the entirely possible result 


that harmful and dangerous weeds are in- 


troduced into a community, or the foot- 
hold that they already have is strength- 
ened. 


It is rather a misfortune, too, that this 
pure law relates only to grains and 
grasses. Most of at some time or 
other bave felt the desirability of a simi- 
lar regulation regarding garden seed 

From an unselfish, as well a purely 
personal point of l have 


seed 


us 


as 
view, let us 
all seed that is sold for propagation (The 
“Pure Food” and “Concentrated Com 
mereial Feeding Stuffs” take 
care of the rest) as pure as the best care 
and methods of cleaning can make it, 
properly named, and true to type, from 

ir corn and alfalfa to our onions and 


laws should 





ettuce Fred Nisewanger. 


; 


' 
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¥ 


! 
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During these long nights isa good 
time to sit by the fire and plan for your 
spring planting 

rhe first thing one will want to do, 
write for catalogues from the various 


is to 


seed houses, look them over and choose 
those seeds that will need to be bought 
his season. 


Aside from the buying of seeds, there 
great deal to be learned from these 
catalogs and 


Ss a 


ably spent to begin at the first page 
and read practically every line in them, | 
as seed dealers give many helpful hints 


and directions for planting and tending | 
ilmost every variety of crops for which 
they sell seeds Then, too, the farmer 
will find by such reading, that there are 
nyiny varieties of farm products that he 


suld grow to his profit if he would but 


start to planting them. 

After the catalogs have been looked 
over, order seeds at once. You are more 
apt to secure fresh, new seeds than the} 

in who waits till later to order, as} 
many seed houses sell out their choicest | 
seeds at the first of the season; then 
fill the later orders with seeds not so 
choice. It isn’t particularly the loss of 
the money paid for worthless seeds that 
hurts the farmer, but the fact that the 
first planting fails to propagate a good 


stand of plants and causes him to ‘buy 
other seeds and plant them too late in the 
season for them to produce a first class 
crop. 

Then, by ordering seeds early, one is 
sure of having them right at hand the 
very day that they will be needed for 
arly spring planting. Where an order 
is sent later, the seed houses often are 
rushed, and so cannot fill orders prompt- 
ly, which may cause a delay that will ren- 
der the seeds practically useless by the 
time they are received by the purchaser. 
Or seeds may bedelayed or go astary dur- 
ing transit "till it is too late to plant them. 
They may even be lost entirely. Such 
things have happened, and by ordering 
early, one would have time to write and 
trace them up or re-order. 

But the greatest advantages to be de- 
rived from ordering seeds early in the 
season, are those of being able to put 
them through the germination test and to 
start early plants in boxes in the house. 
It gives one time to carefully inspect all 
small grain and clean it if necessary of 
weed seeds, broken, imperfect or shriveled 
grains, and all other impurities: and to 
grade and test all seeds, to ascertain their 
germinating strength. Then, one can ar- 
range hot-boxes in the house and plant 
the seeds ordered early, thus giving the 
plants a good start at a season that will 
enable them to produce a crop before the 
market is glutted and lowered by the 
over supply of products which invariably 
follows a little later on.—M. Coverdell. 
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The dril! puts the seeds mght where you want It. 





No other method is as sure of good results. 








me will find his time profit- | 
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The Hoosier Single Disk Open De- 
livery Drill shown below is reseeding 
an old meadow. This drill is peculiar- 
ly adapted to this work as well as to 
sowing grain of all kinds, alfalfa, etc. 
Hoosier Drills are also made with 
Closed Delivery Single Disks, Double 
Disks, Shoes and Hoes. In short, there 
is made a Hoosier Drill for every need. 
It matters not whether you sow oats in 
stalks and trash, wheat in corn stubb‘e, 
standing corn, light loose soil, stony or 
hard ground, gumbo and sticky soils, 
hills and level land, or whether you 
want to sow fertilizers, you can get a 
Hoosier Drill that is especially suited 
your work and needs. Send for a 
Hoosier Grain Drill Catalogue. Read 

Ly it, and then go to your local dealer 
Nae and insist on seeing a Hoosier, the 
Drill that is guaranteed to do 
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Complete line of farm, 
garden and orchard tools, 


BATEMAN M’F’G CO, 
Box 1172GRENLOCH, N. J. 








With First Order from New C 

The biggest, best, most liberal seed offer ever 
made. e want to introduce our Guaranteed, 
Sure-to-Grow Seed in your neighborhood and 
convince you of their superiority. We want 
you for a customer this year, for a trial makes 
a permanent customer. Write today for our 
Free Offer and 76-page catalog of Field & Garden Seeds. 
A Box 219 ¢ 


SEEDS SAMPLE 


FREE 


Send us your name and address and we will mail 
you, FREE of CHARGE.a package of seeds(our 
selection) and our beautiful illustrated cata] 
for 1912. THIS OFFER GOOD ONLY TONE 
CUSTOMERS.  Rebinson Seed Co , Dept 6, Baltimore, Md 
If you are a Market Gardner or Truck Farmer, write fer our 
wholesale catalog 
“Gleanings in 


Bees on the Farm ,{ispines in 


will help you get more pleasure and more profit 
from Bee keeping. 6 mths trial subcsription 25c. 
Book on Bees and Catalog of Supplies sent free. 
THE A. 1. ROOT COMPANY, Box 216, Medina, @hic 


TREESand PLANTS 


at wholesale prices direct to pianter. Write for catalog 
WEST SIDE NURSERY, Bx 1, Pestville, ia. 
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“Don’t buy Ready Roofing by the smell, taste, 
bending or tearing it—or any other ‘fool tests’— 
let me tell you a better and safer way’? = ___The General 


“I have originated a method of standardizing quality and value— 
Certain-teed Roofing — roofing bearing the certificate below 


(4-3) which is your guarantee.”’ 
Ad 


dy 
~~ 
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~ — “ae! ‘ > . ] 
ni 4 i (Crlain-feed Roofing 
, ; ; Quality Certified — Durability Guaranteéd 
. A CERTIFICATE OF QUALITY 

The General Says: ——_———— p 

“The Roofing in this roll is manufactured in my big milla 
and is made of the very highest quality raw materials. 

On account of my facilities and the enormous amount I @ 
make, I can produce the highest grade, most durable Roofing, so 
that the dealer can sell it at a fair price. 

This roll of Certain-teed Roofing is @ splendid product ata 


Ma Fina iaa 


1 Ply 5 Years 2 Ply 10 Years 3 Ply 15 Years 
“Tlie Dealer selling this Roofing is authorized to furnish the 
manufacturers written guarantee for periods mentioned above.” ¢ 


Te secure suihorsed guarantee Dealers must eperi wuthen 30 days number of roils Cerimeieed Rookag 
end theckmens used alee gree bul! descr pime and locaton of buslding on whack t wes sod 





General Roofing, U.S. A.’s 


Largest Manufacturer of Roofings 
and Building Papers 


Certain-teed Roofing 


is guaranteed for 15 years 


(Put ap in rolls and shingles) 


This Certain-teed Roofing is not a new thing. It is just the General’s way of protecting you from 
paying double what roofing is worth. There are a number of inferior roofings on the market, and since 
they claim everything for their goods, you need something for your protection. ‘The day is past when 
you need to worry about the quality of the Ready Roofing you buy for your home, barn, tool shed, corn 


crib, poultry houses, buggy shed, ice house or other buildings. 
The General’s Certificate is for Your Protection 


Roofing does not wear out—it dries out. Back of this Certificate is the General’s experience of nearly 

The only proof ison the roof, The Gen- a quarter of a century in mining and refining asphalts, also 

eral makes honest goods and gives eve manufacturing roofings. ‘This is why he has outstripped all 

one a square deal— Certain-teed Roof. competitors and today owns and operates the three largest 

ing is made so that it won't dry out for roofing plants in the world. 

ears and years. , The General's three milllion dollar mills enable him to 

Simply ask your local dealer for Certaine duce a splendid roofing at a low cost and place the beat 

teed Roofing and sce that it bears our dealer in a position to sell it to you Seper 50 attractive 

Certificate of Quality shown above—you you can’t afford to use any other material. 

will find the price within your easy reach. Don’t make any mistake—buy from per local dealer—when 
it comes to price, quick delivery and service, he has them all 

Certain-teed Roofing costs no more. eat, But when you buy, see that our Certificate of Quality is 

It is easy to lay and the most economical on each rol] — you will not only save money 

roof covering you can buy. ut you will be entitled to the 15-year guarantee. 


Before you buy another square foot of roofing—or if you have never used ready roofing |“ 











—at least investigate — send today for our Free Book, just off the 
press, “How to build for less money,” it contains facts and figures Pi gvaami tele) & Gel fete); 
you should know— it will save you money —write today to the 


nearest point, If you will send me your free 


book 1, 2, “How to build for 


General less money,” I will read fc 
Roofing Manufacturing Co. |“ 


ARded YORK,PA. MARSEILLES,M1. £.ST.LOUIS,M1. | 7” 
Certain-teed Roofing MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Preparation of Seed and Seed Bed 


By E. Brown and H. Leigh Hunt 





Seed Testing by Government. 

On November 1, 1911, seed-testing lab- 
oratories were opened in co-operation with 
the Louisiana Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Baton Rouge, La., and the Cali- 
fornia Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Berkeley, Cal. Similar laboratories in 
cooperation with the Oregon Agricultural 
College, Corvallis, Oreg., the Missouri Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station, Columbia, 
Mo., and the Purdue University, La Fay- 
ette, Ind., are in operation. These lab 
oratories are established and maintained 
for the nurpose of furnishing information 
as to the quality of agricultural seeds. 

Samples may be submitted to the Seed 
Laboratory, Bureau of Plant Industry, 
U. 8S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or to the nearest branch 
laboratory, where they will be ide~*‘fiv 1, 
examined, or tested, according to . 
quest accompanying them. 

1. Identification of seeds of weeds and 
crop plants. 

2. Examination for 
adulterants or dodder. 

All samples sent for these purposes 
will be examined at once and a report 
sent by mail (or by telegraph at the ex- 
pense of the receiver). 

3. Test for mechanical purity. 


the of 


presence 





This involves the determination of the 
percentage by weight of— 

@. Pure seed (the kind being exam- 
ined). 

b. Foreign seed (all seeds not of the 
kind being examined). 

ce. Sticks, stones, dirt, and chaff, and/| 


the identification of the weed seeds pres- 


|more than offset by the amount and qual- 


ent. 

These tests require considerable time 
and can be made only by experts. The 
facilities of the Seed Laboratory will 
permit not more than five (5) such tests| 
to be made for any one firm or individual 
in any one calendar month. These tests 


will be made and reports sent as prompt- 

ly as possible and in the order in which 
= samples are received. 
Test for germination. 

nN his test is made to determine the per- 


centage of seed which will germinate un- 
der favorable conditions. The seed of 
cereals, clovers, and many vegetables can 


be easily tested without the use of special 


apparatus. Some seeds, however, includ 


ing a number of the grasses, are more 
difficult to test, requiring exact condi- 
tions of temperature and moisture. 


Samples will be tested for germination 
in the order in which they are received, 
and not more than ten (10) tests for 
germination will be made for any one 
firm or individual in any one calendar 
month.—E. Brown, Botanist in Charge 





Get Ready for Sprinc. 
Before getting into the rush and hurry 
of spring work it pays to that the 
tools are all in order, all weak or missing 
parts replaced and each tool in condition 
go through the spring, barring accident, 


see 


to g 

without further repair. It is not profit- 
able to have to take the team from the 
plow or harrow and wait over a day 
while some one goes to town for repairs. 


Many springs the work is allowed to 
drag because the season is cold and back- 
ward. “Nothing will grow if put in the 
ground, it is so cold and wet,” one often 
hears men say, and they let the work 
get behind. By and by there comes a 
time when the crops if put in at all must 
be planted and in the hustle to get it 
done the ground is not properly prepared 
and proper care is not taken in seeding. 
Every man knows that his ground must 
be plowed, fertilized or manured. If the 
spring late there is all the more time 
to plow deep and even, get the manure 
nicely spread and as soon as possible get 
the harrows going and keep them going 
until the soil is like a garden spot. If 
all this has been done at the proper time 
and the soil is ready it takes but a short 
time to get the seed in when the first 
warm days come. 

It is poor economy to hire cheap help. 
The is by all odds the cheapest. 
It is much like keeping a poor cow. It 
costs as much to board her as it does a 
good one. It costs just as much to board 
poor help as good help. He makes just 
as extra labor for the housewife 


much 
and the difference in his wages is much 


is 


best 


ity of his work. I have seen help that 
made more work indoors than they did 
out doors, but the employer paid small 


wages and considered it @ profitable in- 
vestment. The nan that knows how to 
work well and can be trusted to do as 


well as he can without some one to watch 
him, who is careful with the horses and 
gentle with the cows and is gentlemanly 
about the house well worth more pay 
than his opposite would be. 

It pays to have labor saving tools. 
If one has not capital to buy it usu- 
ally possible to hire at a price but little 
more than the cost of depreciation and 
interest on money of a machine of one’s 
own. 

The manure spreader is the greatest 
money making machine on the farm, yet 
their high cost prohibits their being gen- 
erally owned on small farms. A man, 
team and spreader can be hired for $5 a 
day, a spreader for $1 a day when one 
has help and team of his own.—H. 
Leigh Hunt. 
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Such an outfit gets over the ground ina hurry. The team is doing other work that the engine can not do. 











No farmer can afford to be without this 
John Deere Plows, Cultivators, 
Harrows and Farm Tools 
Look for our trade-mark—it will 


ss, 
gold medal 


inferior, out-of-date goods. 

implements have —y the 
very world’s fair and inter- 

exhibition since 1840. 

Get Quality and Service—vohn 

Deere Dealers Give Both. 

Tell us what farm tool 


you want to know about 
and then ask for the big 
So / 































same nu 

days from seed, 

but started at differ- 

SidoW'S INFLUENCE 
OON’ . 

* free book SCIENCE AND AGRICULTURE tells 

ot s INFLUENCE over a. Planters 

of track for market sale, or home gardens 

should not miss this instructive book. 


















regular 
will get good seeds. s 
by DES MOINES utable seed dealers. Don’tdelay! Send 


Bend today. 
INES SEED GO., Dept25Des Acines, | ia. 


Gartons Field Seeds 


Recleaned and Tested for 
Purity Germination 
Gartons P~ ‘gree i Field Seeds are the 
triomph of «er yoars successful scientific 
breeding by Seed Specialists. Everything in 
Farm Seeds grown under our own supervision. 

New Breeds of Oats, Wheat and 

including wonderful new MPrenident” Ont Tn m- 
mense yielder, @ to 9) bu. per acre. 
root action — sound, full peasien—-ameagtionally 
thin skin—superior milling qualities. Resists 
rust and extremes of drought and heat Generics 
to our famous “ nera Swedish 

* oat. Other seeds — Wheat No. 46 and a ™ 
No. 1588—all heavy yielders. Absolutely pare. 
All backed ge by Wr a Guarantee That Binds.”’ 
Gartons’* Book of the sent absolutely free on request 


All These Sendai Only 10c¢ 
Bend 10 10 cents for an_ assortment of 10 Getecoat vastotton of 
Seeds. > 3 mentioned 


b amy ty ~ ty —t coed for Bbe of seeds. 
GARTON-COOPER SEED CQ. 32 First St., Sugar Grove, Ill. 




















$7.60 PER 
Busnes i 






CLOVER “* y LInOTRY 


theapest on Best 

pam. Clover and Timothy mixed. 

sike, a greet bergain. Most onto hay —a 
combination that Write for FREE ' SAM 

our large 76- page catalog describing this wonderful — 
— and be convinced. Far ee ofanything you 
n sow and ridiculously cheap. W before advance. 
‘A. A. BERRY SEED CO, Box S19 CLARINDA. IOWA. 












ARMS FOR RENT OR SALE ON CROP 
payments. J. MULHALL, Sioux City, Ia. 


To Buy, sellor exchange oy , address, :—~ 
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Problems of Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies, 

is no reason on ‘earth 

insurance company 

any looser busi- 

metrop%litan 


There 
farmers’ mutual fire 
should bé& conducted on 
ness principles than a large 
concern. 

Two such companies do business in my 
immediate vicinity. 
an equal number of risks and is organ- 
ized in very much the same manner. But 
whereas the one that has not had to 
make an assessment against its policy- 
holders for many years and is today high- 
]- prosperous, the other has had to call 
several assessments in the past and never 
has very much ready money cn hand. 

To me it seems that there are two fun- 
dimental reasons which cause 
ference. In the first place, the officers of 


the latter company take much larger risks | 


and insure much property which its 
neighbor will not consider for a minute. 
In the second place, when a 
occur, the company is very lénient 
does not hold its policy holders 
to a strict enforcement ofall the condi- 
tions. 

This last policy 


and 


is adhered to on the 
reasoning that whereas the property is 
insured for only part value the owner 
can have no possible profit in a loss and | 
that therefore he would not deliberately 
start a fire. The other company insists 
that everv policy holder owes it to the 
other policy holders to take reasonable 
care and that negligence on his part 
should be his sole loss. 

This negligence most often crops out on 
threshing days. 
provide ladders, barrels of water and sev- 
eral pails all convenient of access, an 
insurance company cannot be held legally 
liable. Yet I have seen the one company 
print notices to the effect that losses sus- 
tained through the ignoring of the fore- 
going provisions will not be paid, and 
then settle for the total damazve incurred 
through just such cases. 


It is true that the average person will | 


have no financial profit in burning up his 


buildings of grain and that therefore he | 


will not purposely destroy his property. 
But a willful neglect of all ordinary pre- | 
eautions is criminal and where the pa- 
trons of an insurance company know that | 
they will be held strictly within the law, 
fire losses will be less severe. 

If you are a policy holder or director | 
in a mutual company, see to it that every- 


thing is conducted on _ businesslike 
principles. Let the officers be in- 
structed to take no dangerous risks: 
these lie more within the sphere of the 


larger companies. And lastly, in all 

settlements, try and be fair not only to 

one suffering, but also to the other policy 

holders as well,—Wm., A. FreehoT, Wisconsin. 
& * <> 


An Old-Fashioned Garden. 
Old-fashioned garden though it be, 
‘Tis always wonderland to me; 

Shady and cool, and with quaint nooks 

Where fairies read their fairy books; 

A place like those in volumes old, 

Or tales our grandmother's have told. 

Half-hidaen from the busy street, 

And wholly from its profane feet, 

An ancient page ‘t were loss to miss, 

Saved from some other age for this. 
frank H 
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$5.00 Free 


To the reader who finds the words 
‘seed or seeds’’ in advertisements in 
this issue of Successful Farming the 
largest number of times, we will give 
$5.00 in cash. If there should be a tie 
the money will be equally divided be- 
tween those having correct counts. The 
words ‘‘seed or seeds’’ in Successful 
Farming’s own advertisements or in 
the reading matter will notcount. The 
contest closes May 20, 1912. Send in 
your count. You may get the #5.00. 
Mention the names of any advertisers 
to whom you have written or of whom 
you have bought goods, also tell about 
how much you or your family have 
paid for seed or trees of any kind that 
your family has bought within the last 
year. 


Sweet. 
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| One Policy 


‘HARDY ALFALFA CLOVER AND 
EARLIEST POTATOES 
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From a Photograph Showing the Last Step in Locating the Exact Center of Populationof the United States 


| “The Center of Population’ 


A Title that Fits Every Bell Telephone 


From the census of 1910 it is found that the center of population is in Blooming- 
ton, Indiana, latitude 39 degrees 10 minutes 12 seconds north, and 
longitude 86 degrees 32 minutes 20 seconds west. 


“Tf all the people in the United 
States were to be assembled 
in one place, the center of 
population would be the point 
which they could reach with 
the minimum aggregate 
travel, assuming that they all 
traveled in direct lines from 
| their residence to the meei- 
| ing place.” 





U. S. Census Bulletin. 


This description gives a 
word picture of every tele- 
phone in the Bell system. 


Every Bell telephone is the 
center of the system. 


It is the point which can be 
reached with “the minimum 
aggregate travel,” by all the 
people living within the 
range of tei>phone trans- 
mission and having access to 
Bell telephones. 


Wherever it may be on the 
map, each Bell telephone is 
a center for purposes of 
intercommunication. 


To make each telephone the 
center of communication for 
the largest number of people, 
there must be One System, 
One Policy and Universal 
Service for a country of more 
than ninety million. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 





SF 


=a 4 
the bi, t, quickest continaous 


money-maker 
Ex. . W.D. Hoard of Wisconsin writes: 


is ——— 
of the Agricultural Department. Salzer's Alfalfa is as hardy as oak. It 
for the farmer known. 
“ “On $0 sores I raised over 


$2500 worth of Alfalfa hay. There is no better money -maker that I know of.” 


Salzer’s Earliest Potate Collection 


composed of four rare earliest sorts and one later — 
full weight, per bi.» $4.00. The crop from thia Csilestion sheath eas a 
be sold off for Karliest Potatoes, netting you $125.00. 


Salen ant Vesetnble Seeds, et 
Largest growers of Onion and Vegeta’ Por trial a ois ~} arora 
each of White Portugal, Yellow Gi Giobe Danvers and Red W 
126. 


field Onion 


‘. 


Seed for 12¢ 
Fer 106 


ri 
Ny 
¥ NY \\ 








we mall 
- of our rater Malte Clever. also our Famous 
ante Oates, together with a 
lot of other rare farm seed samples, as also our 
Mammoth Oatalogue, if you ask for same. 
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Emmer an , Crop for 


Continued fr6m page 26 

















1. Winter Spelt, 2. Winter Spelt, 5. Spring 
Emmer, 4. Black Winter Emmer. 


and when we consider that it is particu- 
larly adapted to the dry districts where 
the yields of other cereals would be much 
less than usual, it is readily seen that 
from the standpoint of yield winter em- 
mer is a valuable crop. 

USES OF EMMER. 


The particular use of emmer in this 
country, and as yet in practice the only 
use, is for feeding to stock A number 
of experiments in the use of emmer as a 
stock food have been made at different 
experiment stations, the results of which 
have shown emmer to be a very valuable 
stock food. In a few instances it was 
found to be not quite so good as oats and 
barley. In other instances it was found 
to be better than these crops in certain re- 
spects, and in the inter-mountain districts 


it has always been found a good food 
used in connection with alfalfa. There- 
fore it is probably a particularly good 


crop in the West for use with alfalfa in 
feeding sheep. 

The considerable quantity of protein in 
the kernel would make it well adapted 
for taking part in the daily ration to dairy 
cows. Even where it may be found to be 
not quite so good in quality as oats or 
barley one must consider its hardiness 
and greater yield under severe conditions 
to give proper value to the crop. The 
fact also that it may furnish fall pas- 
turage is of importance. 

In many instances it may be found 
best in order to feed emmer to the great- 
est advantage to crush it in a feed mill 
and use it in the form of chop either alone 
or mixed with some other product. It 
is good to take the place of oats in a 
chop with corn. 

In the older European countries emmer 
is used rather extensively as a human food, 
generally in the form of a breakfast food 
There is a good opportunity for some- 
thing of this kind to be produced in this 
country and to be added to the already 
numerous lists of breakfast foods In 
Russia, Germany. and Austria emmer is 
often used in bread and it makes a loaf 
somewhat similar to rye bread. The 
bread is heavy and has a rather strong 
but rich taste. 

There have been many analyses of em- 
mer kernels all of which show a consid- 
erable percentage of protein, which, of 
‘ourse, is important from the fact that 
in all cereals the carbonaceous elements 
predominate. Therefore the greater the 
quantity of protein we can obtain in any 
one of them the better. In this respect 
emmer belongs with oats in the group of 
high-protein cereal foods and is nearly 
equal to oats in intrinsic food value. 

IMPROVEMENT OF THE CROP. 

The most important thing in the way 

of emmer improvement is the production 


of still hardier winter strains. Recently 
some progress of this kind has apparently 
been made in Wyoming bv Professor Buf- 
fum. Through experiments covering sev- 
eral years he has obtained an improved 
strain called the improved winter emmer, 
considerably hardier than the original 
stock, which survives the winter as far 
north as the northern part of Wyoming. 
It is not yet known how it will succeed 
in the latitude of North Dakota but ex- 
periments are now under way to deter- 
mine that point. There are opportuni- 
ties for other improvements, just as in 
the case of other cereals, that is, the se- 
lection to improve the yield, increase rust 
resistance, and so forth. 
CULTIVATION. 


The cultivation and further handling 
of emmer is very similar to that required 
in wheat growing, except as to rate of 
seeding, which is about the same as that 
of oats. In the states of the plains about 
six pecks to the acre should be sown, in 
the humid areas of the East and other 
places two bushels. Spring emmer should 
be sown just as early as the ground can 
be worked. It will germinate under very 
severe conditions, even when the ground is 
partly frozen. 





Winter emmer is sown about the same 
time as winter wheat. Of course in any 
case the ground should be well cultivated 
beforehand so as to be able to conserve 
the greatest amount of moisture possible, 
and the grain should always be sown with 
a drill. In the cases of some drills it 
will be necessary, as with oats, to use an 
agitator in th feed box in order to force 
ithe grain more rapidly through the open- 
ings than it would otherwise pass. The 
form of the kernel and the occasional 
presence of beards interfere with its ready 
passage. 
does not change 
the color of its head as in most other 
wheats, but the straw becomes yellow. It 
should not be allowed to stand very long 


In ripening emmer 


for if so in the drier areas or in a dry 
season the heads may break in pieces 
during the operation of harvesting and 


much of the grain thus be lost. It should 
be cut with a self-binder and preferably 
shocked and stacked before threshing. 


Further information on emmer in de- 
tail may be obtained from Farmers’ Bul- 
letin No. 189, “Emmer: A Grain for 
the Semi-arid Re: gions,” and Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 466, “Winter Emmer.” These 
publications may be obtained by address- 
ing the Secretary of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C 
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Pruning Tomato Vines. 

I have heard a great deal of complaint 
about tomato vines making a rank growth 
but setting no fruit, and even when the 
fruit is set falls off before ripening. 
There are various causes for this, one of 
which excessive fertilizing. Manure 
for tomatoes should be well rotted, and 
there is such a thing as getting too much 
thouch the contrary is oftener the case. 
If from drouth or other causes the plant 
checked in growth, and later makes 
a rank growth of vine there is not apt 
to be a good set of fruit. When the first 
clusters of bloom appears there will be 
noticed suckers growing out from the 
main stem near where the first branches 
put out. These should be broken off, and 
the vines should be vone over every few 
days to remove these useless shoots. They 
usually appear in the crotch where the 
larger branches leave the main stem, and 
can be distinguished from the fruitful 
shoots by their position and being straight 
similar to a water sprout on a fruit tree. 
All tomato vines have more or less of 


is 


is 


this growth. and when this is removed 
more strength will go to the fruit.—H. 
F, Grinstead, Polk Co., Mo. 








Do you want to in- 
crease your potato crop 
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garden implements. You should know them all. 
BATEMAN M’F’G CO., Bex 176,  Grenlech, N. J 


Grow These Wonderful 
Frize T Tomatoes. 


ve been w 4 Ibs., 
wo Eryn welghine over It went 
worth Send 10c, stamps or silver, 
et (50 seeds) of each of these 

















‘s Original Grocby. Has - 

P ence over others for family use with 
high-grade canneries. D: liciously sweet. 

ears. Big ssouper- Seed, our own growing. 

p mere a Test its merits. Guaranteed 

idedly ouperier to average early varieties or 

money refunded. etree Cory and Crosby. 

. Earliest known. Gregory's 

Early Fine mid-season. of all 

the abov. is 


grown on our farm 
CATALOGUE OF MONEY ¥ PRODUCERS voas 
Write today for our new catalogue, no 
better than ever. Lists the best, net gar 
in Vegetables, but Flowers, Seeds, 
Bulbs and Small Fruits. Quotes 
some special bargain collections. 
4. J. H. GREGORY & SON, 
41 Elim St., Marbichead, Mes-. 















I will - eg a ie af, of new 
sorts free with every order I 
fill. Buy and test. Return if 


—money refunded, 

atl FREE 
00 illustrations of vege- 
tables and flowers. Send yours 
addresses, 


Illinois 


and your n 
WAY, 





PACKETS GARDEN 


AND FLOWER SEEDS 
Send your name and address today 
and we will send you FREE 6 packets Royal Quality 
Seeds and our 1912 Seed Catalog We want you to 
try Royal Quality Seeds—the seeds of ‘ 
royal reputation. Field and Grass 
Seeds a Speciality. Royal Quality Chick and 
Hen Foods increase poultry profits. FREE 
samples also, if you write today 
RUDY- PaTeice SEED Co. 
1016 Hickory St. Kansas City, Mo. 


FREE 












Whether you buy things advertised 
in Successful Farming of a dealer or 
direct, you know the sale is backed by 
the maker’s guarantee and by Success- 
ful Farming’s guarantee, 
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Renovate the Old Orchards. 
Now is the time to renovate the old 
apple orchards. Do not wait until 
spring to trim and prune the trees, for 
then the sap will be running and more 
harm will be done than now. From 
November until March is a _ good 
time to remove the unnecessary limbs. 
But late in March or early April be 
sure to go over the orchard carefully and 
paint over all the places where limbs 
have been removed. This prevents bleed- 
ing and assists the tree in healing over 

these wounds by growing new bark. 


A tree: should be so trimmed that it 
will allow the sun to penetrate through 
all its branches. «It should be pruned 
so that the head of the tree will assume 
the shape similar to that of a mushroom. 
The trées should not be allowed to grow up 
tall, for such a tree is a difficult one from 
which to pick fruit. They should be 
headed down, so to speak, in order that 
the matter of picking may be facilitated. 

The dead limbs should be first removed, 
then the small sprouts or suckers, then 
whatever limbs seem to be superfluous to 
the best growth of the tree. Oftentimes 
two limbs are found growing very close 
to one another, the most unlikely one 
should be removed. One’s best judgment 
and common sense must be depended on 
in removing the right branches. 

In the first place there should be in 
one’s mind a true conception of the proper 
shape for an apple tree. With this mei- 
tal picture constantly in view one i: 
then safe to commence his pruning ope- 
rations. 


After the trimming has been completed, 
the old bark should be scraped off with a 
hoe made especially for the purpose. The 
blade is triangular in shape and is fas 
tened to the handle at its center. The 
tree blades should be sharp and the three 
pointed corners allow one a chance to 
scrape the bark between the crotches of 
the limbs. 

The limbs that have been removed 
should be trimmed and cut into firewood. 
The brush should be gathered up, carried 
to a convenient place and as soon as It 
becomes dry shonld be burned. The ashes 
should be gathered up and spread around 
the trees. Thus there is nothing lost in 
the economy of wature, 

Such pruning noi only 
tractiveness of an orcharé 
to its productiveness. Lf 
compare a properly prunec 
untrimmed one and one w:!! »e 
with the result. Nothing m 
than pruning. It is as necessa: 
tilizing and of equal importanc. 
Symonds 
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Beware of Frost! 

Will farmers and fruit-growers watch 
their orchards this spring, and prevent 
the frost from blasting their fruit, or wil! 
they stand idly by and suffer the same 
shortage in the fruit crop they did last 
season ? 

Smudging is cheap and effective. When 
the evening air seems to foretell a frost, 
a few old chunks and logs rolled to- 
sether, and built into smoldering fires m 








jthe orchard may save bushels of fruit— 
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and bushels of fruit in the orchard meant 
dollars in the pocket last season, as they 
probably will this season. 


These fires should not be allowed to 





burn entirely down, nor flare high 
enough to scorch the near-by buds. The 
object is, simply to prevent the dew- 


laden air from settling on the trees and 
freezing. The smoke accomplishes this, 
while the heat from both fire and smoke 
tends to warm the surrounding air to a 
considerable extent. The smoke also acts 
as a cloud in preventing the chill air» 
from passing downward. 

Since the fires will need careful tend- 
ing, different members of the family may 
take turns at watching while the others 


sleep and rest, thus warding off danger 
the whole night. 

Fires should be so placed that the 
wind will cause the smoke and heat to 


drift over the greatest amount of trees. 
—M. Coverdell, worth Co., Mo 

Note: Crude oil burners are used in 
commercial orchards.— Editor. 


Cornell Bulletin, 


Bulletin 129. 
Farmers’ 


Mushroom Growing, 


227. 

Sweet Potatoes, Farmers’ 
The Culture of Mushrooms, 
Bulletin 204. 
Tomatoes, 
“armers’ 
Bu'letin 105. 
FI irmers’ Home Garden, West Virginia 

Bulletin 122. 
Cabbage Worms, West Virginia Bulle- 
tin 120. 


220. 
Illinois 


Farmers’ Bulletin 
Vegetable Garden, 





See How Much We Beat vous os mga 






See the s‘andards of harrow value. 
90 days free trial, no money down, no deposit, fre 


and rock-bottom factory prices. No one can equal Detroit-American guaiity. First genuine tongueless 
Don't be fooled! You'll find all these features only on the 


disc—protected for 17 years by patents. 


Detroit-American 






The only all steel tongueless disc made. 
Practically no chance of breakage—no re- 
pairs—no delays—no waiting for new parts 
—no express bills. Steel wheels have wide 
tires. Steel axle is high arched and gives 
good clearance. Trucks are flexible. Wheels 
pass over uneven places and stones without 
disturbing balance. Double levers — each 
section works independently. Adjustable 
hold-downs enable you to regulate depth of 
cut. Dise sections do not strike together 
End thrust taken up by hard maple ring 









Sold Direct From Factory, With Hitch Free 


bearing. Only harrow with steel separators between 


AMERICAN HARROW COMPANY, 2646 Hastings St.,Detroit,Mich. 


ON’T let the dealer fool you on price! Don’t let any one humbug you on quality! ‘Get our book. 
Compare others with ours! 


Note liberal terms we offer— 
ight paid, cash or credit, unlimited-time guarantee 


Tongueless Disc 


blades. Hitch free—size suited to harrow. 


Mail Postal! plains the above and 


many other features. Detroit-American 
All Steel harrows are made in sixteen 
sizes, cut from 4 ft. to 10 ft. in width, 16, 
18, or 20 inch blade as ordered and cut- 
away style if desired. Book also shows 
descriptions and prices that prove great- 
est values in manure spreaders, en- 
gines and cultivators. Send postal now. 


Get our big book which fully ex- 





































address at once plainly written 







12 Day Lettuce—After once 
trying this variety you will say it is 
the quickest grower om record, 
always very tender, crisp and sweet. 














WE want every reader of this paper who has a garden to 
such wonderful results that they will make thousands of new customers for us, and all we ask is for you 
and we will mail you these 6 sample packets absolutely F'REF, for testing. 


pao oy ft to use ib aoe. 
very crisp and tender, scariet color. 


Remember we will send a Sample Packet of all these 6 varieties of SEEDS absolutely FREE to every 


on a Postal Card 


a Psy Redish—4 wonder 

Il produce 
Is very quick and just right 
You should grow this 


these 6 splendid new vegetables. We know they will give 


Fancy Pickles—Here is & cucumber to 
be proud of. It isa marvel of beauty, grows 


size for phokling. 
excellent variety. Sara ya =9 





to send your 
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Giant Climbing Tomato— Who has a garden and will test them. Several dollars worth of vagueness can be grown from this lot of seeds. Write 
Most wonderful tomato we your name and address plainly on a Postal Card and it will bring os Do it 0 One! ‘ore all the sample lots aretaken. ‘Suger Parsnip— 
ete. Sees = Our 1912 CAT. UE of Vegetable and Flower ts with our Special Bargain Ym, horn 
wiigh 3 Ibe each, ne List with Color Plates, will be sent FREE with every lot. deren vy smth. 
aa, Address—MILLS SEED HOUSE, Dept. 21, ROSE HILL, N. Y¥. yan Leda 
ern grown, “Fall of Life,” tests 4 ty, 9% germi 
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BUCKBEE, Reckord Seed Farms, B.D. 67 ROC 
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Your Garden and Flower Seeds. 
When mother was a little girl, she 
helped her mother save the seeds for the 
garden for next season, and flower seeds | 


too. *Your mether probably did the same 
thing, but nowadays things have changed 
und the seedsmen save the seeds and we 





buy them in packages when we need them, 
and as we need them, but it is human na- 
ture to wait until we need anything be 
fore buying. This is why our seed orders 
are delayed and the planting consequently | 
delayed. If you were the only one there 
would be no delay, but there are thou- 
sands in the same notion you are, and this | 
is the why—the reason vour seeds do not 
come promptly. The seedsman, does the 
he can. 

lo not be 
through the 
and order 
you wish 


best 
in this rush this season, look 
columns of Successful Farm- 
catalogues of the 
te patronize. A 
will do, and it will take 
words to tell them you want 
and special offers. 

catalogue comes look through 
it and put down the seeds you want on 
the special enclosed blank, as_ these 
blanks are made in such manner that the 
can easily re-check or look up 
any time, should errors oc- 


seeds 
postal 
only a 
their 


ing 
men 
card 
few 
catalogue 


When the 


seedsman 
your order 
cur 

When you order early the seedsmen 
will appreciate it and put in some extras. 
novelties, but stick 


Do not depend on 
to the old reliable varieties. Of course, 
experiment with the new varieties, but 


do not pin your faith and effort to them 
for while they may be at their 
the location of the seed farm 
where they are raised, they may prove 
worthless on your location: Try them, 
but try them sparingly. 

Above all, I would say, order early, and 
avoid the rush, and consequently disap- 
pointment.—Omer KR. Abraham, Indiana. 


¢ ¢ @ 
Easy Hoeing. 

You who have gardens to take care of, 
und every subscriber ought to have, know 
what a back-hreaking job it is to wield 
the hand hee, but what is the use when 
there is something so much better. 

A wheel hoe will do the work in a 
fraction of the time, you don’t have to 
stoop and there is less danger of whack- 
ing off something besides a weed. More 
than that, you stand straight up and 
walk down the row as fast as you can 
go, and you have hoed the whole row 
quickly and easily. You have not tramped 
the dirt down solid behind the hoe as 
is the case with the hand hoe where lit- 
tle steps are taken. Practically all of 
the’ garden work can be done with the 
wheel hoe and its various attachments 


alone, 


best in 


You can also put the seeding attachment 








on inthe and do your planting. 


spring 








Quality in Vegetables. 


that there is a 
quality of differ- 
same kind of veg- 
many gardeners pay no 
for to them “pigs is 
pigs’, or rather a bean is a bean or a 
potato is a potato, whether stringy and 
tasteless or tender and well flavored. 

Many who sell their stuff in the open 
market say that quality does not count; 
earliness and prodnctiveness are what 
they are after, and in a measure, they are 
right, for many buyers are not discrim- 
inating, not knowihg what a great differ- 
ence there is between common vegetables 
and the best of their class. This is par- 
ticularly true of those who have never 
tasted vegetables fresh from the garden, 
for it is then that natural differences in 
texture and flavor are most apparent, 
as these soon are impaired when exposed 


question 
in the 
the 


There is no 
great difference 
ent varieties of 
etable, though 
attention to this, 


to the air and light, and the best is soon 
not much better than the worst. This 
is especially’ true of very succnlent veg- 


etables.or those placked in an immature 
state .like lettuce, radishes, peas, corn 
and beans. 

The home gardeher can well afford to 
consider quality first of all, for-he is en- 
titled to the best as a product of his 
labor, and when the new catalogues come 
select those from reliable seedsmen whose 
stateménts are to be depended on and go 
over the list of vegetables usually plant- 
ed, then mark the kind whose quality is 
recommended. 

Don’t plant the “Alaska” and “Blue 
Peter” peas year after year when you 
can just as well crow the sweeter. tenderer, 
sorts like “American Wonder” or “Mc- 
Lean’s Advancer”. Don’t let the “Val- 
entine”’ and other beans of questionable 
quality have room that could be used to 
so much better advantage by the delicious 
“Stringless Greén Pod.” 

It is so on through the list, and if 
quality is made the watchword of the 
grower, he will not find it bard to dis 
pose of any surplus, if he can_sell direct 
to the consumer. The writer knows from 
experience that really choice vegetables 
will sell readily at fancy prices, when 
common ones are a drug on the’ market, 
and it is impossible to have a choice ar- 
ticle unless you choose the right vari- 
eties. 

Of course variety is not all any more 
than breed is all with animals, but it is 
the start, which is followed with proper 
care in planting, cultivating and harvest- 
ing, will insure an article which is tiptop. 
animal, if given 


just as is a pure-bred 

the right feed and care, Try for “qual- 
ity” this year and you will never need 
urging to de it again.—Mrs. D. C. Corpn- 
man, Missouri 
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CHILDS’ RESPLENDENT TOMATO 


Fruit of all colors, green, white, lemon, pink, 
orange, yellow to deep ruby-red, borne on the same 
plant in wonderful abundance. Showy and attractive 
beyond description. Plant dwarf, stout, upri, ight with 
novel foilage. Fruit larce with more solid flesh 
and less seed cavity than any other. By all odds 
the richest, meatiest an’ finest flavo Tomato. 

We are introducing Resplendent as the best 
and most beautiful Tomato, novel and distinct at 
only 10c. per pkt., 3 pkts. for 25c. 

With each packet of seed we mail a booklet which 
tells how to grow and use Tomatoes. One hundred 
Receipts for cooking and using the fruit are given, 
many entirely new. Also Catalogue. 

Our Catalogue of Flower and V ble Seeds, 
Bulbs, Plants, Shrabs pas rare new Fruits mailed 
free to all who apply. We offer many startling 
Novelties, including t @ most beautiful and unique 
Rose, Dahlia, Aster, Celosia, Sweet Corn, Melons, 
Cannas and Gladiolus yet seen. Liberal premiums, 

and Universal Ooupons given. Address: 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, FLORAL Park, N. Y. 


FERRYS 


SEEDS: 


ers and vegetables. Good 
flowers and vegetables come 
_ good seeds. a 
ce good seeds—t er- 
ence is — For sale 




















bushels of our early 


seed no Mh nn for th &- coor were 
seed. 


wn from 65 bushels of 
f you want leading ——- 


t luce, come to us. 
of afl kinds, trees and plants 
for garden and farm. ——~< 
of every lot proved by test. 
and get + 
road abe 











Write Oe 
FORD SEED 00.. Dept. 14, Ravenna, Ohio 
FOR BIGGEST 


PROFITS GROW ALFALFA 


This - gat oo — 100% Ss. D. 
tural C = hal ates y 4 


County, S eet 00s per acre ol hay amd $0 bbe. 
of seed. This Turkestan Alfaifa mak 
pam Re py te ox eed 
about. Absolutely clean, pure, and full of life. Strain dates 
back 11 years. Lowest prices. Send postal for valuable book 
on Alfalia—and catalog—both FREE. Write now. 


0. 8. Jones Seed Co., Dept. 7335S Sioux Falls, 8. D. 














Year the net have ever 
ve a gar ance 

-— your seed order if you will only - 
. the book. Wenovedsy andionie the 


Mine this 
If = 
















| COLE’S SEED STORE, Pella, lowa. 


arm . 
Dept. 45 Walter P. Stokes, Seedsman, Philadelphia 
Our handsome Seed Catalogue. Send 
your address on a postal today, or for 
a 2c stamp and the names of two 
neighbors, actual 
seed buyers, catalog and packet Early 
June TOMATO Seeds earliest variety 
crown, if sent before March 15. Address 
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Seeding and Maintaining a Lawn. 

The best way tv establish a lawn is to 
manure well with stable manure in the 
spring and plant the ground to potatoes 
or some other hoed crop and sow the 
grass the next year on clean, well pre- 
pared ground; but where one does not 
desire to wait another year the ground 
should be broken as early as possible, in 
the fall if it can be done, well manured 
by scattering barnyard manure at the 
rate of twenty loads to the acre, and 
seeded in March or early April. If the 
vround has been prepared and leveled in 
the fall a very good time to sow the seed 
is on the snow in February. The ad- 
vantage in cultivating the ground a year 
before the seed is sown is that all weed 
as well as grass seeds in the manure are 
killed before the lawn is seeded. When 
fresh stable manure is scattered over the 
lawn just before s@eding, the seed con- 
tained in the hay will come along with 
the lawn grass ‘seed. Where sheep 
manure can be obtained it will be found 
best if used at the rate of five loads to 
the acre mixed with as much wood ashes. 

In the southern part of the bluegrass 
belt the seed must be sown as soon as the 


ground will do to work in the spring, or 
if it has been prepared in the fall, on 
the snow any time during late winter. 
Bluegrass is the basis of most lawn 
m‘xtures, and where sown alone it re- 
quires about 2 bushels to the acre; if 
white clover is desired it will take a 


peck of this when used with the bluegrass. 
Other grasses which form a desirable 


mixture with bluegrass are Rhode Island 
bent, creeping bent and redtop; these 
do specially well on wet land, but re- 


quire less seed to the acre than bluegrass. 
In buying seed get the best; a few 
dollars more on the cost of the seed will 
be paid for in the satisfaction of a good 
stand: and the saving of labor in eradi- 
cating weeds. 

As soon as the lawn begins to show 
green roll with a heavy roller, and this 
should be done several] times in the spring 


every. year as soon as the ground has 
thawed, and is in proper condition to 
work. Freazi'g and thawing heaves out 


the root to some extent, and rolling com- 
pacts the ground. If moles bother keep 
the roller goifig, and you will drive them 
out. 

The most important item in the 
proper care of the lawn the first season 
is mowing. As soon as the vrass has 
reached a height of three inches it should 
be mowed with the blade set two inches 
from the ground. The mowing should 
be done as often as needed, and all clip- 
pings left on the ground during the first 
season’s growth. Frequent mowing kills 
all annual weeds and grasses by prevent- 
ing them from se eding. and at the same 
time causes the lawn grass to form more 
compact sod and force out all foreign 
growth. If there are thin places in the 
lawn scatter seed and rake in with the 
earden rake during the winter or early | 
spring. It must be kept fertile by applying 
manure of some kind every year. Sheep 
manure and ashes at the rate of a ton 
to the acre applied just as the grass be- 
gins to grow in the spring, is desirable, 
as it contains no weed seed, and acts 
quickly. If commercial fertilizers are 
used, 200 pounds of nitrate will cause the 
grass to take on a rich green color and 
grow rapidly, but unless animal manures 
are used, 1,000 pounds of ground bone 
should be applied at the same time and 
a harrow run over the lawn. If there is 
a compact sod that other grass seed 
cannot get a foothold barnyard manure 
maybe applied early in the winter and 
the coarse part raked off in the spring. 
This will answer both as a fertilizer and 
a mulch. A compact root system is the 
secret of an enduring greensward, and 
this is accomplished by first getting a 
gded stand of grass, then keeping a 
thtifty grdwth by proper fertilizing. 

If bothered with ant hills pour a table- 
of carbon bisulphide in each hill 
cover with dirt to confine the fumes. 


so 








had 








gas, which is heavier than air, will 
into the ground and kil! the insects. 
. Grinstead, M 









world over testify to the 
durability, economy, labor and 
time saving advantages of all 
Planet Js tools. They bring 


Lighter work— . 
Heavier Pocket-book 


Wherever ‘you are, whatever you grow, Planet Jrs are scientific 
aids to bigger profits. Made by a practical farmer and manufact- 
urer; every tool guaranteed. 

Pianet Jr Combined Hill and Drill Seeder 
Deuble Wheel Hoe, Cultivator, and Plow, 
capital for large-scale gardening especially, has automatic feed. 
, stopper, seed index, and complete cultivating attachments. 
Indestructible steel frame, 


No. 16] Planet Jr Single Wheel Hoe, Cultivater, 
Rake, aad Plow is light, handy, and adapted to 
almost every garden use. Has leaf guard fur close work 

























and lasting steel frame. 
FREE! A 64-pa ee illustrated 
farm an déerden book! 
It’s btimful of valuable farm and 
garden hints, besides showing 55 
tools for all kinds of cultivation. 
| CTS ~ Send postal for it 
A Ss 


day! 
“eat today 













Philadelphia Pa 


»T SELL: 





EES & SEEDS 
AT GROW 


eee 
See ee nee 











40,000 Farmar Plan 


You can handle 















your crop economically—and property— 
usiftg the inwall al plaster, the first and best self-opera 
ing Potato the worid—without an equal anywhere. LY 


The he Aspinwall Potato Planter No, 3 =:*= 


potato 

culture profit- 

atte, Sey pene renh. I Built on honor, of highest grade mate- 
large or small. ( 


under all circumstances. Wi!! handle whole 
Ask for our sprayer catalog including valuabie formulas.) Send 
dress now. 





















@ also make efficient no Comers Outfits for 


a 
20 e"kts.. Northern Grow Seeds 10¢ 


pt the mast one ucce 
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The appearance of an advertisement in Successful Farming is @ 
antee of the reliability, honesty and square dealing of, the advertiser. 
will not accept an advertisement that we ¢ ‘ 
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The Maple Sugar 


Camp 
By W. Milton Kelly 





Setting the Sap Spouts. 


For a maple-sugar bush of 600 to 1,000 


trees, the following equipment will be|in the cold sap by a’ self-regulating re- 
necessary if the best quality of products| ceiver at one end and runs off the finished 
is to be made. The right number of|syrup at the other end. It should be 
heavy tin spouts of the proper size to|large enough to evaporate a naximum 
drive in the hole made by a 3-8 inch bit|}of five barrels an -hour,.and keep.up w th 
and later freshened by the use of 7-16|the sap gathering without working nights. 
inch bit for rimming the holes. Some Of late years, many producers are using 
producers rim the second time, with &/coal for boiling, for the coal-gives off 
alf inch bit, and use galvanized-iron | jess flame and it has a tendency’to smoke 
spouts after the second freshening. —  |up the bottoms.of the pans,, thus, check- 
he 12 quart conical bu kets, having | ing the efficiency of the fueP and the 
door ~. under the wire rim to fasten ithe | TaPidity of boiling. When available wood 
o the spout, are genera ly used by the|jc the best fuel. The wood should be 
best pooeeess , - covers _ n — of | key tt in a shed off from the sugar house, 
~- ond pe aife on _ ssce with ont but partitioned off so as to prevent dust. 
oor and a ifterent jor on the other 
side, so that wh n the ene is being gath- The syrup should be strained» throagh 
ered the men at work gathering will |® flannel or felt strainer and set away to 
Noe ! 4 cool and settle. As soon as it is thor- 
know which buckets have been emptied | 
ad Gane toes uot THs cover Gn loughly settled it should be canned cold, 
ade T8 tmohe square. . , filling the cans full, and there will be 
~~ ~¥ ber - > wit its epi Svery 
For a gathering tank, a cylindrical six- , BO trouble with its not ke ping. Every 
rel gal te | producer should -have attractive printed 
varrel galvanized iron tank, that will 
, : : - |labels to paste on each can so that their 
stand an a short wooden runner sled|° ys 1 7 “ tit h 
W be ‘the most convenient arrangement | &°° will not come in competition wit 
+] te ' aaa ae the cheap and adulterated products that 
hat can be, made on the average farm. flood tt arket Th inbeia sheuhe 
0 . arkets »<e ‘ > : 
When emptying the gathering tank, mu b| = ners me See . Se 
Me 8h , on be pasted on the cans with a paste like 
ward labor can be avoided if the tank} } 1} } ; the laisle 
in bé@ hauled where the sap can be run | 1at — y paper Bangers ow’ the lapels. 
from the gathering tank into the storage |"°t 0% te cans. ; : 
nk with a rubber hos The storage The most important points to Keep in 
inks should be large enough to hold the | mit d are to keep the dirt out, to keep all 
sap as gathered until the pan or evapor eect gene es and utensils scrupulously 
‘tor can handle it. Large casks painted | Clean and sweet, to filter and skim, boil 
inside and out will be fairly well adapted!° evaporate as soon as possible. 





| for storage 





Ba. 








tanks, but a galvanized iron 
tank that will hold the whole amount will 
usually be more clea and satisfactory. 

Under ordinary conditions the’ sugar 
house should be large enough to hold a 
year's supply of wood and afford suf- 
ficient room for convenience in work and 
to house the buckets and tools. The best 
is just at the foot of a pretty sharp 
in order that the apparatus can 
so that the sap will run by gravity 
the gathering tank into the storage 
and from there to the evaporator. 
The heuses should be well ‘ventilated, 
more especially over the evaporator. 
Neither sap nor wood should be stored in 
the boiling room because the dense steam 
and smoke that sometimes cannot be 
avoided, combined with the heat, have a 
tendency to sour the sap and dampen 
1e wood to a degree that it will not burn 
freely. 

The advantages of an evapogator are 
obvious, its distinguishing charactéristics 
lying in the fact that the sap is over the 
and runs from 


site 
slope, 
be 
from 

tanks, 


set 


fire but a very short time, 
the discharge pipe in a clear, amber, 
honey-like stream. All who have used 


them in this vicinity concur in the opin- 
ion that they are an. improvement as 
marked as the difference between the 
crotched stick and‘ kettles of early times 
and the sheet iron pans now so common. 
The evaporator should be heavy 4X tin, 
and for a bush of 600 or 1,000 trees it 
will pay, I. think, to get one of.the regu- 
lar manufactured evaporators, that takes 











FREE TO YOU 


Guide 


Trees 





to the best 
nd Plants 


gardens 
large estates. Trustworthy descri tions of the 
Most Complete Nursery Stock America. 
$tandard varieties and tested novelties, every, 
specimen true to species and in tt gy = condi- @) 
Eee. A world-wide patronage pe 
Seen seventy-two years of Ry deal 
rite TO-DAY for a copy of this eovente 
Annual Catalogu 









ZELLWANGER & BARRY 
14] Mount Hope Nurseries Box 30, Rochester, N. Y. [ 


Fruit Trees at 
Bargain Prices 


HERE’S AN EXAMPLE 
: Red 7 — “ya 1 Bradsha 

1 Montm 
1 Yellow 8 
i = 











Colleetion 


Cc 
Peach 
WORD ABOUT OUR TREES 
You can’t thay any better anywhere. The 


*re grown 
in northern c te, hardy, free from , healthy. 

HOW WE DO BUSINESS 
ye have noagents. All we — is one small profit 


r four agents ofits. 
=< OUR ORCHARD ENCYCLOPED i 
That’s what we call our latest 
ives so much information about frait Cc: 
Lost valuable book of — kind ever pub 
apyen Lt. wooo Nurseries 
4 Culver Rene Rochester. N. Y. 






















Plant the quality grape 


CATAWBA - CON CORD 


The grape for everybody 
A cross between the Catawba and the Gnasenb-es 
scientifically made that it unites al! 
their merits with none of their de- 
fects. Equal in quality to the finest hot- 
house grapes and as easily grown as the Con- 
cord. For ten years it has proved its superi- 
ority. Has received awards wherever shown. 
Write at once for large descriptive cata- 
log of Raspberries, Blackberries, Grapes. 
Strawberries, Currants, Gooseberries Gar 
den Roots, Hardy Perennial Plants, Shrubs, 
It tells how to plant 















Use the sprayer that does the m 
work most thoroughly at the lowest cost.! 


powerful and efficient hand outfit. Ca 
acity 4 lions. For la spraye 
Brown's Non-clog Aromie Bpray.. Wri rite 
for low prices and Spraying Guide. 
40da y St. , Rochester, N.Y. 


The E. ©. Brown Co. , 
Re EES- 








Low Prices 
eo PAID 










Don't buy your plants till you've 


LAND NURSERIES, Box 117, Sochester 8. Le 


Rochester is the tree center of the 


REE! Money-Savine Book 


CIDER PRESSES 


The Original Mt. Gilead Hydraulic Press 
poopaces more cider from less 
ole than aes = is =e 
ONEY MAKER. § 
Hie DD be barrels daily. _ 
cider evaporato apple- 
butter cookers, vinegar 
generators, eto. 
CATALOGUE FREE. 
HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO. 
Lincoln Ave., Mt. Gilead. Ohio, 



































CATALOG Buy direct from_grower—enor- 
mous saving—better trees. 
foe: 5 Apple—one year tops on 3 year 
per 
Pl ting, request 
— salichation we oy freight... 
Qian, Nursery Co., Box 13, Fairbury, Neb. 








Book on Grape Culture 


Instructions for planting, cultivating 

and pruning; also descriptions of best 

varieties for vineyard or home garden. Profusely illus- 

trated. Issued by the largest growers of grape vines and 
Millions 


omen Pee equally low. Five New Stra 


small fruits in the country. of vinesfor sale. 


>. PVSSe as ror 
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Co-operative Shipping ‘of Fruit. 

Before we incorporated our Association 
we were either shipping in small lots or 
selling at the loading station, which is a 


do business. [I will give 
a few of the more important points in- 
volved in the relation between producer 
and consumer, and will deal with both 
subjects at once. There are four big 
words, all ending with the same four 
letters—tion—that contain about all 
there is in any of these subjects, and 
without them and their proper use it 
weuld be impossible to handle our pro- 
ducts with any degree of success or pro- 
fit. These words are Organization, Co- 
operation, Refrigeration and Transport- 
ation. 

To leave out or to mis-use any one of 
these words we, as commercial fruit 
growers, would fail to reach the consumer 
with our products successfully. This 
means that each section of fruit growers 
having a common loading station, should 
thoroughly organize and determine to 
stay by and co-operate with each other 
and with all similar organizations in all 
things concerning the handling, selling 
and shipping of fruits and the buying 
of box material, as well as in picking, 
packing and grading and in paying uni- 
form, fair wages to the people who do 
the work. When all the above conditions 
have been complied with to the letter 
there will be good reasons to expect suc- 
cess, fer there are consumers for more 
fruits than will be grown in the next 
twenty years, and the four words proper- 
ly used will find them, and without car- 
rying out what these words mean, failure 
is sure to come. 

Without thorough organization many of 
the markets would be over-stocked while 
the rest would be wanting fruits, and in 
a few days the condition would be re- 
versed and so it would continue to see- 
saw to the end of the shipping season, 
and in ever case the producer would be 
the loser. 


poor way to 
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Edwards “REO” Steel Sningies 


“Tightcote” Galvanized 

No other steel shingles in the world are Edwards “Tightcote” Galvanized. It is 
our own special process and it makes Edwards “REO” Steel Shingles wear as long 
as the building. 

Each and every Edwards “REO” Steel Shingle is dipped in molten zinc after the 
shingle is made. Each of the four edges is as heavily galvanized as the two sides. : 

Not amicroscopic point of Edwards“REO” Steel Shingles is exposed to the weather. 
They are rust-proof and acid-proof. They last three times as long as shingles cut out 
after the galvanizing has been done, and thus leaving raw edges open to rain and snow. 


Edwards Interlocking “REO” Steel Shingles are This guaranty is backed by our $10,000 Ironclad Bond 
made of high grade Bessemer Steel in sheets 5 to 12 and stands ee 





feet long and 2% inches wide. Either painted or gal- We have leash 

all thatis Anyonecan do it. Can be applied community. If any of at Le ney 

over i efincies or on sheathing 12 inches apart. you srethe man. Send your a ar Paid 
Edwards Interlocking freight prepaid. Write for offer now. 

TREO" Steel Shingles is destroyed by lightning. Send for Free Roofing Catalog No. 26 . 


vaniz reody to puton. Hammer and nails osition for t the man who writes for nies tage 

wan © agpee refund the 2 pmoast paidineverycase 8nd we will es you — rx on! 
The Edwards Manufacturing Company, 206-256 Lockst, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Largest Manufacturers of Stee! Roofing Material is the World (62) 





This Corn Planter Plants With 
Human Finger Accuracy 





A Wonder- Working Machine that Measures Distance, Counts and Plants Seed as by Hand. 
All you do is drive. This remarkable planter does the rest. No matter whether you go fast 
or slow, the feed valve of the Rock Island regulates the drop; every row is as 
straight as a string. Actual tests prove that no planter ever equalled this one in accuracy 
of drop. Can change instantly the number of kernels without stopping or leaving seat. Nor 
is the Rock Island No. 1 equalled in strength and simplicity of operation. 








In a section like the South Jersey 
berry district, from whence thousands of 
carloads of strawberries and blackberries | 
are shipped every season, it is important | 
that systematic, harmonicus co-onera- | 
tion be the watch-word and that no} 
mistakes be made in any department any- 
where along the line. One small mis- | 
take in any place will break a link in 
the chain between the producer and con- | 
sumer and it will be the producer who! 
will suffer in each case. 

Now, knowing that success depends 
largely upon the way a business is man- 
aged we should be ready and willing to 
take the necessary steps to put the fruit 
of our section on the different markets 
so it will be evenly distributed and save 
the great loss which the growers are ever 
experiencing. The facilities for handling 
our fruits are unequalled in any section 
and the co-operaticn movement is at the 
best point yet reached by the growers. 
I believe this movement will be a success 
this season from the simple reason that 
nearly all the associations of the East 
have joined together and are now prac- 
tically cne association, and we are proud 
that the Hammonton Fruit Growers’ As- 
sociation stands as the leader in this 
movement. 

What about a man in the markets? 
Of course we want a man in every mar- 
ket where we expect to ship fruit. Not 
that I believe or think the commission 
men are dishonest, not that we believe 
it would only bring us better prices for 
our fruit, but we need a trusty represent- 
ative there for the purpose of keeping us 
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informed .at all times upon the important 
things which we should know concerning 
the market. Also, it gives us a bearing 
with both the commission men and the 
refrigerator company, which we other 
wise would not have. Success is not in 
losing but gaining. We can raise berries 
by the hundreds of carloads, but we must 
be able to market them without glutting 
our markets and killing our prices.—C. 
A. Umoselle, Sec’y and Shipping N 
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GOODELL CO., 65 Main 8t., Antrim, N.H. 
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Preparation of Bordeaux Mixture 
for Spraying 
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Bordeaux mixture is the most import- 
ant fungicide for general use against fung- 
ous diseases of orchard, farm and garden 
such as apple scab, potato blight, 
cherry leaf spot, grape mildew, etc. The 
strength of the bordeaux mixture should 
be varied to suit the conditions under 
which it is used; for example, a much 
stronger mixture should be used in treat- 
ing the potato blight than is required in 
s»raying apples, whereas if the foliage 
of peaches or Japanese plums is to be 
sprayed the mixture should be very much 
weaker than that used for apples. 

Strength of Bordeaux Mixture. In 
spraying ‘apples, pears, grapes, cher 
ries, and all plums except those of the 
Japanese group, use one pound of cop- 
per sulphate to make from ten to twelve 
gallons of the mixture. It is doubtful 
whether it will pay to make it weaker 
than 1 to 12. The 1 to 10 formula is 
strong enough and is now most common- 
ly recommended for this work. The 1 to 10 
formula is the same as either the so-called 
4-4-40 or the 5-5-50 formulas. The 44-40 
formula’ calls for 4 pounds of copper sul- 
phate and 4 pounds lime to 40 gallons; 
the 5-5-50 formula calls for 5 pounds of 
copper sulphate and 5 pounds of lime to 
50 gallons; both are equivalent to 1 
pound of copper sulphate and 1 pound of 
lime ‘to’ 10 gallons. 

Bordeaux mixture, 
(to niake 5O gallons) 
(blue vitrol), 5 pounds; 
slaked), not less than 3% pounds, nor 
more than 5 pounds; water, 50 gallons. 

Dissolve the copper sulphate (it dis- 
solves niore quickly in hot water than in 
celd.; do not dissolve it in an iron or tin 
vessel) and dilute to from 25 to 35 gal- 
lons. Slake the lime and add enough 
water to it to complete the required 50 
gallons then pour the two solutions to- 
gether. Lastly add any arsenical poisons 
which are to be combined with the bor- 
deaux mixture. An exception to this rule 
shculd be made when homemade arsenate 
of lead in dilute mixture is to be com- 


crops, 


1 to 10 formula 
Copper sulphate 
quicklime (not 


bined with the bordeaux mixture. In 
that case combine the arsenate of lead 
mixture with the lime wash before that 
is poured into the copper sulphate solu- 


tion to make the bordeaux mixture. 
Caution. Dilute both the lime and the 
copper sulphate as much as the formula 
will allow and then miz. Do not mix the 
ingredients in concentrated form before 
diluting. Diluting the ingredients as much 
as possible before mixing gives a mixture 
in which the particles stay in suspension 
well for a long time so that comparatively 
little agitating is required to insure an 
even distribution of the mixture from the 
spray tank Mixing the ingredients in 
concentrated form results on the contrary 


in forming heavy particles which settle 
readily, necessitating violent and con- 
tinual churning to secure an even dis- 


tribution of the mixture 

It is the copper compounds in the bor- 
deaux mixture which give it its value as/ 
a fungicide The added chiefly to 
prevent injury to the foliage. It has the 
additional advantage of combining with 
the copper sulphate into a sticky sub- 
stance that holds to the leaves well 
even through rainy weather and shows 
on the trees plainly so that one can easily 
see how well the spraying has been done. 

The lime prevents injury to the foliage 
by combining with the copper into an in- 
soluble compound. Enough lime must be 
take up all of the free copper 
mixture may burn the 
This requires about two- 

weight of unslaked 
sulphate. More than 
used, but it is best not to 


lime is 


used to 


sulphate or the 
badly. 
mach by 
ime as of copper 
this may be 


leaves 
thirds as 
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not more than an amount equal in weight 
to the weight of the copper sulphate. 

Never use air slaked lime. Fresh, 
clean, firm, lump lime should be chosen. 
If it is lime that slakes fast, first break 
it into rather small lumps; then add small 
quantities of water till it starts to slake 
and generates heat; from time to time as 
the slaking progresses add enough water 
to keep the lime covered all of the time, 
and stir it es much as is necessary to 
keep it from “burning.” Give time 
enough to the slaking so that the fine 
gritty particles wil become as completely 
slaked as possible. 

Some of the lime used in Iowa slakes 
very slowly. In handling such lime it is 
well to cover it with a moderate amount 
of water and leave it unstirred till it is 
completely slaked. 

After the lime has slaked into a smooth 
paste keep it covered with water to ex- 
clude the air, and it may thus be kept in 
good condition for a considerable time. In 
using it it is not necessary to weigh it 
because the test hereafter described shows 
when enough lime has been added to make 
the bordeaux mixture. This plan permits 
of slaking the lime in large quantities. It 
is better to do this than to let the lump 
lime stand and become partly air-slaked 
before it is used. 
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Fruit Notes. 

Clovei * the apple orchard’s 
ant. 

When poor fruit is produced there is 
a reason. Aim to find out by a careful 
study of the trees and conditions what 
the reason is and try and remgve the 
cause . 

Stable manure is without doubt the 
best general fertilizer that can be applied 
to orchard soils. 

In removing large limbs saw off about 
three feet from the trunk to prevent split- 
ting. Then saw off close to the trunk so 
as not to leave a projecting stub. 

A tree that is worth planting is worth 
taking care of. 

Nature grows fruit for the seeds, 
man grows it for the pulp; we 
pulp with as few seeds as possible. 

Nature grows a multitude of small 
fruit, but our aim should be to grow few- 
er specimens of large, well-developed 
fruit. 

Sheep and hogs running in an orchard 
will turn to profit all of the fallen fruit 
and thus destroy many injurious insects. 

When stock that is kept in an orchard 
is fed grain foods they will distribute 
large amounts of fertility and ‘hus im- 
prove the soil for crops of fruit. 

It is more a quality than of quantity 
in grewing fruit and we should not plant 
more trees than we can care for. 
orchards nearby the buildings. 
There are many times when we coutd 
work ‘> the orchard a few hours when 
it would require too much time to walk 
to the far end of the farm. 

Aim to have the trees shaped so that 
the fruit will obtain plenty of sunshine 
to color properly. 

Some men make money by peddling 
out their fruit with a three-peck bushel 
measure. 

A man can have a better opportunity 
to study the individuality and needs of 
his trees when he is among them fre- 
quently. The: man who is watching his 
trees and studying the condition in his 
orchard is sure to be a winner. 

As a rule apples from orehards in sod 
culture are more highly colored than 
those from tilled orchards, but this is not 
necessarily so. Trees that are tilled need 
more open pruning and more mineral! fer- 

ers and less nitrogen. 
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Seasonable Notes. 

Itis not too early to begin to think of 
tuberoses and gladiolas and begonias and 
other summer bulbs to replace the crocus 
and hyacinths and tulips and narcissus 
when they go out of bloom, and to de- 
cide what flowers to plant, and where, 
and to make out a list of the seeds want- 
this list 


ed. And in making out one 
should be careful to include a generous 
quantity of sweet peas and asters and 


pasturtiums, and a variety of such plants 
as are useful for their fragrance and 
delicate sprays. By and by we shall want 
color and fragrance and foliage for our 
tables and hall vases and for small bou- 
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quets. f ‘ 
Such cuttings as were made in the fall Vif / 
should. be kept in a cool, moist place, and | jy’, ’ 


that they dv 
trees and 


examined occasionally to see 
Some 
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May. But wise farmers and nurserymen 
do not wait for the season to force them. 
In winter pruning, if large branches 


are removed, care should be taken to var- 
hish over the amputated limbs to prevent 
evaporation and to keep out the weather, 


or three buds, and raspberries and black- 
berries to three or four of the strongest 
éanes of new growth in each clump. Trees 
should be well trimmed, and the tops kept 
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often too late to either prune them for 
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propagation. Others, like the hardy hy- 
drangea, make a late start, and may be 
pruned or propagated until the end of 
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open, shapely and handsome. Be careful 


about pruning the old trees. Make the 
cuts smocth, and cover promptly with 
shellac. In cutting scions, always take 
from trees that are thriving and doing 
well. If you think of setting a new or- 
chard, allow for plenty of room. Sun- 
shine destroys fungous growths, and 


should be let in about the trees. 

If your day lilies, and peonies, and iris- 
es have been in the same place for years, 
the chances are that they are overcrowd- 
ed and root-bound, ‘Divide them liber- 
ally and reset. You will have more plants 





from —_ tf mam Sa ae oe ou- Ss — ys ey oe gy a 
ers; and it is very likely that some o maveses PLlW O8., tax #19, MAYORAL 


your plants and shrubs may be benefit- 
ted by the same treatment.—F. H. Sweet. 
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Hardy Flowers Give Good Returns 
Mrs. H. F. Grinstead 





old 


guyandmother’s garden grew 
fashioned fléwers; 

There were pinks and sweet williams and 
hollyhocks tall, 

There were four-o’clocks drowsily count- 
ing the hours, 

And little blush roses the fairest of all.” 

The old fashioned hardy flowers just- 
lx claim a generous share of our admira- 
tion. With care as to their arrangement 
when planting and fairly good soil in 
which to grow they surprise us with their 
beauty and many of them seem deter- 
mined to pass along the lesson of the 
“lilies of the field.” 

The tulip and poppy hold their own 
well: the modest tulips that tell us 
springtime is here are hardly gone when 
the gay poppy flaunts its blossoms in de- 
fiance to other flowers. The poppy, the 
aster, the marigold and the hollyhocks sel- 
dom disappoint us, while the petunia, 
phlox, pink and sweet william can be 
counted on for beauty and hardiness. 

The strong tap roots of the poppy are 
difficult to transplant. The seeds should 
be sown where the plants are to bloom. 


“In 


The seeds should be sown lightly in a 
sandy loam (preferably) and covered 
lightly. 


In order to have a succession of flow- 
ers, sow seeds in the autumn and at in- 
tervals in the spring. The plants from fall 
or early spring sowings yield a wealth 
of blossoms. 

The aster, noted for its vigor and ease 
of culture, presents a variety in size, col- 
or and form of its blossoms. The giant 
comet aster is satisfactory fer cut flow- 
ers; the Peony-Flowered aster is very 
double, large and beautiful. The tall- 
growing asters make a good screen. 

Plants from seeds sown in March or 
April will bloom in July or August. Seeds 
should be sown in boxes in the house, in 
a spent hot-bed or a cold frame and 
should be covered about half an inch deep 
with rich, light soil and when plants have 
three or four leaves transfer to boxes, 
setting them about two inches apart each 
way. When danger of frost past, 
place them about eighteen inches apart 
in the bed where they are to bloom. 

The cosmos, a popular fall flower, is a 
strong, tall-growing annua! with a bright, 
yet dainty flower: coming after the sum 
mer flowers have faded from us, the airy 
daisy-like blossoms are acceptable. Meth- 
od of culture is similar to that of the as- 
te 


is 


” 
Of marigolds the French double are 
the most beautiful, and are suitable for 
bed Seeds should be sown in 


or border. 








open ground unless one wishes extra ear- 
ly flowers; in this case sow in boxes 
placed in a sunny window. There are 
several varieties of the African marigold. 
The plants grow two or more feet high, 


and the blossoms range in color from 
lemon yellow to orange. When trans- 


planted:they should stand a foot apart in 
the row. 

The hollyhock presents a variety of 
colors, and on account of its height forms 
a pretty background for flowers not so 
tall. It is a bi-ennial, and once started 
seeds itself, and you have a permanent 
hardy flower. 

The single-flowered varieties of the pe- 
tunia can be easily grown from the seed. 
The plants grow rapidly and bloom early; 
lasting until frost. Of the several types, 
the double fringed and the large-flowered 
strains are the most beautiful but are 
rather difficult of culture. In planting, 
the seeds should be scattered over the 
ground and gently patted in with the 
hand. For best results scw in a box, cool 
hotbed or coldframe. The small plants 
should be transplanted to warm, rich 
loam, placing them a foot anart. 

The double fringed poppy is not nig- 
gardly in its yield of magnificent flow- 
ers, and they grow as easily as the single 
poppy. 

Phlox should be sown as soon as the 
frost is out of the ground in the spring. 
They are easily grown, and furnish a 
wealth of delicate blossoms during the 
season. Cutting the flowers as they 
bloom keeps the plant in good condition. 

The pink (dianthus) is one of our 
most beautiful garden flowers. They are 
usually hardy perennials that bloom the 
first season. Seeds may be sown in an 
open bed in March or April; and when 
reset should stand from nine to twelve 
inches apart in a bed of well-mixed loam, 
leaf mold or well rotted manure. 

Lastly, the sweet william is a grand- 
mother’s garden favorite, and should re- 
ceive the same attention given to the 
pink. Plants should stand from eight to 
ten inches apart. Any of the pink fam- 
ily are satisfactory for table decoration. 

¢ a 

Faith is the fruit grower’s mainstay 
to bear him up in his works. We have 
that faith. True, last year’s disasters 
somewhat dampened our ardor, but we 
went right along with planting and cul- 
tivating and the prospects are bright for 
a return of gocd yields of fruit. These 
rough winter days give us time for brain 
work which will lessen the muscular part 
later on. 





This Shows How a Few Garden Seeds May Be Tested Between Two Plates in Which a Wet Cloth, a Little 
Sand or Something to Hold Moisture May be Placed 
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catalog containing 48 
closing 10 cents. 











blished. 86 pages, exquisitely 
Gives lifetime experience. Tells 
rose culture. Describes wonderful 


s, bulbe, eto., world's 
OO" Box 259» w Castle, ind. 
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SOY BEAN Our distributing houses 
cave you fesight, Our cow pea and soy bean 
booklet sent free om reovest. Write for it now. 


HICKORY SEED CO., 10g Trade St., Hickory, N.C. 
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Hardy Shrubs 


By B. R. 
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Hardy shrubs are the best kind of 
plants to ornament any lawn, garden or 
farm. After once being established they 
are hard to kill by frost or destroy by 
adverse weather and by planting the 
rmght varieties you can have a contin- 
uous bloom all the season. 

Shrubs are usually planted on the 
lawn in three ways—clumps, single spec- 
imens, or in borders. How each kind 
should be planted is governed by what 
effect is desired, the location of build- 
ings and trees having a great deal to do 
with the method of planting. 

There are many shrubs that may be 
grown in the above forms, among them 
the Ilydrangea Paniculata Grandiflora. 
The Hydrangea is generally grown as a 
single specimen because it is one of the 
best shrubs for a single specimen on the 
lawn, but it makes one of the finest plants 
for a clump if given rich soil and plenty 
of moisture. It also makes a fine hedge, 
as_it will grow and do well under a great 
amount of pruning, which many of the 
tlowering shrubs will not stand. 

The Liydrangea when grown as a single 
specimen is mostly grown in either of 
two forms—the standard or pyra.oidal. 
Both are artistic. In the standard form 
they are grown like a tree, with a bare 
stem from two to five feet high, with a 
rounded head. The pyramidal form is 
grown with foliage from the ground up, 
and will require some skill m pruning 
to keep them in nice shape. 

There is another form grown by those 
that wish enormous flowers. The plants 
are grown in the so-called open bush 
form. That is, one-half of the stems are 
thinned out and those that remain are 
cut back two-thirds of their length. This 
will produce blooms of immense size and 
quality. 

Shrubs, spring, summer or fall bloom- 
ing, are of two classes; those which 
bloom on the current year’s wood, and 
those that bloom on the wood formed 
after the flowers were cut off last season. 
As soon as the latter are through ploom- 
ing the blossoms should be cut off and 
the pruning for the year finished. The 
amount to be cut off is governed by the 
size and age of the plant. If growiag in 
a clump you will want the center piant 
the largest and the onter one will be 
cut to slope up to it. If crown in a hedge. 
cut them to a uniform size. In order to 
have fine blooming shrubs it is a good 
rule to cut off one-half of last season's 
growth. 

Many shrubs suffer during the hot sum- 
mer months from lack of proper care 
during the spring. If planted in a clump 
or bed there should be a space of at lenst 
three feet around, from which the grass 
and weeds should be kept out so that the 
roots will have plenty of room to search 
for food. This rule also applies to the 
single specimen and the hedge. Do not 
let the grass grow up to them but keep 
an open space around each plant. 

Owing to the great amount of new 
wood grown by the shrubs during the 
season, the plant food in the soil is ex- 
hausted very rapidly and must be renewed 
if the shrubs are to be kept doing their 
best. 

It is very easy to renew the soil when 
necessary by shoveling out to the depth 
of six or eight inches around the plants 
and replacing with fresh soil of the best 
potting soil, mixing with it a good sprink- 
ling of bone meal and a handful of ni- 
trate of soda to each large sized shrub. 
Be sure that you have plenty of drainage 
before planting shrubs and you will have 
no trouble later. Make it a rule never 
to place a shrub in a low place in the 
lawn, excepting those that require it. 
Never plant a border or hedge in a place 
that will not give good drainage, for if 
you do it will cause trouble. In case the 


the above rules it will be well to use 
plenty of tiling. 

In raising shrubs look for the borers 
which attack the stem just where it 
emerges from the soil. Their presence 
ean be determined by gum that exudes 
from their burrows. Go over the shrubs 
carefully and if you find the gum, with 
a sharp knife cut away all the soft wood 
at the entrance of the burrow and run 
a slender wire up the burrow, which will 
kill the worm. There will be only one 
borer in each furrow. Stop up the hole 
with putty and paint over the y-ood 
where cut, and it will soon heal. If the 
grubs are meglected for a couple of years 
they will eat out the inside of the stem 
so that they will break off at the ground 
with the least wind. 

It is a good plan to go over them once 
a year, especially in June, and scrape 
away the soil around the plant, let dry 
out for a day or so and then paint the 
stems with a good arsenical paint, which 
is made by taking one gallon of pure 
white lead and pour raw linseed oil and 


one-half ounce of arsenic, mixed well. 
This will catch most all of the grubs 
as the female fly deposits the eggs just 


under the bark, and the grub when it 
hatches eats its way to the outside be- 
fore entering the stem of the plant. 

You should also examine the shrubs 
for other enemies which find a hiding 
place under the bark and leaves. Such 
as aphis or green fly are sometimes found 
and if they are not killed they will soon 
overrun the plants. If you find that 
they have started the best thing to do is 
to make a hot suds of whale oil soap 
and with a brush wash the stems of all 
plants and give the leaves a sprinkling. 

In case a new garden or lawn is to 
be laid out, the choice of shrubs should 
be made with care. There are many of 
the old time shrubs that have very lilile 
value when placed alongside of the muod- 
ern types, or newer introductnons. The 
matter of location in laying out a shrub- 
bery bed or border must be considered. 
Care must be taken that you do not put 
a low growing shrub where a tall one 
should be, and do not put in the same 
clump shrubs which do not harmonize in 
color. Study out all such matters as it 
is hard to remedy such mistakes after 
they are made. 

In the making of the beds and Loraers 
in new gardens don’t get them too laige 
or small for the amount of ground you 
have. We do not often see deep borders 
in small gardens but we often see where 
the beds are too wide, which makes the 
garden look like a patch of shrub oak. 
To have everything artistic and with a 
landscape effect you should have every- 
thing in proportion. 

In making out a list of the best flow- 
ering shrubs the following suggestions 
may help you, but it would be best to 
have a reliable nurseryman make out a 
list suitable for the part of the country 
you live in, and it is also a good plan 
to see the shrub in bloom. The Althea or 
Rose of Sharon, which may be had in 
several colors, with plain or variegated 
foliage, and with either single or double 
flowers. Calycauthus, the strawberry 
scented shrub; Dentzia, a.profuse blogm- 
er; Philadelphus, or Mock Orange; Py- 
rus Japorica, a fine hedge plant, Rhoded- 
eidrons, Spireas, of which there are many 
varieties: Syringa or Lilac; Viburnum 
or Snow Ball, Honeysuckles, Forsythias 
and Rhus. Continues, and it is usual .to 
plant a foreground of bulbs for early 
blooming in front of the shrubbery 
der, for it gives a good floral effect when 
the shrubs are dormant.—B. R. Andef- 


son. 
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The miser and the pig are of no use till 
dead. 





Yield Are Sold 
By Field 


Let me meet you, face 
to face, this year, through 
Field's Garden Manual—telling facts 
about garden-making that I've learned 
from years of contact with the soil. For 
I'm a grower myself—I grew truck before 
I began to sell seeds, and I’ve had real 
experience in doing both for over twenty 
years, and this Garden Manual of mine 
tells what I’ve learned. 


Let's Get Acquainted Through 
My Book and Uncle Sam’s Mail 


Out here most live-wire farmers buy 
seeds of me because they've learned that 
I sell good seeds. If you haven't tried my 
seeds, I want you to do so this year, be- 
cause I am certain you'll keep on buying 
of me if you do. Don't let distance stand 
in the way—Uncle Sam's mails put us 
next door to each other, as it were. Just 

. drop a card in the mail- 
—_ box next time you pass it, 
and let's get acquainted. 


HENRY FIELD, President 
Private Desk 47 


Henry Field Seed Co. 


Shenandoah, lowa 























Tey This Roller-Bearing 


Crop Maker Fare 


Fanning Mill 


We want you to try ; 
this Crop Maker on 
your own place, in your 
own way, for 30 days’ 
at our risk. If, at 
the end of that time 

























*sa big money maker 
ship it back at our ex- 
pense, 

The Crop Maker is 
the only fanning mill 
that runs on roller bearings. The 
only machine that automatically separates 
oats from wheat,tame from wild cats, oats 
from barley, removes all cracked kernels 
and all weed seeds, and perfectly grades corn 
and cleans all grass seed such as clover, al- 
falfa, timothy, millet, etc. It is easy to 
operate, runs without jolt or jar, and will last 


a e. 
30 Days Trial 
Direct Factory Price 


Before you buy any fanning mill or plant, or sella 
of seed, investigate our free trial offer and get our bedrock 
prices. We save you alljobbers’ and dealers’ 
apd put money in your pocket. The Crop Maker is the most 
fanning mill made, and our prices are absolutely 
at one small 
know what the Crop 
judge for yourself at our risk. 
us fh Walee bor tull - and F ‘Book ol 
prove ree 
facts. Write today, 


St. Paul Fanning Mill Co. 
Station 12 ST. PAUL, MINN. 














location is not a good one according to 
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What a Beginney in Bee Keeping 
Shov'd hnow, 
New hives, or ‘ives newly filled with | 
frames centaininc foundation in strips, | 


or full sheets, must be level from side to| 
side, perfectly level, because if they are 
the bottom of the finished comb will 
the bottom of the frame and 


not 
ne outside 








bottom wire. However. the front of the 
hive should be a little lower than the 
rear end, so that all moisture may run 
out of the hive 

Foundation is beeswax pressed between 
rollers to resemble the midriff of the | 
comb, and as bees will not commence | 
omb in the center, lengthways, of the 
top bar of the frame without a strip} 
of foundation some is fastened there 
One may use a narrow strip, a wide one 
or a full sheet, but there must be some 


foundation used if you expect ever to} 
get the frames out of the hive after or 
are full of comb, for without the guid- 
ance of the foundation and the hive per- 
fectly level the combs will be crooked 
ind built together as the in a wild 
state build in a tree 

Many times [I have 
armers who could not learn 
nearby man, come t¢@ me 
d section black with age 
having it in the hive, with 
after year and that the bees 
put honey into it. They had 
tion in it, and put supers 
wrong time. 

Supers should be put about the 
time the first bees are on white 
clover, but there is an exception to this. 
If a swarm comes off very early in June 
put your super on about four days after 
the bees were put*into the hive, so that 
the bees will put all the honey into the 





bees 


beginners, 
from some 
with a bas- 
and tell of 
others, year 
would never 
no founda- 
on at the 


had 
| 
bee | 


wor 





on 


seen 





supers. 
Ofttimes bees do 
the sections, and to 
in sections containing 
shallow extracting frames. 
All the noise you can make will not 
make a swarm alight one minute sooner 


go into 
we put 
better, 


like to 
them 
or, 


not 
coax 
comb, 


This is a fact, and you are wasting the 
time you should use in getting a hive 
ready for the swarm 

Bees will not stay in a hot hive if 


put in when first caught, therefore keep 
the hives you are going to use in a cool 
place, and it does no harm to sprinkle 
them with water just before the bees 
are put in. 





If a stray swarm is captured and put 
into an empty hive it may not stay, but} 


if you have a .second swarm, take a/.. V 
frame of brood from it, shake and brush | his age, tries to handle more than one 
off the last bee so that you do not get) or two swarms when first he commences 
your queen, put that in the new hive, | bee keeping he invites failure and dis- 
fill it with frames, then put on your| @Ster. his Is a cold fact, therefore the 
swarm and not one chance in a hundred | Would-be agriculturist is warned to con- 
will it leave, unless the hive is hot as an/| fine himself | to a limited number of 
oven Bees will practically never de- | Swarms at first, for it is much easier 
sert brood. to have increase than to keep it down. 

Sometimes a queen will die at a time You cannot have fruit, clover or vege- 
when the bees cannot raise another, or|tables unless you have insects to cross 
from some cause a swarm will become| fertilize the blossoms, and as there are 
queenless This may be told in the/ 30,000 to 75,000 bees in a June swarm 
spring and summer by seeing that the|they will do more work than will chance 
bees are carfying in no pollen or work-|and stray butterflies and bugs, and the 
ing otherwise. To save time in May or|nearer bees are to the trees and clover 
June buy a queen. Good ones can be/ fields the more work they will do and 
bought for Thc to $2, and are sent by|the more honey they will store. Clover 
mail. seed at fifteen cents a pound and honey | 

Buy a bee book and read it carefullys}/at twelve and a half is a mighty nice 
subscribe for two or three of the bee|combination, and you do not have to de- | 
magazines and ask of them all the ques-/ vote five hours the entire season with 
tions you care to. They will be an-j| your bees.—Dr A. F. Bonney. 





A Good Gombination—Fruit, Bees and Poultry 


swered, and thus you will learn. 
Use a smoker, but learn to stop with 
two puffs at the entrance and two under 


Use KEROSENE. 








the cover. If that does not stop the a 
bees from bothering use a /ittle more. £ r 4 E E ? 
If you will put boxes up into trees n a4 i n e - 








in May and June you will almost surely 










"et Amazing “D * Kero. 
catch stray swarms. This season I put pee Engfne ship on ware: 
up 60 such boxes. A swarm caught in — cated. most popertel 
early June is worth $2 to $5 to me. j}fuel If satisfied, pey lowest 

in 


| price ever given on reliable farm 
| engine; if not, pay nothing. 


Gasoline Going Up! 


Frames are wired to keep the foun- 
dation from sagging while waiting for 
the bees to work on it, and to keep the 


comb from breaking out while being » imgomatibe ae oy are 
menting, "Ss in the extractor, if you have | Hine that the world seayply 
cone Ake a crear separator, ¢ »x- nning asoline 
en NI pay for itecl? co chon as. a | 189° to lée higher than coal 
ractor will pay for itself so soon @8 & | ojl, Still going up. Two 
man arrives at the dignity of 5 to 10} pintsofcoal oil do work of J 
. pints gasoline. No — Gy}- 
inders ¢an- 


swarms. waste, no =, 2 
Italian bees are probably the best bees | ¢xplosion from coal oil. 


oO not carbonize 
to be had, at any rate 95 per cent Amazing “DETROIT” 


the bee keepers in the United States een 
them, and they are fast driving out the| The “DETROIT” is the only engine that handles 
Blacks. or German bees. coal oil successfally; uses slcohol, gasoline and benzine, 
na acy vate ee , | too Starts without cranking. Basic patent—only three moving 
we nty-five pounds of section honey parts—no cams—no sprockets—no gears—no valves—the utmost 
or thirty-five to forty pounds of extracted | jy roopheiy, power andstrenth. Mounted on skids, All sizes, 
- * : Dr. « 0 ship. ompilete engiae u 
or chunk honey Is a fair average, though before crating. Comes all ready to run. Panis, saws, threshes, 
I have taken off 150 pounds from each | Seate-ickus see” rose istsippeds Sab kee 
° . . . - ~ a 
of eight hives in one season, and have | _Sent any place on 15 days’ Free Trial. Don't buy an rth 
read many accounts of two to four hun-| fl) 209. investigate amazing, money-saving, power-saving 
Lecation 


ol 





“Dp ROIT.” Thousands in use Costs only postal to find 





dred pounds being taken off out. If you are firstin yoor neighborhood to write, we will allow 

and the bee man has much to do with| 7s Spectal Extra-Low Introductory price. Write! 

it. Works, 380 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
You cannot get swarms and honey 


from the same hive, any more than you 
can get eggs and chickens from the same 


hen. The secret of honey production is 
to keep your bees from swarming. 
The larger the hive the less apt the 
bees are to swarm, but the less section SPECIAL OFFER: 
honey you are apt to get. Made to build New Business. - 
There is no such a thing as a non- make t 


swarming strain of bees, and it is doubt- 
ful if we ever have one. 

To me it looks like folly for a farmer 
to go to the labor, trouble and expense 
of producing section honey, especially 
when he can get more, by a third, in 
extracting frames, and by the use of 
queen excluders can keep the queen from 
laying eggs in them. 

A queen excluder is a screen made of 
wood and wire, or zinc, through which 
the bees can go but the queen cannot. 
It is put over the hive, in which the bees 
are rearing brood, and the super contain- 
ing extracting frames or secticns so that 
the honey made in the supers will be 
white and clean. All bee keepers do not 
use excluders, but many do, and they 
will be a good thing for the beginner. 

If the average beginner, regardless of 


—.{ 
the Tura 
ie ralp, 7 splendid; Galen, 

GUARANTEED TO PLEASE. 


Write ; Mention this Paper. 
eee. BK 
collection of together with my big 

‘alls all about the ty tS 


Seed and 
varieties of Seeds, Plants, ete. 
IL. W. Backbee, 


ROCKFORD SEED FARMS 
Farm 17] BOCKFORD, ILL. 
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SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
Dunham Pulverizers, Packers and Rollers are 
made suitable to every soil formation. Single 
and double gang pulverizers. Flexible and 
jointed-frame pul verizers. Combination surface 
and sub-surface packers. All steel land rollers. 
Pipe and T Bar Rollers. An average increase 
of $3 bushels per acre by using the Dunham. 

we tell you where? 


On sale near you. Shall 
THE DUNHAM CO., sercsooniotu’S%. 
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Hot Air Furnace for Farm House. 
The accompanying first floor plan shows 
the size and arrangement of the rooms. 

The circle in the sitting room shows the 
location of the furnace In the cellar. It 
must be located where the large register 
directly over it will let the heat rise in the 
most available position to the ceiling and 
then distribute itself equally over. the sit- 
ting room, parlor, dining room and bed- 
room. 

When the rooms are all to be heated 
the doors must be wide open and the 
double door space into the parlor and 
dining room helps the circulation very 
much. A door ajar causes a draft. Keep 
the door shut into any room not needed 
and save fuel. When all rooms are to be 
heated it takes more fuel of course. 

The diagram or floor plan largely ex- 
plains itself. The heat rises directly up 
from the furnace to the sitting room cell- 
ing, then spreads across to all the side 
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teams SS eCe —-- ee ae ame wand 
walls opposite and outside, then dowa 
these side walls to the floors. Then it 


moves across the floor to the big register 
and joins more ho air going up. After 
the furnace is started it should be kept 
well filled and shut up as much as possi- 
ble. There is:no perceptible draft any- 
where of either hot or cold air round the 
rooms and the furthest corners are as 
warm as the air within a few feet of the 
register. 

In the rooms up stairs I have pe 
noticea that even the clothes closets get 
warm in the same way if the doors are left 
open. The fact that the doorways do not 
go up within two to four feet of the ceil- 
ing does not make any material differ- 
ence in the warm air circulation. It puz- 
zles many to understand how the single 
and centrally located register right over 
the furnace can heat all the rooms so well 
and so evenly. 

This plan of hot air heating started in 
the churches, and I remember when the 
first one was installed in our own church 
over thirty-five years ago. Now there 
are hundreds of farm houses in this sec- 
tion of the country that have this style 
of furnace, and the entire cost, including 
installation, is usually about $75, complete 
and ready for firing. 

For heating the chamber rooms there is 
a good sized register directly over the fur- 
nace. This is cut through the ceiling in 
the sitting room. If other sleeping rooms 
are to be warmed it is a good plan to 
insert registers in other locations so as 
to let the warm air pass through just 
where wanted. The dampers in the ceiling 
register should be arranged to open or close 
from below as well as from the floors 
above. 

The furnace is set on the cellar bottom. 
It is round, made of steel plate, very heavy, 
large and deep fire pot with shake and 
dump grate. It would save some fuel 
if the furnage was enclosed, but I have 
never seen one of this sort bricked in. 
Coal, coke or wood may be used. We pre- 
fer gas coke here, as it is better and 
cheaper than hard coa!l.—J. H. Brown. 
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Horse Secrets and 


Horse Sense 
A Liberal Supply of Both for a Dollar 


The “Horse Secrets” are told by Dr. A. S. Alexander, the 
celebrated veterinarian, in a book of that name. This 
book is the only one in existence which exposes all the 
tricks that unscrupulous horse dealers and “gyp” traders 
are up to—such as “shutting a heaver” and “plugging a 
roarer,” the “Bishoping” Trick, the “Widow Dodge” and 
all the other ways of “fixing” ahorse. Saves you from being 
“stung” by professional dopesters, and gives you the laugh 
on these slick scamps. Also contains many valuable secrets 
for feeding and conditioning stock, curing evil habits, etc. 


Seven editions of ‘‘Horse Secrets’’—75,000 copies in all— 
have been distributed by Farm Journal in the past two 
years, to the great discomfiture of horse-trading swindlers. 
We will send out many thousand more this winter. 


“Horse sense”—as applied to farming, fruit growing, 
poultry raising, stock breeding and household economy—is 
imparted through the pages of Farm Journal. 


Edited by men who, most of their lives, have had roosters for alarm 
clocks and learned farming by making a living at it, there’s no flub-dub 
or hothouse theory in Farm Journal—just sound, practical,common-sense 
teachings which are coined into cash by those who study and apply them. 


If you ever buy, sell, trade or own a horse, you need Horse Secrets, and 
in whatever branch of farming you are engaged you need Farm Journal. 
They will save and earn you many dollars—yet 








For only $1.00, we will send you “‘Horse 
Secrets,’’ postpaid, at once, and Farm 
Journal every month for four years. 


This is the most liberal combination offer (quality of book and paper 
considered) ever made. Ycu'll do wisely to take advantage of it today. 


Bee ender a 











promptly, we will send, absolutely free, ‘“Poor 
tier anieadlll ae 2eeiee oe aa 


132 N. Clifton St., Philadelphia 
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DEFORMITIES CURED! 


CLUB FEET of any variety, and at any seasonable age 
can be made straight, natura! and use 
No plaster paris, no severe surgical operations, and. fe 


result is assured. 
when treated in time should result in 


POTTS DISEASE no deformity; paralysis can be pre- 


vented and the growth not interfered with. Write for infor- 


mation and references. 
Recent cases usually make 


SPINAL CURVATURE complete recoveries and even 


those of long standing do well. No plaster = felt or 
leather jackets. Write for information and reference. 


HIP DISEASE in the painful stage can be relieved and 


the inflammation permanently arrested. 
Shortening, Sens and loss of motion can usually be 
corrected. No surgical operations are confinement. 


INFANTILE PARALYSIS *s responsible people all over 


the country, whose children, practically he! rom Infan- 
tile Paralysis, were restored at this Sanita oy 


DEFORMED KNEES OR JOINTS 3'°"..042 Ci 


methods of 
treatment, and if interested you should know about it. 


This is the only thoroughly equipped Sanitarium 
in the country devoted exclusively tothe treatment 
of crippled and paralyzed conditions. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK FREE W*it¢ * ox itustrated book which will be 


sent free on request'to any address. 


L. C. McLAIN SANITARIUM 
986 Aubert Avenue ST. LOUIS, MO. 








s 











“PROTECTIVE PATENTS" and our other book 

“Letters of Patent Success.” sent on request to in- 
ventors. Wide cuperignes. Personal service. Trade. 
Marks registered. today. Beeler & Robb. 
PateutGeavtaliots. 213 Meal Bidg., Washington D.C 
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Make Home Attractive. 

as easy to have a home in- 
stead of merely a habitation if one only 
thinks so. A little time judiciously spent, 
will provide the farmer’s family with all 
kinds of fruit and vegetables, but what 
about the flowers and vines? Most men 
consider them useless, and the house 
which they call home is conspicuously 
bare and bleak. 

4 few dollars would put a cosy porch 
over the front door and plant a wood- 
bine beside it. And if the back door 
could be similarly treated what a cool 
niace the housewife would have, in which 
to do many household tasks out of the 
hot kitehen! Did you ever think of that, 
brother farmer, when the heat was away 
up in the nineties in the hay field? 

Flowers are educators. They give 
higher aims in life and thus serve the 
purpose for which they were given a 
place in our world. Compare a family 
of children whose home is bright with 
flowers with one where they are never 
seen. A farmer should have the prettiest, 
happiest home in the world, and when the 


It is 


just 


us 


fact that environment has much to do 
with making the man and woman is re- 
alized, this will be so in a greater de- 
rree 
a a 
Currants, 
Two of the hardiest fruits we have 
are the currant and gooseberry. These 


well adapted to the cold sections of 


are 
the North, but do not succeed in the 
warmer states. 

The currant is one of the most widely 
used fruits for the making of jellies. Ev 
ery family desires a few glasses of cur- 
rant jelly for the winter months. It 
grows quite satisfactory in the garden 
with the vegetables and grows and pro- 


duces good crops with but little attention 


and will continue to bear for a long per- 
iod: often twenty or twenty-five years. 
There are several different kinds of 
urrants, the Red. White, Black and 
Yellow. The first two named species com- 
prise the commercial varieties, and some 
of the most widely grown sorts are the 
Versailles, Victoria, Red Dutch and 
White Grape. The currant is only propa- 
gated by seed when the grower desires 


to produce new varieties. The most com- 
mon method of propagation is by cuttings. 





ing habit, fall setting is advisable. 

The rows may be placed five feet apart, 
with plants four feet apart in the row. 
The best fruit born on the two and 
three-year-old wood, and a thinning out 
of the weaker growth to secure strong, 
vigorous canes and a renewal of the bear- 
ing wood is the only pruning required. 

The gooseberry is largely free from in- 
sect enemies, though the courrant worm oc- 
casionally defoliates the plants. For this 
insect, an arsenite spray or hellebore may 
be used, as recommended for the currant. 

Two American varieties for general 
cultivation are the Downing, a seedling 
of the Houghton, upright, vigorous, pro- 


is 


ductive; fruit somewhat larger than its 
parent. 
The champion is very hardy, vigorous, 


spreading: fruit large, uniform very pro- 


ductive and will ship well.—E. E. Little, 
Oo Od > 


Choosing Fruit Trees. 


It is a well known fact that usually 
the farmer's orchard, taking the matter 
as a whole, is a very mixed affair. Nine 
times out of ten the fruit tree agent who 
him the orchard is responsible for 
and not the nursery that he repre- 


sells 
this, 
sents. 

For instance, a certain Eastern nur 
sery sells "by catalogue and recommends 
the planting of certain varieties of ap 
ples. An agent of this company in the 
Central states will naturally recommend 
the varieties recommended by his com- 
many yet they may not be adapted to the 
conditions at all where he sells. This is 
not the fault of the nursery at all but 
the fault of the ignorant man who poses 
as agent. 

First, I would say, study your condi- 
tions, make up your mind to plant those 
varieties which you know do well in your 
vicinity. Order them through an agent 
or direct, or better still, go to the nursery 


personally and if possible see them dug 
from the nursery block. If you are noft 
acquainted with the best varieties for 


your locality consult some fruit man who 
has been in the business long enough to 
know. 

However, a better way would 
write your Experiment Station, or 
State Horticultural Association and 
their advice or have them refer you 
someone who does know the besc 


to 
the 
get 
toe 
va- 


be 


It can also be grown by layering or di-|rieties to plant. 

visions Upon examination it will be found that 
o¢ ¢ |the ordinary farmer's orchard has 40 to 
: 150 per cent of practically worthless. tre.'s 
The Gooseberry. Some may not bear at all, others. will 
The gooseberry ix one of the very first | bear inferior fruit. They should be cut 
plants to leaf out in the spring, and,|down to give the valuable trees more 
like the currant. is partial to the cool/room but they are very marely taken out. 
regions of the North. The climatic con- The main points to consider are: adap- 
ditions and the black, fertile soil of the | tabi ity to climate, which we may call 
prairie states have proven peculiarly well | re ‘gularity of bearing, quality of fruit, 
idapted to its requirements. Two-year iantity of fruit, salability, shipping 
old plants are commonly used for trans-|/ruality, and endurerce azairst insect and 

inting, and on eccount of its early leaf-| fungus ravages.—OQmer R. Abraham 





If You Want Beauty Like This Next Summer You Must Plan 
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Like YOU, Who Want to Make 









We need a good, live man right now 
in your territory to handle real estate 


tive in your loca 

5. Writefor reebok. 
MORDEN aND r LOAN CO., 

35 Palace Bid Mi 















Raising Fruits and Vegetables in 6 Soa. 
States, traversed by S. A. L. Ry. Land 
cheap. Water plentiful. Healthy climate. 
Net $500 to $1000 per acre—2 to 3 crops a 
- year, in Manatee County, on West Coast of 
Florida. Raise Orang:s, Grape Fruit, Vegeta- 
bles. iinsrates < free. 
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Seaboard Air Li 








“INVESTING FOR PROFIT” MAGAZINE. Send 
me your name and! wi!! mail you this ne 

absolutely Free. Before you invest a dollar anyw 

get this magasine—it is worth $10 a copy to any man 

who intends to invest ee more per month. Tells you 


FREE 


how 61,000 can grow 000 —how to judge different 

classes of investments, the Rea! praia 

money. This six months Freeif you 
. L. Barber, Publisher, 

R. 414, 28 Jeckson Bivd., - 


MEN WANTED! 


SOUND BEN—21 to 40 years old wanted at once for Eleetrie 
Railway Hetermen and Conductors in every state. Wage+ 
$60 te $100 a month. Experience Unnecessary. Permanent 
employment, no strike. Write immediately for Applica 
tion Blank. No colored men hired. Address Nanager Em- 
ployment Department, Room 832 Dwight Bidg., Kansas City, B® 
TEXAS INVESTMENTS 3xy, fo0m, grenent 

garden lands near 
Houston, the greatest and most prosperous city in 
the southwest where values are going up a!) the 
time and fortunes made in rea) estate in short time. 
Easy terms if desired. Single crop pays for land. 
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Several crops annually. Address 
E.c. Robertson, 501 Kiam Bidg., Houston, Texas 
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The Awakening of the Swift 
Brothers 


N A certain community a 
group of four brothers 
lived with their widowed 
mother. As long as their 
father had been alive 
their farm was as neat 
and respectable as any 
in the neighborhood, but 
now it was badly run down, for the boys 
were without push and ambition, and sim- 
ply let affairs drift along in a shiftless 
sort of way. Far and near they were 
known as the Swift Brothers, in derision 
to their notorious lack of energy. 

And it came to pass that in due time, 
after the farm and its five occupants were 
reduced to the lowest possible extrem- 
ity, that the oldest of the Swift brothers 
reached manhood’s estate, but without 
any definite object in life other than to 
keep on drifting as before. And he did 
drift along a year or two, a jovial sort 
of a chap in many ways, yet entirely ir- 
responsible. 

One evening at a neighborhood dance, 
he met a girl. This girl was full of life 
and gaiety, a pleasant chum to while the 
hours with, nevertheless she had more 
common sense in matters of the heart 
than is usually possessed by giddy young 
eighteen. And the oldest of the Swift 
brothers fell in love with that girl, and 
she did not repulse him. Thus a year 
passed, and then came the awakening. 

In his slow, dreamy sort of way he 
hinted of marriage. But the girl glanced 
at him steadily for a long time, and fin- 
ally her lips puckered into a sneer of 
contempt. 

She asked him where he had left his 
manhood to ask that she share his shift- 
less poverty with him. She told him she 
would never marry a man who did not 
have enough pride and ability to make 
an earnest effort to lead a life of indus- 
try and respect. She told him she would 
give’ him one chance to prove the stuff 
he was. made of, and that if he did not 
think she was worth the trial, he need 
never disturb her again. She gave him 
two years in which to build up his farm 
—he and the rest of the Swift brothers. 

Now this man loved the girl with all 
the intensity of a passionate nature, and 
her scorning words shook him to the core. 
He fled from her far into the night 

,,and° tramped a long night in her father’s 
woods. In the. morning he came home, 
filmy eyed, yet filled with. the determina- 
tion of a great resolve. He would ac- 
cept the challenge of the girl who be- 
lieved. enough in him to wait two years. 

The transformation that has taken 
place on that farm is history. But the 
transformation that took place in the 
inhabitants of that farm is greater his- 
tory. No longer does the poor widow 
woman live a life of seclusion because she 
is ashamed to face the laughter of the 
world but she faces the world in the 
proud consciousness that her sons are a 
power in their community after a long 
period of disgrace. 

The girl, once she saw that her lover 
was in earnest, helped him all she could. 
She sternly made him wait out the 
two years, but she was ever ready with 
words of counsel and of encouragement. 
The decrepit buildings were repaired. 
fences were renewed, blooded stock took 
the place of the worthless scrubs, weeds 
were crowded out and destroyed, and the 
cheerful hum of industry resounded from 
the fields all the day thfough. Papers 
were subscribed for, and books bought, 
and much that science had done for agri- 
eulture was absorbed. 

Of cou.se, in two years the revolution 
had not been quite completed. There had 
not been time enough for that, and the 
habits of a lifetime must be overthrown. 
But it was on in full force, and showed 
such lusty vitality that the girl pledged 
her troth to the man as she had prom- 
ised. And there is not a happier couple, 
nor a more prosperous farm in the neigh- 
borhood;: all because a girl saw possibili- 
ties in a man and had the ability to raise 

















There’s a profit side as well as a pleasure 
side in the use of a 


KODAK 


ON THE FARM. ‘ 


Pictures of stock that you have to sell, pictures showing the’ 
development of animals at a certain age, of crops at a certain stage | 
of growth, of buildings, and of ditches and fences and roads—all; 
these can be used to advantage in systematizing and making ‘your 


farm profitable. 


visit and the things you and your family are interested in—these’’ 
will add to the pleasure of home life for all the household. ; 
And you can make such pictures. 
The operation of a Kodak requires no technical knowledge. ‘ 
The little book that accompanies each camera tells how to take the 
pictures, how to develop the negatives and how to make the prints, 
all in a simple way that the beginner can easily understand. And 
by the Kodak system there’s no dark-room for any part of the work. 


Ash your dealer or write us for illustrated Kodak catalogue—free by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO.. 373 State St., RocHESTER, N. Y. 





Pictures of your family and friends, pictures of the’ places you -. 














Silver Engraved Sugar Shell 


The illustration shows this Sugar Shell one-half size, in other words it is twice as 
big as the picture of it. Almost everyone needs another sugar shell and here is one 
that is sure to please you, This sugar shell is made of nickel silver and engraved 
with the Warren pat- 












3 tern. The wearisthe 
same all the way thru 
and sothereis nodan-¥ 
ger of the plating 
coming off. 

My Offer: If you 
will send me 50c for a : 
3 years subscription to Successful Farming I will make you a present of one of these 
beautiful Warren pattern, nickel plated sugar shells. 


l E. T. Meredith, Pub. Successful Farming, Des Moines, la. 
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bim to himself.—William A. Freehoff. 


The advertisers in Successful Farming are worthy of your confidence. 
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XV. 

Washington, D. C., May 8.—I had a 
long talk with Senator Octopus the other 
day about the savage editorial attacks 
that Ed. Steele has been making on me 
in the Minerva Junction Gadfly. 

“Senator,” gaid I, “these attacks are 
worrying me and I want to do something 
stop them.” The Senator smiled. 
“Why, Pumphrey,” said he, “my advice 
is to pay no attention to them. Let them 
howl. I never bother my head about the 
yawping of the newspapers. They've at- 
tacked me steadily for ten years, and I’ve 
got so I never worry at all about it.” 

“That's well enough for you to say, 
Senator,” said I. “You can afford to take 
that stand, because you're not elected by 
popular vote. You are in a position to tell 
the voter to go to a warmer climate as 
long as you control the Legislature. But 
with me, I have to keep in touch with my 
constituents. I have to jolly up every 
Tom, Dick and Harry in the district. kiss 
the babies every so often, know all the 
farmers by their first names, remember 
whom their children married, send seeds 
to the entire voting population, and in 
every other possible way keep in touch. 
When a newspaper like the Gadfly jumps 
on to me, I’ve got tosit up and take notice. 
I've either got to silence it or do something 
to offset it. 

“Have you tried the ‘scholarship’ 
racket?” asked the senator. “That's al- 
ways a good move. Offer a hundred dol- 
lars annual prize to all school-children 
for the best composition on T’he American 
Flag or some other popular topic. Call it 
the ‘Pumphrey Prize’ or the ‘Pumphrey 
Free Scholarship.’ Lots of our congress- 
men do that, and it always goes well with 
the voters.” I thanked the Senator for 
the suggestion, but told him that I must 
act in a quicker and more direct way. 

“You know, Senator, that there isn’t a 
man in Congress who has the power you 
bave. If anybody bucks up against you, 
you have ways of bringing him to time 
that no one else has. Now, I want you to 
tell me how to head off this man Steele.” 
The senator smoked for a few moments. 
Then he spoke. 

“Who has the county printing in your 
town?” 

“Steele,” said I, and I 
what he was driving at. 

“How much is it worth a year?” 

I reckoned about three thousand five 
hundred dollars. 

“When is the contract renewed?” 

“The first of June each year,” I an- 
swered. Again the senator smiled com- 
placently. 

“Do you begin to see?” he asked with a 
wink. 

“I can catch glimpses,” I answered, 
also winking. The senator's face hard- 
ened and he continued in a brisk voice. 

“Now, my theory Is this, Pumphrey. 
If you can hit a man on his most vulner- 
able point, which in nine cases out of ten 
is his pocketbook, you can bring him to 
time sooner or later. Now, I know Sen- 
ator Robson of your state very well. 
Robson is indebted to me for several 
things. I’ve traded votes with him on sev- 
eral bills which affected his own business 
interests. He also wants me to make his 
son an attorney on a railroad in which I 
am a director. Now, how strong is Rob- 
son's influence in your town?” 

“He practically owns the local Republi- 
ean machine.” I answered. 

“Does he know any of the county com- 
missioners—the men who give out the 


to 


began to see 





printing contracts?” 

“Yes,” said I, and at once saw how we 
could act. 

“Ome of the commissioners is a former 
law partner of the senator,” I said, “and 
another is the man w ho made the senator's 
nominating speech.” 

“Good,” said Senator Octopus, in a 
voice that said plainly that all was settled 
already. 

“I'll tell Robson to swing his commis- 
sioners around so they'll refuse to renew 
the printing contract of your rambunctious 
editor friend.” 

A féw days later Senator Octopus met 
me in the Senate restaurant and called 
out: 

“By the way, Pumphrey, I've fixed up 
that little matter for you. I had Robson 
bring a little pressure to bear on those 
commissioners and they have decided to 
hold up the printing contract yntil they 
hear from him. Now, the thing for you to 
do is to let your editor friend know casu- 
ally What you've got up your sleeve, and 
I think he’ll seon come to time.” 

I could hardly spenx for the gratitude 
that I felt, but I grasped the senator’s 
hand with a fervor that spoke volumes. 

Octopus is a wonder, and when he starts 
out to get a man he usually succeeds. His 
methods are wonderful and his wires lead 
underground and everground to every part 
of the country. I'd hate to have him gun- 
ning for me. 


XVI. 
Washington, D. C., May 20.—Well, we 
brought Mr. Editor Steele to time. He’s 


been begging liked a whipped dog. 

As soon as he found that the cards were 
stacked against him he saw the fine Italian 
hand of B. J. Pumphrey, and he began 
to back pedal. The first evidence was a 
two-column portrait of myself which he 
printed in his paper. It appeared on the 
first page under the caption: “Prominent 
Men in the Nation’s Capital—Hon. BE. J. 
Pumphrey.” 

A week later he reprinted my old speech 
on The Flag, stating that it was reprinted 
at the request of a number of his readers. 
He called it a gem of American oratory. 
I’m beginning to feel that, at heart, Steele 
is not such a bad fellow after all. 

A day or two later he printed an edi- 
torial that was a complete capitulation. 
It ran something like this: 

“While we have felt impelled on one or 
two occasions to differ from the judgment 
of Mr. Pumphrey, we wish to be absolutely 
fair to that distinguished statesman. He 
has, perhaps, done things which we have 
felt inclined to criticize. But, as the poet 
says, “To err is human: to forgive, divine,’ 
and we forgive him, although we don’t lay 
claim to divinity on that score. We also 
have erred, thereby proving ourselves to 
be human: and when we err we try to be 
big enough to acknowledge it. 

“Mr. Pumpbhrey’s record in 
has been a brilliant one,” and so on. 
was a complete change of front. 

After this gradual, but none the less 
certain switch had been in operation in 
several issues, Steele wrote me in a most 
chastened spirit. 

“My dear Congressman,” he wrote: “If 
anybody says I am a fool, he exaggerates. 
I ean see which side my bread is buttered 
on, and my eyesight is not overly good at 
that. You've got me licked, Mr Con- 


Congress 
It 


gressman. Now what do you say to a 
compromise? TI want that printing con- 
tract, and if I don’t get f% I'll be up 


against it good and plenty. 





MUSIC 
| TAUGHT FREE 


Home Instruction 
Special Offer to Our Readers 


In order to advertise and introduce their 
home study music lessons in every locality the 
International Institute of Music of New York 
will give free to our readers a complete course 
of instruction for either Piano, Organ, Violin, 
Mandolin, Guitar, Cornet, Banjo, Cello or 
Sight Singing. In return they simply ask that 
you recommend their Institute to your friends 
after you learn to play. 

You may not know one note from another; 
yet, by their wonderfully simple and thorough 
method, you can soon learn to play. If you 
are an advanced player you will receive special 
instruction. 

The lessons are sent weekly. They are so 
simple and easy that they are recommended 
to any person or little child who can reac 
English. Photographs and drawings make 
everything plain. Under the Institute’s free 
tuition offer you will be asked to pay only a 
very small amount (averaging 14 cents a week) 
to cover postage and the necessary sheet 
music. 

The International Institute has successfully 
taught others and can successfully teach 
you, even if you know absolutely nothing 
whatever about music. The lessons make 
everything clear. 

Write today for the free booklet, whicti 
explains everything. It will convince you and 
cost you nothing. Address your letter or 
postal card to International Institute of Music, 
98 Fifth Ave., Dept. 322, New York. 





DON’T PAY TWO PRICES— 


Bave $18.00 to $22.00 on 








Eee LOG AND PRICES. 
——— 155 State St. Marion, Ind. 


— 
Se, Geet itm ed Ete Nene So 
PIT yt for Ladies, vest chain or fob for Gents. 


$3.75 




















DOUBLE THROAT CO. DEPT. ¥v 
also a Guitar, Cornet 


Y I ©] L I good Mandolin for sale cheap. 


Could sell separately. 
Miss Bertha S. Mardis, Route No. 5, Rosedale. Kansas 





It costs only a one cent postal card 
to amswer any advertisement in Suc-« 
cessful Farming and you will get many 
dollars worth of information. 
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“I want to come into the reservation. 
I'll be a quiet Indian, if not a good one, 
and you need not fear any further hostil- 
ities in the columns of my paper. But I 
must have that printing contract. Whaet 
do you say?” 

Yours very truly, 
EDWARD STEELE. 

I showed this letter to Senator Octopus, 
and he smiled benevolently. 

“He’s a sensible man. Write and tell 


him that he shall get his contract, and say ' 


you hope he will always be your friend 
Don’t say anything about bringing him to 
time. There’s no good rubbing it in on a 
man when your object is accomplished. 
Write a real nice, friendly letter.” 

“I'l do it Senator,” said I, and I felt 
my voice tremble: “and I want to thank 
you—with all my heart. You've certainly 
been a good friend to me, and I hope I can 
sometime show my gratitude by doing 
you a service.”’ 

“Don’t mention it. Pumphrey. Come 
and let’s get a drink.” 

XVII. 

Washington, D. C.. May 27.—We had a 
friendly little game of poker last night, 
Senator Octopus, Colonel Bunker, and a 
gentleman from New York—I didn’t catch 
his pame—and, as usual, My luck was 
with me. Octopus and Bunker always 
lose when I play with them, and the New 
Yorker didn’t seem to pay much attention 
to the game. 

I cleaned up a little over a thousand 
dollars—making something over six thou- 
sand that I’ve won from the senator and 
Bunker since December. Probably I ought 
to feel good. Octopus asked me if I 
didn’t have a son. 

“Yes,” said I, with considerable pride. 
“I have one of the finest boys on the foot- 
stool. He graduates from our state uni- 
versity in June.” 

“Well, Pumphrey,” said the senator, 
“)’ve takena fancy to you, and if he’s any- 
thing like you I want him to learn the 
railroad business on my road. We'll make 
a millionaire of him in a few years, and 
he’ll soon be able to buy and sell us all.” 

The senator laughed genially as he said 
this, and I.laughed too, for Octopus is 
good for twenty millions at least. Later 
in the game the senator said he wanted 
my wife and daughter and me to spend a 
couple of weeks at his country house next 
fall, after we returned from Europe. 

“My wife will be delighted to have you 
and Mrs. Pumphrey, and your daughter 
and my son can do lots of horseback rid- 
ing and sailing. We old fogies, Pum- 
phrey, can sit around in the hammocks 
and boss the festivities.” 

This ought to make any man feel good, 
but, on the contrary, I’ve been blue and 
depressed all day: The reason is this: 
After the poker game had broken up, at 
about midnight, Colonel Bunker and the 
New York man left for-their hotel. The 
senator started to goJ~nd as he was put- 
ting on his coat he paused as if he had 
forgotten something. 

“Oh, by the way, Joe,” he said—it was 
the first time he had ever called me by 
my first name—“I knew there was some- 
thing I wanted to speak to you about, I'd 
almost forgotten it. I want you to do a 
little favor for me. It’s about a little bill 
I want you to introduce in the House. 

“Certainly Senator,” said I, “you know 
I'll be only too glad to do you a favor.” 

“Well.” said he slowly, “it’s about the 
Old Soldiers’ Home in your district. As 
you, know the grounds and farm occupy 
about four hundred acres on the river. 
I'd like you to introduce a bill to move 
the home to a different part of the state— 








anywhere, it doesn’t matter. For certain rea- 
sons, some friends of mine want to get the 
property now occupied by the Soldiers’ Home.”’ | 

“Can’t you make yourself a little | 
clearer, Senator? I don't grasp the sit- 
uation.” 

“Well, Pumphrey, I'll be candid. About 
a year ago we were reliably informed that 
there are valuable copper deposits on 
those grounds. My informants tell me 
tha®@ it is worth several millions. Of 
eourse, nobody out there knows how valu- 
able that land is, and we don’t want them 
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_ Josef Hofmann Is Now 
Acknowledged the Greatest 
Pianist in the World 


In that opinion practically all the leading musi- : 
cal critics now agree. It was this belief in Mr. 
Hofmann’s powers and musical knowledge that led 
the Editor of Tug Lapies’ Home Jourwnat, five 
years ago, to ask the great pianist to join the mag- 
azine’s editorial staff and conduct a monthly depart- 
ment in which he would answer the questions of 
piano students. 

For five years Mr. Hofmann has done this, and is doing 
it now. He has answered hundreds of questions during 
that time, placing his unquestioned knowledge of the piano 
at the free disposal of every piano student. 

So that no matter in how small a community a girl who 
loves her piano may live or how far removed from & 
musical center she may be, the free advice of the greatest 
of living pianists is at her disposal. Read his department, 
for example, in the February Lapis’ Home Journat. 


For 15 Cents You Have a Copy 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 



























Is College 
Worth While for Girls? 


A college woman asked 4 questions of hundreds 
of college women who represent all ages, all 
sections of the country, all classes, most occu- 
pations, 62 institutions where women study, 
and 60 years of college education in America. 


The questions were : 


How did college affect your health ? 

How has your college education helped you? 
How did your college education fail to help you ? 
In what way could the girls’ college be bettered? 


Perhaps this is the most careful and searching inquiry as 
to the absolute value of a college education by the only 
women qualified to speak—the women who tried it. 


The results of these months of work are now being 
given in THe LAptes’ Home Journat. One of the 
articles is in the February number. 


For 15 Cents You Have It 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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"l seem to have reached the most critical point of my life. I shall lay the matter beforemy wife” 


ta know until we get possession. You are | 
on the House committee,.on national sol- | 
diers’ homes, and you can easily work 
the thing through the committee. After 
that it can be rushed through the House 
without difficulty. You can make a speech 
and the thing will be done. There are sev- 
eral reasons why you are the man to put 
i 4 matter through. In the first place, 
ydy_are an old soldier ; in the second place, 
you are from a farming community and 
frpm the state where the home is located. 
Consequently, there will be no reason to 
suspect—that is, the whole thing will be 
quite natural.” 

I don’t know what I said, and the next 
thing I knew the senator was saying good 
night. 

“I'll send a copy of the bill around to- 
morrow. And we'll have some more poker 
in a dayi or two. And with that he was 
gone. 

I didn’t sleep a wink that night. To- 
day I went to see Mrs. Hawkesworth, but 
they said she was out. I haven't found 
her at home since the statehood bill was 
settled, although I've called there a num- 
ber of times. I wanted to ask her advice. 





I can’t refuse Octopus, although it will be 
political suicide for me to work that bill 
through Congress. The matter is bound | 
to come out, and I'll not show up in a very | 
favorable light when the real significance | 
of the deal becomes known. 

Pvery soldier, every farmer, and nearly 
every newspaper in the country will be up 
in arms. And yet what can I do? 

Octopus has done me a thousand favors 
and I don’t see how I can refuse him. He 
can make my son's future. He can give 
my wife social prestige. He can throw 
great financial opportunities my way. By 
retaining his friendship we can doubtless 
marry off our daughter well, possibly to his 
own son. 

I seem to have reached the most critical 
point of my life. Which shall it be—the 
senator with wealth, social prestige, a 
brilliant marriage, a sure future, or the 
people, without those things? I shall lay 
the two sides of the matter before my wife 
and do as she advises 


(THE END.) 


> + + 
I Think. 


I think that in some far, sweet coun- 
try God looks down with a very warm, 
tender, loving pity on the hopes and 
fears—the failures and successes—that 
go to make up our human lives: and 





that He, who alone has set the true 


standard of great or small, smiles, where 
many times we weep, and adds another 
star to the crown that is to be ours by 
and by, when to us the way seems dark- 
est, and the path narrow and long. 

I think God’s measure of success is 
vastly different from our own, and that 
of the world about us; and that the most 
wonderful songs ever written or sung 
have been traced day after day by lives 
full to the brim of kindness, and charity, 
and love,—lowly lives, it may be un- 
known to the world, but walking close 
beside the Great Teacher, and learning 
from Him the secret of loving kindness, 
long suffering and patience; and that, 
one day, our famous writers of poems, 
here and now, and the great singers who 
thril] thousands upon thousands today, 
will draw back, silent and abashed, when 
God shall touch the hidden spring that 
shall set to music those songs that the 
lives of his honest children have made; 
and as the music shall go echoing on and 
on through the vast spaces of the new 
heaven and the earth, we shall come to 
understand anew the real meaning of 
success. 

I think that every honest effort made to 
help the world—ourworld, that’s just 
within our grasp,—home—school—office— 
or just across the street—,. to bring a 
smile to the lips of the sad and help, just 
a bit, even, lift the burden ef one who 
has stumbled and fallen by the way,— 
will ever, by some unseen force, bring 
something to our own soul that started 
straight from the heart of God. 

And I think, friend, judging your life by 
mine, that when we first catch a glimpse 
of the heights God has set within our 
grasp, we're afraid,—fearful, if we reach 
the mountain top today, of falling back 
to the valley tomorrow.—and so we go on, 
walking continuously in the valley, let- 
ting the light that some God-power in us 
has set glowing, flicker and waver, and 
go down—down! 

Friend, don’t let it go out! CLIMB! 
Go toward it today, even if you do drop 
into the valley tomorrow. Every for- 
ward step—every advance—every mo- 
ment spent close to the God-heart—the 
God-ordained path for you—leaves its 
mark on the soul, and brings us a little 
nearer heaven. 

We're but human now. God knows. 
And I think, perhaps, it’s when we're 
struggling the hardest—failing today, and 
going on with a little underlying cry for 
forgiveness and help tomorrow—that His 
love is the tenderest of all.—L. D. 
Stearns. 
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BORAX 
The Up-To-Date Household Necessity 


A Friend of the 


Farmer’s Wife 


Borax is the most useful 
toilet and household neces- 
sity ever discovered to light- 
en the labors 
of the house- 
wife. Borax 
can be put to 
hundreds of 
uses for the 
laundry, 
kitchen, farm, 
and milk 
house. Borax 
is wonderfully 
effective for 
the toilet, bath, medicinal 
purposes and as a deodorizer 
and disinfectant. 
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the destruction of dirt, the germs of 
many diseases are destroyed. 


Order From Your Dealer. 
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1912. SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


e 


The purchase of Iowa land is an investment. The purchase of highly 


colored, misrepresented lands is speculation. 

The purchase of industrial stocks and bonds is highly speculative. Tossed 
about by every wind of high finance and panic, they offer no sure return. 

The land of this country is the only great resource in the hands of the peo- 
ple. Every other great asset of the nation is in the hands of the 
moneyed few. 

Upon the retention by the masses of the ownership of the farms, is the 
last hope and chance for the people. And upon this very point must the 
last economic problems of our day be fought and won. 


e 


Great masses of Capital are eagerly rushing hither aah thither -_ seok- 
ing new industries to control, long lines of immigrants are flocking to 
our shores to seek and earn success and liberty. 

A too gullible public is ever ready to enter into the traps set by the specu- 
lator—big promises of riches on small investments. 

The man who a an Iowa farm can figure ay | definitely on his income 
for years ah Demand for the products of the soil are bound to in- 
crease, but leaving that entirely out of the question, the lamp of the 
past, will guide us aright on lowa land. 

War, famines, floods and unforseen acts of a Divine Providence, may slay 
our people, bankrupt our financiers, bring long periods of suffering but 
when it is all over lowa land will still be intact, ready to blossom forth 
and pour into the lap of a hungering people— Wealth. 


tistactory 


Go where you will, you will find no such conditions as obtain inlowa. The 
land of this state was purchased from the Indians less than one hundred 
years ago at from three cents to thirty-eight cents per acre, and has in- 
rene from 2000% to 10,000% during that period—that’s satis- 

actory 

In buying land for a home or investment the environment of that land 
plays a mighty game with its value. 

lowa is blessed with the best climate, pure water, coal, lead, lumber, 
stone, gypsum, fruit, it leads in livestock, grain and people. 

Sixty-six percent of the owners live on their own farms, thus the lands 
are kept in good condition. 

Over 70% of childrén $chdol age are ip angua) _attendang: adange. 

Only 2.3% of illiteracy and most of this in cases over forty-five yeais of age. 

She has as stable banks, and her farmers yearly deposit as much per 
capita as do the farmers of any state in the Union. 

Tiere ore Susesnnds of einaen of werentp. 

Her shipping facilities are 

The sun never shines on, and the rain ‘never wets a more beautiful and 
prosperous commonwealth. 

Surely an investment here is safe, sane and satisfactory. 
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No. 7. 290 acres well im- 
proved farm located 4 miles 
from a city of 2000 people, 
couuty seat, having paved 
streets, city water, 24 hour elec- 
tric light service, new $100.000 
court house, $40,000 sewer sys- 
tem in course of construction, 
good schools, churches, stores, a 
fine residence and market town. 
Farm lays good; some slight'y 
rolling on main public highway; 
rural mail and telephone service; 
buildings good and’comparative- 
ly new; six room house with hot 
water heat; light plant; good 
young Orchard; good barn, not 
a all well fenced and in 

state of cultivation. Price 
$798. OO per acre; reasonable 
cash payment, balance to suit 
purchaser. 


- No. 18. . 200 acres 4. miles . 


from a good county seat town. 
A very fine laying piece of land; 
12 room house; fine large barn 
and many other outbuildings. 
Good well, mili and grove. Price 
$75 per acre. 


No. II9. 160 acres, 4 miles 
from two towns; fine laying land 
and all the very best of corn 
land. Large two-story square 
house, barn granary and other 
outbuildings. A bargain for some 
one. Price $85 per acre. 


No. 120. 120 acres, 5 miles 
from county seat town. Rich 
black sandy loam soil. No build- 
ings. Very easy terms. Buy 
this piece of land and it will pay 
you better and be safer than 
rou money in a savings bank. 

rice $55 per acre. 


No. 121. 120 acres, 3 1-2 
miles from good town. Rolling 
land but not rough. Good rich 
soil, free from stone or gravel. 
$3500 in improvements on this 
farm. Price $65 per acre. 


No. I22. 440 acres of lowa 
land, 18 miles from town of 
50,000, and from 2 to 4 miles 
of good shipping station. 

No. 123. 52 acres of lowa 
land 4 1-2 miles fromm town of 
60,000. Fine buildings and rich 
land. 

No. 124. 270 acres | 1-2 miles 
from shipping station. This 
farm has 2 sets of buildings and 
can be divided. 
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OUR YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS 


Cooking Contest Lesson. 

I want each girl who is a contestant 
to try this lesson carefully. It is the 
most important lesson we have had. Many 
women can bake excellent cakes and pies, 
but only a few women bake excellent 
bread. 

I would rather bake a perfect loaf of 
bread than to make the best cake or pie 
in the country, and I want each of you 
girls to be able, at any time, to make a 
wholesome, tempting loaf of bread. 

Each one of you must write and tell 
me about your loaf, no matter if the 
bread was not a success. I must know 
about it. Tell me exactly what you did 
and what the result was. Send in your 
letters -early. 

BREAD. 

To make one loaf of bread: One cup 
water, three cups flour, one teaspoon salt, 
two Resqpogns sugar, two, teaspoons but- 


ter, one-fourth cake dry. yeast. 

Start the bread just before going to 
bed. Have the water luke warm, add 
salt, sugar and bitter and the yeast. Let 


stand.dn warm place for fifteen minutes. 
Stir-dintil yeast cake is dissolved; add 
one and a half cups flour and beat until 
free from lumps. Cover and let stand 
until morning, then add remaining flour 
slow rly, beating with a speon as long as 
possible. When too stiff to beat turn 
onto a clean floured board and knead un- 
til perfectly smooth. It will take ten 
minutes or longer. Add flour gradually 
and don't use too much of it. When you 
can knead the bread without it sticking 
to the board or hands you have used 
enough flour 

Place bread in earthen bowl and in a 
warm place—fifty-eight degrees to eighty 
degrees F. and let it rise until it has 
doubled its bulk. Turn it ontethe.board. 
which has been slightly floured; knead 
for three minutes, shape into a loaf and 
place in a well buttered pan. Let it stand 
until double its bulk, place in a hot oven 
and bake for ten minutes, then lower heat 
and bake in moderate oven for forty-five 
minutes: increase heat and bake ten mi« 


utes. The bread should be a golden 
brown on all sides. 
Remove from oven, turn from pan 


onte a rack and lightly cover with a clean 
cloth—Mrs. F. H. W. 


There was published in a recent issue 
of an agricultural publication, a letter 
from a farmer’s daughter, which was ad- 
mirable in its revelation of womanly sen- 
timent, and which suggested two ideas 
in particular—one for emphatic iteration, 
an@ the other for amendment. 

Concerning the first, which was roused 
by the permeating tone of contentment 
with her lot in the country: It is re 
freshing to see a country girl contented 
with ber niche in life, fully conscious of 
its blessings, its serenity and poise, as 
contrasted with the restless, feverish, art- 
ificial life of the city. 

This farmer's daughter ruts the offi- 
cial seal on her statement of contentment 
with her rural life by asserting further 
that she would not exchange her work of 
housekeeping and homemaking in the 
country for work in cities, just simply 
to enjoy “social life.” And it is the gist 
of this statement with which I wish to 
pick a quarrel; for there was never a 
greater delusion than that the terms “city 
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life’ and “social life’ are synonymous. 
And if all country girls who cherish this 
illusion could keep tab for just one month 
on the daily grind of the working girl of 


the city, of a station corresponding to 
hers—the stenographer, office employe 
and shop girl—their dream would be 


speedily dispelled and their envy turned 
to commiseration. Let them but follow 
the working girl in the city, day in, day 
out; year in, year out; regardless of 
weather, with no respite but Sundays and 
the holidays grudgingly given because the 
law demands it; the girl who has no 
time, every action governed by the restrictions 
cf her working day; whose every minute 
within that working day is dictated to 
her vy those above her in authority; with 
day after day the same monotonous grind 
of duties, performed in the same ill-vent- 
ilated, poorly lighted, cheerless room; the 
same circumscribed outlcok from the same 
dingy windows, .on the, same, block.. of 
dirty buildings; ,»with a scant, litile hour 
at noon to rush out and gulp down an 
indigestible restaurant lunch, in order to 
leave time for the shopping she must oc- 
casionally do, and in which the fragment 
of the noon hour is her only available 


time ;—and ‘then let the country girl, 
with “all out doors for a heritage,” with 
healthful, independent, self-respecting 


work, and all the time there is in which 
to do it—tlet her, I say, go down on her 
knees and “thank Ged.” 

Now, so far as the “society” part of it 
is concerned, as a rule it is a minus 
quantity. In the first place, the working 
girl in the city, if she keep mind and 
body in proper condition for her work, 
cannot waste herself in going out at night. 
im the second place, the rank afid file of 
working girls ‘do not have the “entree” 
to what is termed “society.” If she be 
religiously inclined, she finds her diver- 
sion in church work and religious socie- 
ties; if philanthropic, there is charity 
work (though with the working girls as 
a class, charity must got cnly begin, but 
end, at home); the frivolously inclined 
have recourse to the cheap theaters or 
public dances. The country girl has ac- 
cess to the first two forms of mental or 
spiritual diversion, and is much better off 
without the last. 

There is just enough of “Mother Eve” 
in all of her feminine descendents (and 
masculine, too, for that matter; but that, 
as Kipling says, is “another story”) to 
make us all want to eat of the “tree of 
khowledge ;" ‘and it is a trait of baman 
nature to think that the lot or station of 
someone differently situated from our- 
selves, is an easier one’ or a more interest- 
ing one, or one more desirable in some 
way or other. Thus the girl. is lured 
from her comfortable, independent life in 
the country to the imaginary pleasures 
of the city: and by the time the tinsel 
has worn off and left nothing but a tread- 
mill existence’ without the glamour, she 
is either ready to go back to the country 
and “count her mercies,” or else having 
become dependent upon the feverish gay- 
ety of superficial city life, she is not sat- 
isfied to leave it, even while realizing its 
emptiness and evanescence. In either 
event, it. is a dearly-bought experience.— 
Esther Harding, 
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Why pay the retail price 
when you can buy your 
Stove or Purnace 
straight from the old re- 
liable Kalamazoo Stove 
Company who Guaran- 
tee every stove, give you 
400 different styles to 
choose from and save 
you §$5,00 to $40.00 on the 
dealer’s price? 


Cash or 
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Get This FREE Book 
of FACTORY PRICES, You 
can buy so close you'll get @ 
bigger, better stove than you 
planned at far less than you 
caaped tenes daw 
stove same day 
der ts received. Send the 
Factory Price Book, No, 289, 
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Music on ‘the Far:a, 


Among American people as a nation 
musi¢ is a sadly neglected art. In these 
times of ustria] activity it is pneces- 
sary for both men and women to be edu- 
cated alongypractical liges. Fathers and 
méthers who have wofked’ hard on tke 
farm to keep the ee! together want 
their children to learn something prac- 
tical — something that will mean their 
bread and butter for them. They are 
anxious to have their sons and daugh- 
ters earn their living more easily, and 
for thig reason music has not been cou- 
sidered @* part of the education of the 
children. ut times are changing for 
the better, and: the syoung people start- 
ing out today do not have so much to 
overcome as their grandfathers. and 
grandmothers or even their own parents. 
They get better returns from the amount 
of cfort they put forth. Modern farm 
methods and: machinery decrease ‘the labor 
and ‘cost and increase the quantity and 
quality:of production—sd that there will 
be mere’ and mote time for recreation; 
and how could it bé‘better improved than 
spent on music? 

“In Germany every child is taught to 
play same musica? instrament, regardless 
of the circimstances of the family, the 
same as he is*taught to ‘reads There is 
no other country where such a spfrit 
of patriotism and love of home exists as 
in Germany, and this is largely due to 
the musical education of the people: More 
music in farm homes might help to keep 
the boys on the farm. The ‘home’ life 
would be more attractive. There would 
be something to occupy the time Caray 
the long winter: evenings. 

In the cities all children have an op- 
portunity to learn a ‘great deal , about 
musie in’ the: setrools,- but it is the music 
in the home that is the’ greater’ pleasure 
and inspiration. Childten ‘of the rural 
schools Iearn very little about music.’ It 
is difficult for the rural,school teacher to 
teach the average school of twenty or 
twenty-five of different ages and progress 
to read even simple music, and ‘ songs 
are usually taught by note. Smaller chil- 
dren detive a great deal of pleasure and 
benefit from these. They learn many im- 
portant lessons, particularly nature les- 
sons, from the verse which would be too 
irksome to commit if not set to music. 
But children soon outgrow this form of 
music and unless théy have it in their 
own homes, they will be entirely removed 
from <its~seftening and refining influence. 

Farm wives and daughters are the 
busiest women on earth, but that is all 
the better reason why they should take 
a little time for music. There’s nothing 
like music to help one to forget the hum- 
drum of daily existence. There’s nothing 
that will add to the pleasure of ‘those 
around you more than the bility to 
play some instrument. 


Farmers are becoming more progres- 
sive. They buy as much labor saving 
machinery as they can afford and try to 
improve the soil in every way to get the 
greatest returns ible. The woman’s 
work is greatly lightened by modern 
methods, but not in proportion to the 
other farm work. There should be some 
recreation for her, and if there is no one 
in the family with a musical education, ft 
ts possible to have other forms of music 
that afford -just.as much ‘pleasure. - One 
can have the best of music on the phono- 
graph or pianola, and the expense is so 
little that it is insignificant in considera- 
tion of the pleasure derived from it. 

The home where music is found is the 
famaette social center of the neighbor- 

. More of the social element is 
aecied in the country.—Jane Gardner. 


¢¢ ¢ 


Bear with winter weather, 

The world is singing sweet, 
An’ when the snow has melted 

- There'll be violets at your feet! 
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Protection for Your 
Carriage or Auto at Slight Cost y 


ween on yee paint with Acme Quality Carriage Paint, you get y 

ne appearance and wearing quality. The cost is 

> salon. te compared to what it means in added life and 
service. “But i inferior dh geo is worse than a waste of money. rN 


| Acme is best carriage varnish—highest : 
grade color, Thats wn why it holds its fine look—and wears. Like all ‘@ 
by 


ACME QUALITY 


jj Paints, Enamels, Stains and Varnishes 
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Paint and varnish works in the world. _ oe te 
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A Acme Quality Painting Guide Book 
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Get Our Free Millwork Catalog NOW 
Before You Build or 


Remodel Your House 
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Expansion Bracelet 


Here is an article which any little girl or young lady 
will be pleased to have. A girl never gets too many 
bracelets and this one will be sure toplease her. This 
Expansion Bracelet is made with a Heart Signet, will 
fit any size arm. It has the Finest Filigree Ornament. 

My Special Offer: For only 60c I will send you Suc- 
cessful Farming for Pay and make you a presen 
of one of these beauti ee Bracelets. 

SSFUL ae. oS MOINES, 
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How and When to Seed Red Clover. 


J. W. GRIFFIN 
The most important point is the con- 
dition in which the soil is in, It is very 


hard to find out just why sometimes we 
get a geod stand and sometimes we do 
mot of red clover. It has been my ex- 
perienee that -unfavorebdle conditions _ of 
the soil has more to do with securing a 
good stand of clover than anything else. 


The first and most favorable condition 
is, that the soil be in a condition, usually 
described as fertile. This refers not only 
to the presence of the required mineral 
element, but to the humus and a favor 
able texture or mechanical condition. 

It is not worth while to try to grow 
a crop of clover on a sterile soil. Such 
,soil should be treated to a good dose 
of barnyard manure or by the plowing 
under of a crop of cowpeas, and, if 
the soil, is inclined to show any signs of 
acidity, m.ton-or.a ton and a half of ¢om- 
mercial lime should bé applied and plow- 
ed under some time in the fall previous 
to seeding to clover. 








Any soil that is too poor to grow a 
crop of ¢owpeas is in no condition to 
be se@ded to clover. Compact, cold or 


wet soil is unfavorable to the growth of 


clover. .An acid soil is unfavorable to 
this crop, which condition may be 
overcome by the application of lime, 
the amount to be governed by 


the acidity of the soil. It may be that 
the unfavorable factor is a compact tex- 
ture of the soil, a lack of aeration or 


some other condition which —_ be cor 
rected or overcome by thorough tillage. 
The mechanical preparation of the soil 


before seeding to small grain has much 
to do with securing a good stand of 
clover. 

Here is where the farmer who practices 
a crop rotation scores a point. He knows 
two or three years in advance what will 
be in a certain field at a certain time 
and prepares each preceeding crop ac- 
cordingly. While I cannot favor a nufse 
crop at all times, the ag of about 
half of a crop of wheat or rye helps won- 


derfully to tide a crop of small seed- 
lings of clover through.«. little-drought, 
which we usually have in the months of 
May and June. But as a general thing, 


when I can get the soil in just the right 
condition, during the menth of March, 
I sow my clover. These conditions are 
a slight freezing and spewing of the soil 
during the night and a thaw during the 
day. The seed are admitted at once into 
the earth, and are covered by the thaw- 
ing and crumbling of the ‘surface. soil. 
All seed put in under these conditions 
will germinate alike, will come up alike, 
and grow alike. 

Once in a while seed sown on the 
snow will do all right, but there are many 
disadvantages under which the 
works that makes it a practice to’ sow 
clover seed on the snow. I have seen 
the seed lay on the top of the snow for 
a week or ten days, germinate, send out 
@ sprout, then the weather turn . cold 
and kill eyery grain of it. Then again 
I have seem seed sown under very. fay- 
orable conditions, seemingly, and the 
snow would go off. with a heavy fall of 
rain and all of the seed or a greater part 
of it be washed away. At other times 
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ppose you “and‘ boys who’ are hesitating -about 
a rapa of STEEL SHOES, let your own feet cast the 
eng ing vote. You can’t fool your feet—they know whether 
shoes are right or wrong. And how they do suffer when 
forced into ill-fitting, wrinkled, missha) shoes! How 
ache and pain and your ey oints get and sore when 

such shoes become water-soaked 


Corns? Bunions? Blisters? Rheumatism? 


If you have troubles like these they are simply the effects of wear- 
ing the kind of shoes. Put your feet in warm, comfortable, per- 
mae Fs Ss 8 SHOES ail t these ailments, all these aches 

cold, wet feet, will trouble you no more, 


2. ,000, 000 Feet Voted 
for “Steel Shoes” 


All these shoes were sent out for Free Exam- 
ination and Try-on. It has been a veritable land- 
slide for Steel Shoes. Two million feet voted in 

“Steels’’ and against the old foot-tortur- 
.” Your feet have aright to vote 


ing 
on the question. Let me Shoes i - 
for a try-on, at my risk. I'll “Til abide by the vote, whether it’s “YES” or“NO.” "nfo Son ey seat 


One Pair Outlasts 3 to 6 Pairs of All-Leather Shoes 
And Saves $20 in Real Money 















t fitable investment you have ever made. They are so 
amarinaty durable taal you could a ‘ord double the prices I ask and still be money ahead. 
suo eee eee oe a sround the shoe is made of one piece of light, thm, rust- 
resisting steel. dee _— 8 —= cape steel jane = s, oe ons’ 4 ome jn Soatins 

protect soles from wear. ace 
Ott tivete cost only W cents. HAIR CUSHION IN- 


will need no other repairs for two years: 50 rivets cost 
cushions for the feet—take up the jar ot walking 
Shoes are made in all sizes and in different heights, both for men and boys. 


Why NotSend for Free Book? 


The Sole of Steei,” is the key to shoe-economy and foot 
A an bese a favor by sending for the book at once. Address (8S) 


el NI M. RuEES The Steel Shoe Sten 


284 7th St., Racine, 


















the seed would be bunched or washed? 
to the low places in the field, where it| 


would be tog thick, and the high places 
would be tco thin. 
The above methods come under the old | 


guessing. The time of 
farmer should be past; 


dispensation— 
guéssing for the 
it does not pay. 

I prefer to sow clover by itself, and as 


early in the spring as the soil may be/| 
stirred with a light harrow, where the| 
ground was prepared the fall previous. 


It should be drilled in, 
of extra re-cleaned seed per acre. 
not want any guessing when 
$10.00 or $12.00 per bushel. I want the 
seed perfectly free of all noxious 
weed seed. There is always enough gets | 
in from other sources. | 

The main element of success in grow- | 
ing a crop of clover is in having all the| 
bane that it is possible to get, in the 
evil. 


15 to 18 pounds 
I do 


seed is| 
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_a Manure Sp rea der 


=. By Ay =? borrowed my pre: 
Cerf wy he sent you 
t factory price 


When You B =m 


Fred Hansen of Tremonton, 


















enPianee ry a pT yay 


Tha'ck Seok of free trial, Prices § 





. Galloway. You'll also rea. semever’s 
new Book- A Streak of Goid"’—most 


Wm. Galloway, Pres., THE WM. GALLOWAY COMPANY 
Waterloo, lowa 


SamIhompson's 
Fairfield Incubator 


Guaranteed to Hatch 90% or Better 
Pa ae 
this is the mochine tor yee to ben a. 

So far I have received over 2,000 re- ——— 4 
ports from last "s 

o hatched 90@ or better. 
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The Boy’s Sanctuary! 


When the boy gets into the notion of 
slipping away from home to spend all his 
spare time, something is wrong. A glance 
into the room he calls his will often ex- 
plain what it is. If the room is a little 
bare hole in the most out-of-the-way cor- 
ner of the house, smafl blame to him if 
he has the good sense to prefer some 
neighbor lad’s bright front chamber. 

Every boy wants a corner he can call 
his own, with the privilege of fixing it 
up to suit himself. If his taste runs to 
stuffed sparrows and “pickled” bugs, he 
wants a place to keep them where they 
will be safe from big sister’s spasms of 
neatness. If he likes guns and fishing 

s, he does not want to be forever 
hearing: “Do take this horrid thing 
away!” or “What a nuisance a boy’s 
trash is!” In his own room his treas- 
ures should be safe from prying eyes and 
fingers, even if he does leave his bait in 
the collar box and hang his fish-hooks on 
the window curtains. 

For the boy’s treasures are by no means 
trash. They are a part of his education, 
and therefore worthy of respect. By all 
means see that he has a suitable, taste- 
ful place for them, and encourage him in 
the collection and classification of any 
sort of specimens that appeal to him. 
There is no knowing what a cultivated 
taste for bugs, birds or rocks may lead to. 
Even if he gets nothing more out of it, 
the world will be made a better place for 
him by the knowledge of his natural sur- 
roundings. 

The boy’s room should have plenty of 
brightness about it. The pictures should 
be such as will meet his own notions of 
the ideal. He will probably not care 
much for a Madonna or a St. Cecelia, 
but he will like bits of landscape where 
cattle stand knee-deep in clover, or the 
shadows above a pool are cleft by the sil- 
very sparkle of a playing trout. He may 
not see much beauty in the photographed 
“Head of Savonarola,” which is mother’s 
chief delight, but he will glory in blue- | 
prints of his own awkward-legged colts 
and calves. His ideals may not be ar- 
tistically high, but they are normal, 
hearty and healthful, and are no less 
worthy on that account. 

Books and magazines there should be 
in plenty. There should also be pretty 
rugs and comfortable furnishings. So 
long as these are tasteful and not too 
“frilly,” they are incidentals. The aver- 







































The works s greatest artists 


make records only for the 
world’s greatest musical instruments— 


Victor and Victor- Victrola 


As the world’s greatest opera stars make 
records only for the Victor, it is self-evi- 
dent the Victor is the only instrument that 
does full justice to their magnificent voices. 

And as the Victor reproduces the actual 
living voices of these famous artists in all 
their power, sweetness and purity, it is 
again self-evident the Victor is the one in- 
strument to provide you not only the gems 
of opera but the best music and entertain-. 
ment of every kind. 

W hether you want to hear Caruso or gp in grand 
opera, or “Alexander’s Ragtime Band”, “Put On 
Your Old Gray Bonnet”’, or “Nearer My God to Thee’, 
or “Onward Christian Soldiers’’—whatever you want— 
you get it at its best only on the Victor. 

Hearing is believing. Any Victor dealer in any city 
in the world will gladly play any Victor music you wish 
to hear and demonstrate to you the wonderful Victor- 


Victrola. Write to us for catalogs. Victor-Victrola XIV 


Always use Victor Records played with Victor Nee- $150 
dies—there is no other way to get the unequaled Victor Other styles $15 to $200 
tone. 



























Victor I, $25 
Other styles 
$10 to $100 













Victor Needles, 6 cents 
per 100; 60 cents per 1000 


Victor Talking 
Machine Co. 
















age boy is not a voluptuary. His chief 
pleasures are in the things that appeal 
to his alert, nature-trained senses. So 







22d and Cooper Streets 
Camden, a 
Berliner Gramophone Co. 
Montreal 










long as he is comfortable, his physical 
needs are easily supplied. But it is the 
mind and soul of him—the startling, wide- 
awake, question-asking brain of him, that 












Canadian Distributors 





must be reckoned with in those years while 
he is no longer a child, and not yet a 
man. For the restless, growing, yet shy 
and sensitive lad in his teens, a room of 
his own is a very sanctuary, whose char- 
acter will be reflected in his own.—Kath- 
arine Atherton Grimes. 
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February Gala Days. 


February is a gala month. On the 
fourteenth we celebrate St. Valentine’s 


have a party on that day? Let them do 





Positively will not smoke or flicker. 


day, and why not let the boys and girls AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. Sells like wildfire. 
n opportunity ofa e ——, wor 


: all or spare time. Ex~erience unnecessary. Make big money—be indepen- 
the work. The little fingers can cut out ig nome 
D paper hearts and white cupids, with oan gy on Act yy ee eens fs fast. fmetetocampia, Post- 


bewe and arsows. On them Gey 08) Gamer eau CO. Devt. 88 69. Grand Rapids. Mich. 














You can transform any kerosene (coal oi!) lamp or lantern 
into dazzling brilliancy with our wonderful Bright Light 
Burner. 50 candle powee invisible and unbreakable 
ato Mantle. Brighter than electricity, better than “ 
I org and perfectly safe. No generating—simp! 
light like any kerosene lamp. ‘Nothing to get out of or a4 











print appropriate rhymes and present 








one to each small guest. 
Serve the refreshments on white plates, 

















around the edge of each plate let the 
chid@ren paste a row of red hearts. Have | 
simple eandwiches made in heart shapes, | 
a dish of ice cream or fruit, and a cup| 
of chocolate. It won’t be much trouble | 
and it will make a happy memory for 
your children. 

On February 22d we honor the memory 
of George Washington. This is a good 
time for the older boys and girls to cele- 
brate. HiStorical games and songs and 
historical refreshments will cause the 


ABlue Rose#22"" 


There isn't a flower in the world 
demand for them is almost double every year. This is 
chiefly | aA their soe. steation is beco: better understood, and the people succeed 
in producing a — supply of blooms the year round. The world has been searched 
a over to secure aan varieties which we offer han this year. Neither pen brush 
ters’ ink a A justice. We want you to see them for yourself. No mat 
tor what che yon get in the Mine of flowers this year, demand that you receive these 
| gh beautiful, rose bushes this year. Here is the list of varieties os -Ay y 
ose, blue; White Killarney, white; Black Rose, dark crimson 

pink, "Tuiee Kaiserine, ellow: Etoile de France, red; Marigold, = oth Dorothy rer 
Eins: pink, climber. MY OFFER: If you will send me 75c for three years su bec tion 
to Successful Farming, 1 will send you these beautiful rose bushes, all charges prepaid. Let me hear from you 
atonce. The rose bushes wih be sent to you an aR ge A dS but send in yourorder. Better hurry. 
before the best ones have been taken. e. *. MEREDIT uccessful Farming, Des Moines, lowa 















































Cee ° eae ealy Reliable seeds are desired by every farmer. Our advertisers are fully guaranteed 
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The United States 


has j 


corn crop of the 
ist been reported on by 


bureau, comparing the acreage, pro- 
duction and value of the crop of 1909 
with that of 1899 

The area harvested in 1909 was 98,- 
838,000, showing a gain of a little less 
than 4 per cent in ten years But the 
production was 2,552,190,000 bushels, 
showing a decrease of more than 4 per 


cent while the value has increased 78 
per cent 

The two north centra] divisions, in- 
cluding the dozen states from Ohio to 


Kansas, produced nearly three-fifths of 
tne crop in 1909, and the two south cen- 
tra! divisions one-fourth 

There were no great changes in acre- 
age in the decade except in the west 
south central division, Arkansas, Lou- 
isiana, Oklahoma and Texas, which 
shows 33.4 per cent more corn, or 14,- 
912,000 acres. 

The National Grange Monthly, the of- 
ficial organ of the Grange, will continue 
to be published during 1912 The board 
of managers for the coming year will 
be National Master Wilson, N. P. Hull 
and T. C. Atkeson Chas. M. Gardner 
will again be managing editor This 
little paper has “made good during 
the last year and as it is to be enlarged 
with the January issue no doubt its 
usefulness wil] increase with its size. 

The Department of Agriculture re- 
ports that during the last year more 
up-to-date and modern machinery has 
been purchased and installed on the 
f a than during any previous ten 
years 

The Iowa Corn Growers’ Association 
will hold its Ninth Annual Exhibition 


and Contest, January 29 to February 10, 


1912 Open to the public February 2 to 
February 8, inclusive, at Newton, lowa. 
Prof. M. L. Bowman, Secretary 

Th Second Annual Meeting of the 
National Drainage Congress will be 
held at New Orleans, La., in February. 

Tr National Drainage Congress, or- 
ganized by representative men from 
every section of the country, has under- 
taken a national work in which all 
patriotic citizens should have a per- 
sonal interest 

The purpose of the organization is to 
help bring about a comprehensive fed 
eral and state plan for the drainage of 
the lowlands, the storing of flood wat- 
ers, the reclamation of 75,000,000 of non- 
preductive and disease-breeding areas, 
the prevention of floods and droughts, 
etc It is a national work, practically 
every state and territory being vitally 
interested in its successful accomplish- 
ment 

The Agricultural Department in con- 
junction with Farmers’ Institutes con- 
lucted 71 instruction trains covering 
ours of over 40,000 miles during the 


‘ 
t 
iast ve iT 

peaking of the results 


In and effects 
of this 


work Secretary Wilson said 
The awakening of the people to the 
value of agricultural instruction and 
to the possibilities of usefulness 


through extension teaching has created 
a demand for this instruction far be- 
yond the power of the stater to supply. 
The inadequacy of present equipment 
for meeting the agricultural educa- 
tional needs of rural people has become 
so apparent that several bills have been 
presented before Congress looking to 
adtitional appropriations for carrying 
on extension work The states also are 
adding annually to their appropriations 


for agricultural extension in very 
marked degree These appropriations 
show in an unmistakable way growing 


interest in agricultural improvement by 
the and their confidence in the 
value of the work of the farmers’ insti- 
trtes well appreciation of what 
thev have done for agriculture in the 
past.”’ 


states 
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of Subscription 
Cana 
ChengeinAddre s 
sure to give their former as well as their present address, 
not he changed 
How t+ Remit-—Send money by postal money order. express order, bank draft or 
registered letter 


One year, 2c; two years, Sic; 


Rates 
Th ja. Sec extra per year for postage 


the census | 


three years, Wc; five years 
foreign Mc 
When ordering a change in the address, subscribers should be 


Stamps in good condition accepted for small amounts 


Here are some of the leading arti- 


cles we will have in the March issue: 

The Man Who Overcomes, by L. H. 
Bailey, Dean of Agriculture, Cornell 
University, and author of many 
standard works on agriculture. This 
leading article by the Chairman of 
the Roosevelt Country Life Commis- 
sion is full of inspiration. It puts 
| backbone in a man. 


The Parent Cooperative Society, by 
| J. W. Johnson, is descriptive of the 
organization and successful career of 
the pioneer cooperative mercantile 
movement in America. 


The Truth About Humus, by Cyril 
G. Hopkins, Soils Department, Uni- 
versity of Lllinois, answers some of 
his critics, 

A Talk on Dry Farming, by S. M. 
Konkel, will appeal to some of our 
Western readers. 

The March installment of the 
series on Farm Machinery by Prof, 
Daniel Scoates will treat of Walking, 
Riding and Disc Plows. 


A Study of the Horse’s Foot is an 
instructive and important article by 
Dr. A. S. Alexander, Dean of the Vet- 
erinary College, Wisconsin Univers- 
ity. 

Feeding the Work Horse, by Wm. 
A. Freehoff, deserves attention just 
as the heavy work begins. 

Some Timely Dairy Suggestions by 
Mrs. Emma Clearwaters. 

W. Milton Kelly will contribute an 
excellent article under the title 
“When and How to Prune.” 





The great potato specialist, C. L. 
Fitch, will write of The Leading Po- 
tato Sections in the United States. 
This first article will tell about Aris- 
| took County, Maine, the greatest po- 
tato producing area in the East. 


Ginseng, by Edwin Anthony, will 
give to those interested in the sub- 
ject much valuable information—a 


plain statement of facts that will help 
to disillusion those who believe they 
can get rich quick on ginseng. 


©. M. Barnitz will give our readers 
some practical advice on ‘aising tur- 
keys under the caption Natural 
Methods with Turkeys. 


Our Home Department for March 
will be rich in stories that will amuse. 
There will be many helpful sugges- 
tions for the wives and mothers. 

Pruella’s Last Spanking, by Alice 
Woods, will be enjoyed by everyone. 

The Wilkinses Move In is a humor- 
ous short story by Katharine Ather- 
ton Grimes, 

Laura Boynton Storms contributes 
Hints for Housecleaning, which will 
help to leeean the ordeal in the home 
during spring cleaning time. 

The Bedroom of the Farm Home, 
by Mrs. Jessie Whitsitt, will be of in- 
terest to all housekeepers. 











This department of Letters and Comments is for our 
critics, favorabie and unfavorable. None of the v.cws 
herein expressed by our subscrib rs are necessarily our 
diews. We do not ask you to agree with them or with us 
We will publish as many reasonabie letters as our space 
will permit. 





The Texas Way. 

In the article on “Your Tax Money” 
notice you are agitating different laws 
governing the powers of the Super- 
visors in making contracts for bridges, 
lumber, supplies, etc. Will say that in 
Texas we have what is known as the 
County Auditor’s Law and would sug- 
gest that if you would write to the 
State Capitol, Austin, asking for copy 
of this law it might be of some assist- 
ance to you in your campaign. While 
I do not know all the principles of this 
law, I do know that it provides for a 
County Auditor for those counties hav- 
ing a certain number of inhabitants 
and these County Auditors act as ad- 
visers to the County Commissioners, 
who, I imagine, have about the same 
duties as your supervisors. 

For instance, if the County Commis- 
sioners desire to purchase a bridge 
road machinery, lumber, or other sup- 
plies they have to consult with the 
County Auditor who advertises for bids 
and the contract is let to the lowest 
and best bidder. Bids must be handed 
to the County Auditor who tabulates 
them for the information of the County 
Commissioners. In a case where the 
amount of purchase will not go over a 
certain amount bids do not have to 
be advertised for but the County Com- 
missioners advise the County Auditor 
of their wants and he writes several 
parties who sell the articles desired and 
gets their separate prices and is then 
in shape to advise the Commissioners 
where to purchase. 

While the County Commissioners are 
elected for two years the County Audi- 
tor is appointed by the District Judge 


and as long as he performs his duties 
in a satisfactory way he is rarely re- 
moved. Also, a large number of Com- 


missioners, and I presume some of your 
Supervisors, are elected to office, not 
so much on account of their business 
ability, but on acount of their being 
good fellows and good mixers. But, on 
the other hand, the County Auditors 
are selected more for their ability as 
accountants and business managers. 

The Auditor keeps a complete set of 
books and records which are open te 
the inspection of the public at any time 
and they receive a salary of from $1800 
to $2500 yearly. 

It is an excellent law and its adop- 
tion is proving profitable to those coun- 
ties able to take advantage of it and 


I believe if you would get a copy of 
this law, as suggested, you may find 
some valuable points in it.—Bunn M. 
Hey, Texas. 


New Subscriber Likes Our Stand. 
Enclosed please find 35 cents for two 


vears’ subscription to your paper. In 
this connection let me state the one 
thing which more than anything else 


determined my subscription—your pro- 
gressive stand on the politics of the 
day and your fearlessness of puttin 
them in your editorials. It is just suc 
publicity which will educate the peo- 
ple to find and apply the remedy for @ 
better government. So-_ please keep 
right on. 

Mr. Editor, hew close to the line of 
principle, letting the chips fall where 
they may, even though a few dyspep- 
tics may haul you over the coals for & 
(as did our La. friend). From my poiat 
of view it is the duty of all farm pa- 
pers to discuss and advocate all prjn- 
ciples and measures as will be to ti 
best interest of all the people, there- 
fore, Mr. Editor, I would ask if you 
do not think an open forum page would 
be of value to Successful Farming? It 
would give us farmers an opportunity 
to exchange ideas. 

Farm life to many of us is a ceaseless 
grind of one thing after another, and 
if we can get to talk to one another 
through our farm papers it will help 
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to drive dull cares away. Just one 
thing more and I will close; allow me 
to thank you for your November sample 
copy you sent me. It was so full of 
good farm news, and may it in the 
future always be so. In closing will 
say, Mr. Editor, be a standpatter in 
all things that pertain to the welfare 
of the plain people and you will surely 
win their approbation.—H. Warmholtz, 
Mo. 


Why Not Discuss Political Issues? 

I am highly gratified with the po- 
sition taken by your pap*r on such 
questions as the “Recall vf Judges,” 
also the piece written by Senator Jon- 
athan Bourne of Oregon, and I also 
await with interest the promised talk 
of Ellis O. Jones, especially that on 
the Proposed Currency Reform. 

Why should not the farmer have 
these questions presented plainly in 
his farm paper? I have long deplored 
the silence of almost all the farm pa- 
pers on these important questions, cer- 
tainly most important to the farmer. 
While the questions pertaining to crops, 
stock raising, conservation of moisture, 
prices, markets, etc., are all questions 
of importance to the farmer, yet they 
seem like the spigot as compared to 
the open mouth of the outpouring bar- 
rel, when placed in comparison with 
those great, political and national ques- 
tions which so vitally determine every 
interest of the farmer. 

I observe that there are critics who 
object to the discussions, or presenta- 
tion of these most important questions 
in the farm papers. The farmer, to my 
mind, has played the role of the inno- 


cent sheep quite long enough. The}; 


farmer constitutes a large part of the 
people, and the papers are now gen- 
erally telling us how important we 
and our calling are, for which this gov- 
ernment was instituted, and I would 
like to know why the farmer should not 
have these national questions presented 
and discussed in his farm papers. 

I have not observed that those en- 
gaged in the mechanical, commercial, or 
any other business are debarred, or 
proposed to be debarred, from reading 
or discussing in their papers there b'¢ 
all important questions—no, just the 
farmer. I believe the antiquated idea 
of the farmer playing the role of the 
innocent sheep is about past. Give us 
the light: we need it, and we need it 
badly. I am truly thankful that Suc- 
cessful Farming is showing that it 
recognizes the true needs of the farm- 
er and is assisting him to an all around 
education in his calling.—C. E. Hud- 
son, Kans. 


Discovers “Graft Closer Home” 

I received a sample copy of Successful 
Farming and I am sending herewith 35 
cents for a two years’ subscription. I 
like it all the way through, but the 
editorials “Why Recall Judges?” and 
“Graft Closer Home,” especially appeal 
to me for we have those conditions 
here in their most repulsive form. Here 
in Georges township our school tax is 
eight mills and yet the school board 
has so managed and manipulated the 
funds that the township is many thou- 
sands of dollars in debt. 

There is also a levy of eight mills 
road tax and there is not as much as 
a mile of state or macadamized road 
in the township, and very few miles 
of road that may be called tolerably 
good. The people are groaning under 
the burden of taxation and the political 
bosses seem blind to everything but 
graft. 

We have just had one of the rottenest 
elections here that has ever been 
known: so disgusting that many of the 
honest voters have vowed never to go 
to the polls again.—Jeff Sutton, Pa. 

Comment: There is a hint in the 
closing sentence that the good men are 
going to quit voting. This is wrung. 
This is just why any state or com- 
munity becomes politically “rotten,” 
and nothing suits the boss, the gam- 
bler, the saloon element, the boodler 
better than to see the honest voters 
stav home. Don’t do it men! Now as 
never before we must take hold of 
this thing and clean house Pick your 
man-—if net to vote for them to vote 
against.—Editor. 





Relieves Judges Are Human. 

I wonder who or what the judges are 
anyway, that they are entitled to our 
reverence? Are they anything more 
than men? Are they above error or are 
they above criticism? One would nat- 
urally think so from reading Mr. Nel- 
son’s letter. The people are beginning 
to realize that a good share of them, 
at least. are merely shysters who have 
been elevated to the bench because the 
Interests knew that they could be de- 


| ests. They are the last bulwark of [thing that is driving the people away 


privilege but one, which is force. 
The reason given by Mr. Taft for 
vetoing the statehood bills of Arizona 


subversive of republican institutions” 
is both false and ridiculous. 


tocratic or monarchial 
Nothing has any rightful place in a re- 


as to any other official? Mr. Taft's ac- 
tion was that of a pettish school boy, 
considering how easy it is to defeat it. 


several years—in fact I think I was the 
first subscriber in this vicinity—and 
read it with more interest than I do 
any other agricultural paper. There is 
seldom an issue that I do not feel I 
have received more than the value of a 
year’s subscription from the editorials 
alone. The crying need of the masses 
today is just such articles as your edi- 
torial on the “Recall of the Judges.” Let 
us have more of them. 

Mr. Nelson’s epithets of “blather 
skites” as applied to LaFollette and 
others—and inferentially to youself— 
comes with a mighty poor grace, from 
nim.—Edward J. Prindle, Maple Grove 
Farm, Mass. 





|Likes Konkel’s Bipartisan League Idea. 

While there is much in your paper 
that does not apply to conditions in this 
|rorthwest country, still there is enough 
of general interest in it to make it one 
of the best farm papers published, and 
I read several of them 

Your editorials are right to the point 
and strike a popular chord because they 
talk for right and justice to the com- 
|}mon people, in which class we farmers 
ere proud to belong. Talk politics? 
Of course the farm paper should talk 
politics, and the farm paper that is 
efraid to strike right from the shoul- 
der at the crimes of the Special In- 
terests and kindred evils should shut 
up shop and go out of business. There 
is no class more vitally interested in 
the solution of the trust and tariff 
questions than the farmer, and we want 
our papers to give us plain talk along 
these lines. 

When I read S. M. Konkel’s letter in 
the November issue I felt like throwing 
up my hat and shouting, and I want to 
give a good old Methodist Amen! to 
every word of it. I have always been 
a Republican—was politically born into 
that party during the throes of the 
Civil war, but I now, at the age of 
sixty-five, find myself without a party, 
for I have seen the grand old party 
gradually drift from its proud position 
as the defender of the oppressed, to 
where it appears to stand for nothing 
but a protector of the trusts. I too 
have vowed to vote for Wall street 


any party lash. And I can count dozens 
of men among my acquaintances who 
stand exactly where I do in this matter. 
I, too, believe that Taft’s nomination 
is a foregone conclusion, if Special In- 
terests can compass it, and I want to 
say to neighbor Konkel that I am 
ready to meet him half way on the 
new alignment. 

If La Follette is nominated by the 
progressives I shall probably support 
him, but if Taft is put up and renom- 
inated, and Woodrow Wilson is nomin- 
ated by the Democrats then I shall vote 
for Wilson. And a big crowd in this 
creat Northwest will do the same. Go 
on with the good work, and the farmers 
are with you in it. The principles ad- 
vocated by La Follette, Cummins, Dol- 


bound to prevail because they are prin- 
ciples of right and justice for all, and 
those who oppose will be crushed by 
the onward march of truth unless thev 
see the “handwriting on the wall” and 
get out of the way.—W. J. Taylor, 
Wash. 


The Society of Equity Creed. 
You are publishing an extra good | 
and a large paper. I am a subscriber | 
and expect to be for a few years yet. 
There is no way that I can benefit you 
any other than keeping my subscriptiog 
paid up, and I don’t want to do yoy 
any harm, but there is one think that 
I dislike about most farm papers, and 
that is, they keep prompting the farm- 
ers to increase their yields. That is 
exactly the thing that farmers don’t 
want to do because the larger the crop | 
the less money it. brings. | 
You know, and we all know that the 
larger the crop the better the show for 
the speculator to pluck the feathers 








pended upon to safeguard their inter- 





out of the producer, and that is the ene 


no longer and to be no longer driven by | 


liver, Bourne, Bristow and others are; 


from the farms; why not prompt the 
manufacturers to produce more and 
throw it on the market so the consumer 


and New Mexico, “that the principle of can get his stuff cheaper, then per- 
the recall as applied to the judiciary is haps some of that city crowd would 


come out into the country. 


: He should I own and operate a good farm and 
have said that it was subversive of plu-|I could make it produce three times 
institutions, |as much as it does at present if I was 


sure of profitable prices for my produce, 


publican gcvernment that is removed/and could get help to do the work. 
from the power of the people. Unless it|I am told that less than forty-two per 
can be shown that the judiciary is in-|cent of the population of the United 
fallible what reason is there that the/|States live on farms. I say it’s a shame 
recall should not apply to them as well/and I believe that the public press is 





considerably to blame for the situation 
}we continually hear about the waste- 
|}ful methods of farmers, but we scarcely 


I have taken Successful Farming for | ever hear anything about the wasteful 


methods of the distributors of farm 
produce. 

The stock buyers drive along here 
and offer me five cents a pound for 
}my bunch of hogs, and I guess most all 
city people know what the price is at 
the shop. I am not a reformer nor I 
don’t want to convert anybody to my 
ways, but these are my views—call 
them pessimistic if you will. 

No bragging, but I grew 300 bushels 
ff potatoes on three-fourths of an acre 
crop. Seems like a fair yield, but be- 
fore they were ready to dig down comes 
the rain and before there is any let up 
about two-thirds of the crop is rotten, 
so I say that the farmer is a speculator, 
as well as the pcorest paid laborer in 
the United States. 

Some time ago I began to weed out 
and discard some of the farm papers 
that have been coming to me, but Suc- 
cessful Farming has been left on my list 
on account of its fearlessness in ex- 
posing wrong doings. Why are we pay- 
ing $6.40 for flour when there is con- 
siderable wheat being exported? Per- 
haps the farmers don’t grow wheat 
enough.—J. U. Church, Wis. 

Comment: Instead of producing less 
can’t we find a way to cut out some of 
the middlemen’s profits and get more 
for the products? The producing end is 
all right but not so with the market 
end,.—Editor. 


A Kind Word From Oregon. 

I have intended for some time to tell 
you how much [I appreciate your 
straight-from-the-shoulder editorials. I 
may not agree with you in everything, 
nor do you expect it—but you set me 
to thinking, just as you undoubtedly 
have set other men to thinking. We 
people of the country need to keep in 
closer touch with, and wield a more 
powerful hand over, the powers that 
be. To do this we must study and think 
and act. 

Out here in Oregon, you know, we've 
gotten into the thinking habit, and the 
acting habit, too. For here we have 
the initiative and referendum; here the 
people make their own laws, and wield 
a strong hand over the state legislature. 
Here men are elected to office on merit, 
on real ability. Oswald West, our pres- 
lent governor, and Chamberlain and 
Bourne in Congress—all three are liv- 
ing examples of what the people will do 
when given the chance. There were 
no party lines drawn in their election 
in truth, Oregon is no longer a partisan 
state 
| Then on down the line we find the 
|same? good manifest. My nearest neigh- 
bor is a member of the state legisla- 
jture. He is a successful farmer, and 
jhe has made a splendid representative 
|But he is not a politician. Under the 
old regime he could never have been 
lelected. The initiative and referendum 
form of government, gave his friends 
and neighbors the opportunity to send 
|him to the state capitol. The same 
thing has come to pass in other parts 
of the state—the people elect after 
making their own nominations. Cau- 
cuses, conventions—all the old-time po- 
litical machinery—have been discarded 

So 1 am glad you are giving good 
space to a discussion of these highly 
important matters. Bourne’s article was 
good, and I would like to see you pub- 
lish one along the same line from some 
fellow down in the ranks—from a 
farmer of intelligence, who is enjoy- 
ing the rights and privileges of the 
referendum and the initiative.—Dennis 
Wd. Stovall. 


| 


Successful Farming is a paper after 
y own heart, especially your editor- 
fals. The grand periodicals of this day 
and time keep me from being a pessi- 
mist. They do do me so much good 
Go on with the grand, noble work you 
are doing and may God go with you and 
lead and bless you abundantly.—R. E 
Gooch, Ky. 

* ¢ 


He who blackens others does not white 
himself. 
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LADIES’ PRINCESS DRESS 4640 | measure. Medium size requires 21-8 yards of 36 inch 
material. 
rhe skirt pattern 5132 is cut in sizes 22 to 36 inches waist 


1640 
The princess pane! forms the front of this dressand the 

balance of the material is divided at the waistiine. The | A 

style is suitable for serge, cheviot, cashmere, satin. ete | pos oe my Medium size requires 2 7-8 yards of 44 inch 
The pattern is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure material. 

Medium size requires 7 3-4 yarde of 36 inch material. 





5471 LADIES’ DRESS For neater appearance than the wrapper the house 







Made of brown serge with gold color soutache braid to ye 
trim and a brown silk tie, this dress would be stunning 
The closing is made at the front, buttoning the entire | 
length which makes it easy to press or launder 

The pattern is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. | 
Medium size requires 6 1 2 yarde of 36 inch material. 


| 

6118 6138 LADIES’ DRESS 5132 5118 | 

The waist of this dress is a true kimono model, but | 
fitted by undersieeve and under arm gores for the sake 

of comfort 

The skirt is nine gored and may be made ankle depth | 
or just to miss the ground. The back is finished with a 

reversed box pleat which conceals the closing | 
The waist pattern 5118 is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust 
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dress is becoming more popular. The mode! illustrated 
shows a simple bedice in shirt waist style, closing at the 
side and attached to a seven gore skirt which is made 
with a pane! front. 


Gingbam, serge. brilliantine or cashmere will be found 
excellent materials for this dress. 


5623 LADIES’ HOUSE DRESS 5523 The pattern is cut in sizes 32 to 44 inches bust measure. 


Medium size requires 4 1-8 yards of 44 inch material. 
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Bot uo Sew Gp quent cuales nt eee REO B= ee 


Write your name and eddress ly and in full. 
How te Order Patterns Enciese 10 cents for each eS ebteem your order to Pattern Department, Successful Farming, 
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6308 GIRL'S GUIMPE DRESS 6308 

This pretty frock has the seamless shoulderand is made 
witha = | low neck and elbow sleeves, while the skirt is 
kilt plea’ allaround. The guimpe is a separate gar- 
ment and can be made of tucking, al’ over embroidery or 


==eecst=5|) Save More Than 
Half on Your 
Dressmaking 


And Still Wear Tailor-Made Clothes. 
The American System enables over 
52,000 women to wear better clothes— 
clothes finished like tailor-made, that fit 
like tailor-made—that set like tailor- ender 
made—that feel like tailor-made—that | ef July, 2, 1911, says: 
wear and satisfy like tailor-madeat less - 
than half the cost of tailor-made. The | yscens tony anes con 
rican System will enable you to me and it amounts to 621.80. 
use better materials in your clothes Ihave been told by several 
and still save money, because the that I could not duplicate it 
saving all comes in the making of at a dressmakers for less 
the garments. You sacrifice noth- than 615.00 ¢o 650.68. 
ing of style, fit or comfort; in fact a og 
American System clothes, made at | DMs cae eeanp speck 
home by the woman herself, are equal ent 1 will always recom 
in every respect to clothes made by mend it to any interest 
the most expert professional ladies’ ed in this work. 
tailor. They have none of the ear- 
marks of “hand-me-downs” or 
“ready-to-wear” store clothes that 
require alteration after alteration un- 
til you lose all patience and the clothes 
lose all their original style and fit and 


can never be made to satisfy or please. 
The American System is most thorough and complete. It 
teaches you how to Design, Dreft. Cut, Fit, Make, Drape 
and Trim any garment, including children’s clothing. 
It will enable you to duplicate any garment you see Il- 
lustrated in fashion magazines with the certainty of per- 
fect set, fit and style, insuring that individual, modish 
tailor-made effect so much desired and admired by all 
discriminating women. No matter whether or not it is 
necessary for you to economize, it Is a source of great 
satisfaction to be able to save money and at the same 
time get more than twice the vaiue—that’s the 
gecret of the success of the American System. 

That's why you should learn it. 
Many graduate dress makers are earning @15 to 625 
some much more, operating dressmaking 
rs oftheir own. Every graduate is competent 
do as well or better, should circumstances make 

it necessary. 





























The greatest good the Schoe! has accomplished, 
however, is in the thousands 
of homes where the practice of 
economy is necessary to he 
family 1unds meet the growing This Coupon or a Postal will bring your Book Free 
aw gp py do sy 
ood to testimon we re- 
Selva daily from these homes. AMERICAN COLLEGE OF DRESSMAKING 
Read what Mrs. Spuriock has to 1550 Commerce Bank Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
say. Her experience is but typical 
of that of thousands of others. 
What they have done you, too, can Please send me your Free Book “Lessons by Mai!” 
explaining how I can save half on my home sewing. 








do, 

We want to help 50,000 families this year. Mothers, 
we want toshow you how you can dress yourself 
and your girlie better on half the money; 
we want to hel ou to economize in s prac 

FREE book tells how we help you— N ee eeecerceesseHmweseeeocescooseooossoososos 

. Send in the coupon entities 

you to the book free, but not obligate you in 
any way 














in the Profits }| APP LE BUTTER 
ack On All Purchases USED to MAKE 


F Boo tells how Made only from Apples, Cider and 
ree you can Sugar. Our customerssay “There 
buy to best advan- is none better.” Fully guaranteed. 
tage, otes manufac- Safely shipped anywhere, you run 
turers’ prices on outputof mo risk. 


2 factories, Discioses rea- Our special first 
sons why you can save 
many dollars on —, Get It Now ae Pe lene 


Gonis, purchs Ly “0 C. J. Miller & CO., Dept.S, Smithville, Ohic 


Aamey to print— you 
aes 4 ws Free 


Send for 12 packs 
Grandpa's Hair Tonic. 











| AGENTS inreston 


ordinary kerosene i te 
beautiful lage whine tems sla gas 
or electr city. : 
mantl OO iN-T here Nets How t kill and cure pork and beef. 
808 GIRL’S DRESS 4808 tle. ©. _ am inal ormu | pd ° tan fee and leather at home. 
, BIG PROFITS to ’ 

to sell. $8 ow to make all kinds of sa 


The dress is made with along body, recalling to some ‘ to $10 | How to prepare and tuke off hides and fur for 
extent the moyan age body. To thisis attached a kilt aie ek * | Book with 100 views with pians, how to cure and build 


pleated skirt. The front and back of the bodice are in . we ‘LITE Go. | anything out of cement on the farm. By men of life long 
panel effect.small tabs extending at the base of the front Dept, hee os. experience. Price list free, W. L. Keller. Kearney, Neb. 


te also fastened by but “PATENTS AND PATENT POSSIBILITIES,” « 72-page 
pattern 4806 ts cut in sizes Mention Successful Farming when | treatise sent free upon request: tells what to invent 
requires yards _ . a 
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Acquire grace and poise—ob- 
tain rest and relaxation. Busi 
ness men doctors, lawyers.den 
sts bankers—meen of seden Prof. Jesse Beery 
tary habits, whose oceupations wear out their vital | 
tf “es, can wonderfully renew their strength. energ | 
and vitality through this healthfu exhilarating 
fascinating pastime 








Prof. Jesse Beery rs omer 


. teach you by a The only t e and auth 
tative cour nm sacidie he rid g and training 
Fasy, simple and «irect —_ ree rt special gift 
or mag betien A scientific system, easi!y mast | 
ered. Tells how to judge a saddle horse—bow to teach 
the five standard gaite—how to sit and r grace- | 
fully. and be master of all situations. All clearly ex- 





piained by diagrams and photos 


Physicians Recommend Riding 


Any physician wil! tel! you that riding is one of the 
most healthfulexercises. (ji ves keener pleasure than 
e touring car—coets bot a fraction as m h Think 
how healthy the Engii#h horsemen and horsewomen 
are | 


Riding Masters in Demand —Big Profits | 


Make #25 to 650 each, training and gaiting saddle | 
horses. Thousands are anxious to bave their favorite 
horse trained to ddie gait. By Prof. Beery’s in 











structions you quickly accomplish this, Fortunes are 
waiting for those who take up the work. Open an 
academy Teach people in classes. Form a Riding 
Club. Buy. train and sell saddle borses and make big 
profits. Prof. Beery tells you how to judge them. 
With each prospectus 
we send a beautiful 
colored picture of Miss 
Eunice Thompson, a 
Beery student, and her famous stand- | 
ard bred horse “Satan” a vicious un- 
managable animal. Sheubdued and trained 
him. A remarkable pic ture in oll painting ef- 
fect suitable for framing. It's Free. Write for 
it today 
Prof. Jesse Beery 
: : 
Box 423, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
Big oy | in right kind of oats. S| your OATS | | 
Imported © Janadian sved oats, ral sed on Galloway Broth 


ers-Bowman Co, big seed oats farm in Canada. New, 
clean land. Genuine Regenerated Swedish Select went 
116 bushels toacre; Early New Market 110 Bushels toacre. 
Farmers who bought this seed from us last year raised 
as high as 75 to 100 busheis in thiscountry and found out 
that their old seed was inbred and run out. Seed from us 
went double and in many cases three times CLange 
yourseed. Try some of this new seed. Sample free, or 
10 cents for large packet. Will also sead our free book 
entitied “Rig Money in Oates and How to Grow Them.” 
GALLOWAY BROS.-BOWMAN CoO., a gy 

192 1 , Galloway Station «+ WA 1OWA 
] 


i 
STRAWBERRIES 
1 grow Strawberry, | 
Raspberry, Blackberry 
and other emall frit 
Plants, Gra Vines, 
Shrubbe af ete. My FRE E 
catalog tells the trath and 
and quotes fair prices for 
good stock trueto name. If 
interested, write toda 
WwW. FL ALLEN, 
75 Market Street, Salisbury, M4. 






















Wholesale Prices 
to the Fruit Grower 


On our fine stock of fruit Plants, Straw- | - 
berries, Raspberries, Blackberries 
Gooseberries, Currants and Grape 


Vines. Strawberry plants a specialty. Write for 
our price list. Bridgman Nursery Co., Bridgman, Mich. 


GOOD 80 ACRE ; forsale Taylor Cousty, 


iSth St. De o Melee, Ia. 


















|who does this even for fairly 


; to either of the 
| proached directly, but in an indirect way 


iby a seed store and fust 
|farmer with whom I was acquainted look- 


|talk with him he called my 


| we had bought. 
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Does It Pay to Sow Weeds? 

Do you know of a farmer who would 
entertain a proposition which would mean 
sowing a crop of weeds over the greater 
part of his farm? Do you know of one 
good pay? 
The answer will be right off, without any 
studying, “No!” But what of the prepo- 
sition that a man will deliberately buy 
the weed seeds, take them home and 
seatter them over his farm? Do you 


iknow of any farmer who would do this? 


We can hear your answer quicker than 
before, “No, a dozen times, No!” 

Now just wait a moment; don't be too 
sure that vou can answer “No” to either 
of the above propositions. You do not 
know. of a single farmer who would agree 
above propositions if ap- 


de not hundreds of farmers in your 
county pay, and pay well, for the privilege 
of seeding their farms down to a variety 
of the worst weeds known? Let us see. 


Last spring while in town I was passing | 


outside saw a 


ing at various samples of clover seed ex- 
for sale. Stopping a moment to 
attention to 
mentioning that he was 
in town to’ buy two bushels. One lot of 
was priced at $10 a bushel, while 
other lots ranged in price 
from that down to $7. Said he, “I don’t 
see any use of paying $10 a ‘ushel when 
that other looks just as good and only 
costs $7, do you?” 

I examined the 
so far as the clover 
one lot of seed was as 
But I said to my friend, “Do you see 
what you're going to get in that $7 lot?” 

He looked again and said, “Why, there 
seems to be a few little weed seeds in 
it, but not enough to hurt any.” I told 
him that those “few little seeds” were 
English Plantain, or Buckhorn, the worst 
weed known in clover fields. He did not 


posed 
the clover seed, 


seed 
two or three 


seed and found that 
itself was concerned 
good as another. 


seem particularly interested and_ before 
he left town had bought the $7 kind, 
| plaintain and all. 

That man paid good money for the 


privilege of getting his farm infested with 
this pest. Had a man taken this seed 
out of the clover, told him what it was 
and offered him five times $7 to have 
sown it, do you suppose he would have 
done it? But in order, as he thought, 
to save $3 a bushel on his seed, he sowed 
this plantain and he knew he was doing 
it, too. It is certainly funny how some 
hes? figure out things: 

Many bad weeds have been introduced 
oe a country in seed grain, but where 
one has been thus brought in, one hun- 
dred have been introduced through grass 
seed. Practically every farmer knows this 
land nearly every farmer knows the com- 
moner kinds of weed pests when he sees 
grass seed he is intend- 


the seeds in the 
too often he is tempted 


ing to buy. Yet, 
by the difference of a 
price, takes home the 
ters it over his farm. 

Did the damage stop ere it would not 
be so bad, but it doce not. The seed 
spreads to his neighbor's farm and from 
there to the next farm and then over the 
township. For the sake of saving a dol- 
lar or so he has done damage to his neigh- 
berhood amounting to thousands of dol- 
lars. Let us, next time we are tempted 


foul seed and scat- 


lin this way, ask ourselves what we owe 


our neighbors. 

The reason I am so well acquainted 
with the pests that are to be found in 
clover seed arises from the fact that we 
once stocked a l5-acre field with weeds 
which were in two bushels of clover seed 
Although we had lived 
some years on a farm in the west we had 
never sown clover because hay was plenty 
‘and had practically no value and our land 
was all virgin prairie. But one year we 
concluded we needed some clover, so sent 
to town for two bushels of seed. We 
were entirely innocent of what we might 
be getting; the seed looked all right and 
so we sowed it It proved to be fully 
stocked with every mean weed that in 
fests clover, plantain and wild carret in 
cluded, and, although we had a good stand 
of! clover, we plowed the fleld up the 








A STAHL Spray 
a Receipt of 


Any Stahl Barrel 
Sprayer in our 
— Cetalog will 
on re- 
ct $3. If sat- 
isfactory, remit the bal- 
ance and it's your outfit. 
If not the greatest 
Sprayer bargain you 
ever beard of, send it back 
and get your $3. You take 
no risk. Every Spraycr 
offered at a bargain price 
Choose from 21 styles, in- 
cluding complete line of 
Power Sprayers, Tank Out- 
fits, Barrel and Bucket Pumps, 
Knapsack Sprayers, etc. 


Hananook on “Orchard 
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Enemies” —FREE 


The famous book on th ther Worm, ete nesect 
Pests, Coddlin, ing a a Cos Canker orm, y+ BS ond is do 
to fruit and 


millions of 


| orch 


The book is FREE. Write for it. Remember, o 
$3 brings any Barrel Spraying Outfit for 10 days’ ‘rial. 


WM. STAHL SPRAYER CO., Box 769, Quincy, Ill 





8 Mai FARMING 


Why not learn the improved methodsof in- 
tensive scientific agriculture at home? Not 
room here to tell of our fine proposition, 





Faculty of experts, our many courses 
Gene Farm Poultry, Truck, Fruit, 
Dairying, Live Stock, Soils, etc.,—and how 


we a> yee to farm your farm. Just send 
posial today telling what line of farming 
interests you and receive the interesting 
articulars of our unigue and practical 
school and our 


VALUABLE BOOKLET FREE 


“How to Muke the Farm Pay Mere” 
More profit for tho farm r. Asafe way out for the city 
man. S.udonts the worid over. Just the . ie 
you Want tegetaheac. Writetoday. Easy terms, 


A.nerican Farmers School, [26 Laird Bidg Minneapolis, Minn. 


WANTED NOW- 


To get in touch with men here, ambitious 
to succeed and make yo ee & ith less labor. 
is is for you 
Write for ‘uil information how to do it. We 
teach you without your leaving bome or giving 
up present employment, through our Corres- 
pondence Courses in Agricutture. Twenty-two 
general and special courses prepared con- 
ducted by ablest specialists. 

Muchondry, by Prof. Wm. Dietrich, Ill. 
by Prof. E. H. Farrington, Wis., eto, 

Under our instruction you can make 
from 4) acres than your father did on and and 
doiteasier. Costs you only one cent to invest- 
igate. Don't let this stand between you and 
success, Send postal today. 









































FREE PANSY SEED 


Write to-day, (enclosing a tome Oe r postage) and 
receive by return mail Sieohatety FREE 4 trial packet 
of BIG PANSIES, Giants In size. Largest In ole world. 
over 100 marvelous and unique colors: and 7 

ully Wlustrated Book of Flowers at BARGAIN PRices. 


CHARLOTTE M. HAINES, minnéarouis. 


With B. B. Stays, brace 
up tired fences or 
build new ones. Try 
‘our Twin Fence Post 
asa gate. C . 
Make our Concrete 
Base to use rotted off 
posts overagain. Twis 
Post Ce., Racine, Wis. 











B.B. 
FENCE 
MACHINE 


SEED CORN 


Tested and guaranteed. Our catalogue gives actual 
photographs of the different —- It is free. 
Ask for free samples of oats and 

c. C. VALE, R. 18, NEW CARLISLE, OHIO 


DAKOT SEED CORN 


BEATS THE WORLD 
Germinates quicker. 


Matures earlier. Send today 
Five sample packets of 5 best kinds for your section 
l0 cents. Oircular free 


L. N. CRILL SEED CO., Elk Point, South Dakets 


GUARANTEED TREES 


I repay ten times cost if not true 
Speciosa Cataipa. Aisoseed Beau- 
tifal Cypress tree. Free booklet. 


H.C, ROGERS, Box 43,Mechanicsburg, Obie 
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following spring. But it was five years 
before we saw the last of the weeds 
brought in that lot of seed. We said 
right then, never again will we be caught 
in this way. 

From that weed-infested lot we saw 
that clover would do well on our prairie 
soil, so the next spring tried it again. 
We were part of the winter finding the 
seed, for we would ask each seed man if 
he would positively guarantee that his 
clever had no plantain in it. We finally 
found s farmer who said his seed was 
free and from him we bought the seed 
that gave us a start in clover; although 
that was years ago, we have that same 
strain of clover now, never having bought 
any since. We paid the man a good 
price for his seed and went to consider- 
able trouble to find it, but it paid well 
to do it. 

Several years after that we raised a 
big crop of clover seed that we could 
say was free from plantain. A _ seed 
buyer told us that he could pay $5.50 a 
bushel for good seed, but because it was 
generally known that we were a sort of 
a crank in having clean clover seed we 
sold the whole crop, less what we wanted 
for our own use, for $8 a bushel and 
they took it just as it came from the 


machine. Again we felt well paid for 
our trouble. 
While it is well nigh impossible to 


separate plantain from clover, there are 
but few other grains and grasses but 
what can be cleaned of weeds by the 
good fanning mills made today. For in- 
stance, it was formerly thought that it 
was practically impossible to take mus- 
tard from flax seed and the fields of flax 
in this section were yellow with mustard 
blooms each year. But now mills are 
made that cost only $25 which will so 
thoroughly take mustard from flax that 
a yellow bloom will hardly be seen after 
they are used. Last spring we used one 
of them and from eight bushels of flax 
took over a peck of mustard. Can you 
wonder that the sales of fanning mills 
has doubled in this section in the last 
vear? 

Brother farmers, let us shut our eyes 
to the few cents we may. save buying 
foul seeds and look to the dollars we 
make by keeping the weeds out of our 
fields. t us think of the duty we owe, 
not only to.our own farms, but to those 
of our neighbors. The Golden Rule is a 
good one to follow in this case: Do as 
you would be done by. 

Can a man be called a good citizen who 
will deliberately sow weeds which in the 
coming years will be sure to be a curse 
to the country and a torment to good 
farmers? We sinned once, but it was 
in ignorance. We promise not to sin 
again. I heard a good farmer spoken 
of in town the other day as a clean 
farmer; could there be any higher praise? 
Let us in coming years try to win the 
same name; let us hope that we may 


all called “Clean Farmers.” — H. C. 
Hatch, Coffey Co., Kan. 
¢ ¢ ¢ , 
The Function of the Grain Ex- 
change. 


Continued from page 45 


the farmer to sum up the work done 
for him by the exchanzes and declare 
that he will not do homage for its enor- 
mous service. The action of a few indi- 
viduals at various times has nothing in 
common with the advance and perman- 
ency of the exchanges. The ultimate 
prices paid the farmer for grain depend 
upon conditions and it is for this news, 
for storage, for help in a thousand ways 
that he turns to the grain exchanges: The 
farmer on his visit to Chicago always 
seeks the Board of Trade—a sure proof 
that he realizes the necessity and value 
of exchanges. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 
An ged combination of laundrymen 
cha fore the grand jury With forc- 


ing up prices in Indianapolis, tannot be 
indicted under the anti-trust law, “ be- 
cause the. washing and ironing of a shirt 
is neither trade nor commerce,” according 


YOUR GRANDFATHER Was A Boy 


when **Peter Henderson Seeds’’ began to establish a reputation for high 
guality and dependability. ‘‘Sterling’’ on Silver, ‘‘18k’’ on and 
Henderson’’ on Seeds are the marks which stand for Best. 


START RIGHT. The success of your garden depends on th tation behind 
Seeds. By the time poor seeds have proved themselves worthless it i euunity tne tens tothe 
season to start all over with good Seeds. Start right, and prevent disappointment. 


What We Want to Send You 
One copy “‘E 


. 99 a real dictionary of all things pertaining t 
werything for the Garden,” Weight one pound, 204 mre — At 
Mustrated with over 800 photo-engravings and 5 plates in natural colors. The most beautiful and 
most complete you can imagine. Full of practical hints and instructions. 


One copy **Garden GC id and R i” a book which should be tn the hands of every- 


. 4 - . one, whether planting for pl r fi 

ra gant WON” anne sched catia dices, Ticks of the Trade,” and 

One packet Invincible Asters 

One packet Mammoth Butterfly Pansies 

One packet Giant Spencer Sweet Peas 
Packed in a Coupon Envelope, which will be accepted as 25 cents 

he toward payment on your next order amounting SF 


| a 
\ \ | [ All we ask is—tell us where you saw this advertisement and enclose | 
10 cents in stamps to only help pay cost of sending all the above to you. | 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. EsT1847 
SCOTTISH CHIEF OATS 


Biggest yield. weight and size: imported by us from Scotland 
seven years ago, is suited to all soils and climates. The grain is of 
largest size, full and plump, pure white and very heavy. Runs @ to 

42 pounds per bushel. The stem is exceedingly strong—holding these 
enormous heads of grain without breaking or lodging. Stand drought, 
free from rust. Fine appearance and remarkable weight always bring the 
top market price Price pk. 60c, per bu. $1.50, per 2% bu. bag, $3.50 


PRIDE OF MINNESOTA CORN 


The result of years of experiment; a perfect variety for the North and 
West. King of the Yellow Dent Corn. This is the heaviest yielding anc 

earliest maturing with small cob and large kernels. A trial willcon- (J 
vince you. Sold in sealed packages only. None genuine without our 
stamp. Pt. 20c, qt. 30e, postpaid; pk. $1.00 by express; 


FREE 


LL. MAY & CO., St. 
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Catalog with full descriptions of al! the best vari 
eties of Northern Grown seeds, plants, shrubs 
and trees; a complete guide to the amateur 
and professional gardener; elaborately 
illustrated. ot “t 


Paul, Minn. 
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Glean and Grade Grain Free! 
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PU Trust You [\ 503%. 

d, my 1912 Chatham Mill. Use 3) 
ays free; then send back, at my 
1 expense, or buy eon time, paying 
lowest price on reliable Grader 
7 and Cleaner. Positively not one 
a penny asked till mill has proven / , 

|j satisfactory. Free loan includes’ § 
both Mill and Bagger. (Power At. (dy! 
tachment and Corn Grading At- 
tachment, also, where wanted.) The 


Chatham S00" 


handles perfectly all seed grains—oats, wheat, 














Takes cockle, wild oats, tame oats, 
smut, etc., from seed wheat; any mix- 
tare from flax; buckhern from clever: 
|] sorts corn for drop planter; actually 
handles 70 difterent seed grain mix. 











Manson (ampbell 
corn, bariey, flax, clover, timethy, etc. Removes al! weed seed, 


all cracked or sickly grains; all chaff, dirt, dust. Puts pure seed 
in bags. Handles 80 bu. per hour; gas or hand power. Easiest ren 
ning mill on earth. 

WRITE POSTAL for astounding book, **Chatham System of 
Breeding Big Grops."’ Based on 45 years’ experience. Tells how 
250,000 farmers, at almost no expense, are increasing their crops 
one-fourth. Shows pictures of crops and of farmers who use the 
Chatham ~~ and many letters from them. Explains Chath- 
am Mill and my great free trial, low price, credit ©. Postal 
brings ali—free. Write 


@THE MANSON CAMPBELL CO., Detroit, Kansas City, 





Se ON “— 624 PER ACRE FROM MY 


Swigns GRANDPA’S PRIDE ONIONS 


7” of my customers the GILBERTSON WAY! If I can't prove this teyou, 
rite 


by 
f will all your to Mason City and return, no matter where you live! 
for my PREE Book TODAY. I will tell you how you can average 6400 to 8800 


acre net 
proat eran ee on ordi farm land! I won't cha one cent for this informa- 

ion! Raise GRANDPA’S PRIDE GLOBE ONIONS the Gilbertson way, and make afortune 
from a few acres, ia two or three years! Write me DAY! 


A. 0. GILBERTSON, Krop Krank, Gox 765, Mason City, lowa 








The advertising pages of Successful Farming will help you to get the 
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e Anatomy of the Hen}! 





Have you studied the wonderful, in- 
tricate laws of life as evidenced by the 
marvelous machinery of the human 
body? Have you learned of the affinity 
of lungs and blood and air? Have you 
mastered the phenomonon of the brain? 
Have you well considered the powers of 
sight, the sense of touch and speech? If 
not, then study well the lesson of our 
friend, the hen. She and you and I are 
60 commonplace, so much a part of every 
day, of every week and year, that Na- 
ture’s marvelous handiwork is lost to the 
rushing commercial genius of the times. 

My friend, the hen, and I are very 
much alike. She has a heart—and so 
have I. She walks and talks, sleeps and 
eats, breathes, tastes, and sees—and so 
do I. She does most all that I can do, 
and even more—she lays an egg, and flies. 

She is so like the human in many 
ways, that one is well repayed in re- 


viewing the several members of her body | 


and determining the relationship they 
bear to each other. 

The animal head contains the “grey 
matter,” which is the register of sense 
and action—the sensorium. The head is 
niaced at the body’s apex, signifying that 
it should rule all beneath it, and so it 
does—when conditions are normal. 

The hen, as an animal, is no exception 
to this rule. She thinks and plans as is 
evidenced by her method of stealing a 
nest; by hovering and the turning of the 
eggs as she broods; by her communica- 
tion to her babies about food or danger. 
Even while they are within the shell 
working their way out, she talks to them 
and they to her. She is capable of the 
finer feelings which prompt self-denial. 
for she gives to her little ones the dainty 
morsels of which she herself is fond. 
Self sacrifice and labor for her brood 
often make her thin and unattractive. 
This is the tribute paid by mother love. 

Her brain is also keenly responsive 
through the medium of the eye. The 
bird of prey is sighted at long range, 
much farther than human sight would 
detect. Minute particles of food are 
readily found and she distineuishes her 
friends, whether human or brute. 

Her ear is attuned to numerous sounds 
that escape us. Thus nature fortifies her 
from unseen enemies. She responds to 
the accustomed call to food and quickly 
defines the tones of kindness or rebuff. 

Taste and smell are largely accredited 
to sight and memory of fowls. This is a 
mistake:—As an instance, give a tiny 
bit of meat to a little chick that has 
never seen food, other than grain, and 
has no mother to instruct it and see how 
auickly and eagerly it will appropriate 
the tid-bit and how it will change its 
chatter, and what a commotion it will 
stir! Yet you question the fowl’s taste 
and smell. 

The sense of feeline differs in different 
members of the fowl’s anatomy; for in- 
stance, the nerves of the feet are Iéss 
sensitive than those of the wing. Fowls 
are wondrously: patient sufferers, and 
nossess to a remarkable degree the power 
of recuperation. 

Lookine inward and passing from the 
head to the throst we find the windpipe 
and air tubes that are a succession of 
cartilage rings. These tubes carry air 
to the lungs. 

The lungs are two large formations 
attached to the back, next below the 
throat. They are full of cells, or holes, 
into and through which air is carried to 
different parts of the body, as air is not 
confined to the lunes alone, bunt is trans- 
mitted to the breast and abdomen and 
even to cavities in the bones. This dis- 
tribution of the air is what makes flight 
easy to birds. 

The lungs and heart being so closely 





we shal] examine the circula- 
This, of 
course, is the part of the anatomy which 
has to do with the blood. 

The heart is the working force at the 


associated, 
tion or vascular system next. 


“central station.” It is a four-valved 


pump, which handles the blood in con- 
|tinual circulation throughout the body. 


The blood is transmitted with great 
force from the heart through the arteries, 
which in their turn maintain the im- 
petus by an elastic motion of their own. 
A short distance from the heart a portion 
of the red fluid is switched off to the 
brain and another portion to the abdo- 
minal region, thence to the extremities. 
Arteries carry blood food to all parts of 
the body—to nerve, to bone and tissue. 
When approaching an organ these ar- 
teries divide, and subdivide many times 
until a network of smal! veins, called 
capillaries, is formed which practically 
enfolds the organ which is thus enabled 
to absorb from the blood the quantity of 
food sufficient for its needs. When an 
organ is in a state of activity this food 
is more largely consumed, but if at rest, 
the supply is used to rebuild or develop, 
or both, as the condition may demand. 

When each part of the body has been 
fed the blood is conveyed to the veins by 
the capilliaries. From these veins the 
liver receives it, where the waste and 
refuse matter gathered from the system 
through which it has passed, is acted 
upon and a large part of the necessary 
purifying is done. After mingling with 
the new fluid which has been obtained 
from the chyle, which is the finished 
product of digestion, it is all carried to 
the right side of the heart from which it 
is pumped into the lungs. These might 
be termed the body’s crematory, where 
the oxygen in the air, which is taken 
into the lungs by breathing, burns the 
remaining refuse, and the blood, reju- 
vinated, again goes back to the heart for 
distribution. 

Fowls require and consume more orxy- 
gen in proportion to the size of their 
bodies than do humans. This is because 
of their higher normal temperature, 
hence the value of good air and clean 
quarters for the fowl. Oxygen is neces- 
sary to both muscular and nerve tissue, 
without a proper supply of which there 
will be an inferior bird and few eggs. To 
supply oxygen in sufficient quantities at 
all times, it is necessary to have 
ventilation in the roosting quarters. 

The liver is a digestion assister as well 
as being a strainer. It is a large gland 
of two lobes irregular in shape and dif- 
fering somewhat in size. These occupy 
a large part of the body cavity. From 
each of these lobes a duct or 7 \(Q 
emerges, which unite in one, to carry a 
fluid, called bile, secreted in the liver, to 
the intestine. There is also a gall blad- 
der situated in the liver which receives 
a portion of the bile, which is carried to 
the intestine by a separate canal. 

The principle uses of bile are its ac- 
tion on fats and upon the muscular ac- 
tivity of the bowels during the last 
stages of digestion. This is aided by a 
slow mixing or churning of the last di- 
gestive juices throuch the alimentary 
tract. If this churning is not properly 
done, if the bowel muscles are sluggish 
or inactive, then digestion is not full 
completed and the entire anatomy suf- 
fers therefrom. 

The kidneys are large in proportion to 
the fowl. They are at what appears to 
he the small of the back. They filter the 
liquid impurities from the system, which 
liquid is called urates. which corresponds 
to urine. This secretion is emptied into 
an enlarged part of the large entra, 

Continued on page 100 
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February 
Letter 


From 


JIM ROHAN 


to Our Readers 


To begin with I want to tell you plainly why I 
can and do—sell you a World's Championship 
Incubator—the best incubator for actual hatching 
net can get anywhere at any price—for 
only $7.55. 

The 140-Egg Belle City—sold, freight prepaid 
east of the Rockies on 1, 2 and 3 month's home 
test. And you couldn't gct a better hatching 
machine if you invested all your first year’s 
poultry profits. 











WORLD'S 
CHAMPIONSHIP 
WINNERS 

Mrs. Laura J. Clark of 
Illinois, was prize win- 
nerinthe Afrssouri Vai- 
ley Farmer and Nebras- 
ka Farm Journal great 
contests. 2,000 hatches 
for191J. Her winning 
hatch was 140 chicks 
from 140 eggs, again 
equalling Mrs. Clif- 
ton’s record. 

Mr. George W. Black 
of Indiana, won his 
prizein 1911 Swecessful 
Farming contest, with 
two perfect scores—2 
100 per cent hatches 
equalling Mrs. Clif- 
ton’s record. 

Mrs. M. J. Clifton af 
Oklahoma, won first 
prize in the 1910 Success- 
ful Farming contest. 
hatching 140 chicks 
from 140 eggs. 

Mrs. F. H. Osman of 
Ohio won this solid 
silver, gold lined cup 
offered in contest by 
the maker of “Tycos” 
Thermometers. 
Note that Belle Cit 
Incubators are 100 
efficient. Noamount of 
money can buy more, 

You will find the 
proof of why the Belle 
City will put you in the 
World's Champion- 
ship hatching class, if 
you will send for my 
interesting ractical 
Portfolio of “ atching 
Facts” which I will 
gladly mail you free. 


I'm giving you here— 
full detail of how my ma- 
chines are built; my rock 
bottom prices, my ship- 
ping plan, and my guar- 
antee to refund your 
money after a fair home 
test on 1, 2 or 3 hatches. 
So, if in a hurry you take 
no risk in sending price 
now. The hatching sea- 
son is fast app 

and you ought to have 
your machines ready for 
earliest possible hatches. 


‘ie Cup Won by JIM ROHAN, President 
City Lneubator Belle City Incubator Co. 





Yours For$ 


The Famous 140-Egg Size 


World’s Champion- 
ship Belle City In 


cubator — Think Of It! 


HIS is your opportunity—now you can get 
your successful start in the money-making 
poultry raising business on such a small 

investment that you can pay the first cost of getting 


D0 






ALL 
FREIGHT 
PREPAID 
‘EAST 
OF THE 
ROCKIES 


started almost before you know it and out of the 
profits from the poultry you raise. 


Own a World’s Championship Machine and 
get in the prize winning — biggest-profit-making 


class at once. 


People wonder how I can sell my Double 
World’s Championship Machine for such a 
small price—why I don’t ask more for it. 
The reason is that I prefer to do business 
on the small profit, quick sale plan. 
Hundreds of thousands of Belle City Incu- 
bators are raising poultry all over the United 
States today, giving their users perfect satis- 
faction in every particular—winning cham- 
pionship hatches and making big money for 
their owners. Every machine I sell adver- 
tises the Belle City. The moreI send ont the 
more customers come to me—and s0 it goes. 


Here’s What You Get 


Big full size 140-egg strong, well-made, dur- 
able machine that will last a lifetime with 
proper care—double walls and double doors 
—dead airs e all over—self-regulator, sim- 
ple and:perfect—cold rolled copper hot water 
heating system—copper tank and boiler— 
safety lamp that does the work day and night 
—roomy nursery and strong egg trays— 
equipped with Tycos thermometer, egg tester 
and everything you need including simple 
instruction book of operating hatching, and 
caring for chicks—and the price 

freight Read description of Brood- 
er. 1 size— hot water top heat—dou- 
ble oeierumine with metal safety lamp 
—wire runway yard with es conc teonie 
teed to raise more chicks than an 
m 


Order Now Right from This 
Advertisement If You are 


in a Hurry 


You know the editor and proprietor of this 
paper—you know they would not accept any 
advertisement from any advertiser that was 
not responsible—for that reason you are per- 
fectly safe in ordering a Belle City Incubator 
and right from this advertisement 
if you are in a hurry, because the descrip- 
tion is given above and you know that it 
must be a big value for the money asked— 
so send me the price on this offer and I will 
ship you the machine on one, two or three 
month's home test—together with my 
book “ Facts”— full instruc- 
tions—and everything. Use the ma- 
chine in your own home for 
one, two or three months 
and if it does not come up 
to what I say itis and does 
not satisfy you in every 
way—sen! it back to me 
and pay the 
freight, return all 
money you have 
paid and ask 
no questions. 

Thousands 
and thousands 
of people do 
order from 
these adver- 
tisements and 
you canif you 
wish—or send 


for my portfolio “Hatching Facts” — the most 
novel, complete piece of poultry information 
ever issued. I want you to have a copy no 
matter whether you buy of me or not—send 
postal and it will come to you by return mail. 


Money-Saving Combination Offer 


ou want to buy an incubator and brooder 

tonether “and —- nie rs make a ves a ow. 
w 

4 sabater be $7.58, my my” “Brooder 


ro ¢ 
50—thus you save 90c. han’ Gat tooth 


Prompt Shipment Gnssailined 


I have warehouses in the most convenient 
localities in the country, which are constantly 
kept well stocked with machines, so if you order 
from this advertisement, I guarantee to ship 
the machine the day the order is received. Get 
it on hand ready to make mo: for you when 
your cogs | are ready. Early poultry brings best 
Prices. 130 invest more money tha ompeed need 
—— prone’ 1.50 buys the wonderful W: 

Incubator and dpe 5 eo the 


pee: Bm class from the start and you will 
never regret it. 


JIM ROHAN, President 


Belle City Incubator Co. 


Box 42, Racine, Wisconsin 
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The Anatomy of the Hen. 
Continued From Page 98 
which corresponds to the rectum in the 
human family. 7 

The skin is the last of the purifying 
agents. It throws off what the lungs do 
not exhaust. In line of importance these 
cleapsing agencies might be classed in this 
way: Liver, Kidneys, Lungs and Skin. 

The spleen, like the spleen of all ani- 
mals, is largely a mystery, but is sup- 
posed to have to do with digestion. 

Nerves are vitally important factors. 
They are of two orders: motor and sen- 
sory. There are nerve centers here and 
there throughout the body, but they all 
report to “Grand Central,” the brain. It 
is these motor nerves that control the ac- 
tion of what might be termed the routine 
functions of the living body. The sensory 
nerves are those which tell the bird to 
fly to prevent falling, which leg has 
rheumatism, which spot on her body 
itches, etc. 

The temperature, or heat of the hen’s 
body is, high. It registers about 101, 
which is high as compared to the human 
temperature of about 98. During the 
brooding period this temperature is from 
two to four degrees higher as proven by 
repeated tests, and yet the fowl will be 
in a healthy condition. The feathers, 
being almost positive non-conductors, aid 
in keeping this high temperature. 

Returning to the interior of the body 
let us consider the organs and elements 
of digestion, which in natural succession 


of in the plural, ova. When a bird is| 
productive, an ovum (the word means 
egg) begins filling and when sufficiently 
developed, it is what we know as the 
yolk. This yolk detaches or breaks away 
from the cluster and drops into a tube 
called the oviduct, which is extremely 
flexible and about two feet long. 

During the ovum’s siay in this tube 
it comes in contact with the male germ 
which fertilizes it, if the male germ is 
present. Whether fertilized or not, suc- 
cessive layers of albumen coat this yolk, 
then the shell membranes are added and 
lastly the shell, when it is ready for ex- 
pulsion, or to be Jaid as we say. The 
entire process after the ovum enters the 
oviduct consumes from eighteen to twenty 
hours. 

Now, nature stands always on tiptoe 
ready to reproduce and as the completion 
of reproduction from the egg to the 
chick is accomplished outside of the hen’s 
body; and temperature being the principle 
influence of .the process, slight changes 
of temperature and conditions that would 
not effect the infertile egg, does materi- 
ally and readily effect the fertile product. 

"Tis a law of nature that before repro- 
duction, change and seeming disinter- 
gration takes place. Before the grain of 
corn can produce the stalk and attendant 
ear, apparent decay sets in. Before. the 
development of the chick in the shell is 
apparent, disintegration begins. 

It is good to remember that hens lay 
just as well without the male: bird run- 
ning with them and that infertile eggs 





will be, first, the mouth and crop. The 
crop is large in birds that are grain eaters, | 
less in size in birds of vrey, or flesh eat- | 
ers. i 

The digestive juice of the mouth and | 
crop correspond to saliva, which moistens | 
the food and changes the starches to 
sugar, which change is necessary, for'| 
starch, as such, is indigestible. Opening 
from the bottom of the crop is a tube 
which connects with the gizzard. This 
tube is small at each end and larger in 
the middle and is one of the body’s ven- 
tricles. The inner surface of this tube 
contains many small sac-like formations 
that secrete a fluid analogous to, or like 
gastric juice, which mixes with the fooa 
during its passage through this orifice 
and acts upon all foods except starches 
and fats. 

Next is the gizzard, or we might say, 
the third stomach, in which another stage 
of digestion is accomplished. This organ 
is almost a mill for it is constructed for 
grinding power and resistance, and with 
the grit the fowls gather as the mill 
stones, the similarity to a mill is great. 

The folds of the next intestine are at- 
tached to the pancreas, an irregular shaped 
glandular formation, which secretes the 
juice called pancreatin required in the 
last stages of digestion. 

The food, after encountering these di- 
gestive processes, has now been converted 
into’a milky, fluid mass, called chyle. 
This chyle contains all the food elements | 
necessary to animal life and is taken up 
by little follicles, or hair-like formations 
that line the inside walls of the intestine, 
and they give it into the tiny veins called 
capillaries, at their base. These empty 
into the thoracic ducts, that carry it to 
the two iarge veins, called jugular veins, 
on each side of the neck. After mingling 
with blood that has done service it is 
sent from the right side of the heart into 
the lungs. 

The caeca are two tubes or entrals 
having one end closed. They are at- 
tached at the sides to the intestine, where 
the small entral enters the large one, be- 
low the gizzard. 

The Jarge intestine, which may be 


[this condition. 





called the sewer, contains and carries off 
the waste or refuse of the body in the| 
shape of excrement, or droppings. In the | 
part of this sower corresponding to the | 
rectum, there is an enla 
the cloaca, into which, ed be 
fore, the secretion of the kidvitys, is emp- 
tied and passes out withthe excrement. 
Last, and most+ wonderfyl of all. are 


the organs of reproduction. — First of | 


these are the. ovaries, which are attached 
to the back bone near the middle of the 
back. They are a cluster of sma?’ cells 
or vesicles afd are called, whtn spoken 


. | border of white. 


will not spoil because the life germ can 
make no growth unless fertilized. The 
one greatest loss in the egg business of 
the United States is caused by spoiled 


errs due to the development of the life]. 


germ. The American farmer has had to 
pay for every dollar of this loss. because 
the price at which he sells is based upon 


> ¢ 
Fashionable Shaw! and Hood. 
Not in years has crochetting been so 
popular as it is now, and it seems that 





each day adds to the popularity of hand- 
made woolen wearing apparel. For the 
shawl take 12 ounces of Germantown 
wool of white and 2 ounces of colored 
Germantown for the border. The model 
is made of white and light blue, but they 
can be made of black and grey or of grey 
with colored borders, or they are very 
dainty made of the light shades and the 


Make 24 ch. st. then add 3 ch. st. 
for the turn, make 2 do. cr. into the 4th 
ch. st., wrap yarn over the hook:and catch 
imo the sare ch. st., leave the/loop on 
the hook and catch the hook through the 
next ch. st.. take aff two sts. .ffom the 
hook, then the remaining st. This forms 












Better 
dishes 
at lower 
cost 


This is just what 
itmeans to youto 
have this first 
of all kitchen 
needs—the 


ENTERPRISE 


Meat and Food Chopper 


Cuts meat, vegetables, fish, fruit, etc. 
Does not mangle —cuts like shears. 
Four-bladed steel knife revolves 
against inner surface of a perforated 
steel plate. Easily cleaned—cannot 
rust — parts interchangeable. 


Family size $1.75; large size $2.50 
Enterprise Sausage Stuffer and Lard Press gives 
more money from the farm killing. Enterprise 
Cherry Stoners, Sad Irons, Fruit Presses—made 
on honor—give best results. 

Look for the name Enterprise 
Send 4c in stamps for our y Tecipe book “The 

Enterprising Housekeeper 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. OF PA. 








Dept. 20, Philadelphia, Pa. 



















Better than gas or electricity 
jtmoke No flicker. Get s White Flame Burner 
‘4 for your old lamp and have « brilliant white 
* hght equal to three common lamps, Burns 6 to 
28 rs on one cent’s worth of ol. Safe. Sim- 
~ ple Reliable Perfect satisfaction ¢ beet 

ENTS make BIG MONEY Sells wherever 

R shown Sample 35c, s for $1. 4 
° 5 Your money back if you want it T 

Wrireatonce. HOME SUPPLY CO. 


: ss 1p? Home Building Kansas City, Mo. 
OWN A SOUTH CAROLINA FARM 


Seventeen Thousand acres rich Virgin Land, prac- 
tieally ready for cultivation. on main line Seaboard 
Air Line Railway. at McBee. 8. C., $15.00 to $25.00 
per acre. Investigated and endorsed by Com- 
missioner of Agriculture of 8. C. Will divide to 
sult. Basypaymentplan. Specially adapted for 
growing truck, fruit. corn and cotton. High and 
dry, no swamps. Ideal Climate. Near Kailroads 
through property. Eighteen bours to New York. 
Low freight rates. Write for literature. 

SOUTHERN LAND DEVELOPHENT CO. , Dept. 11, Lacrens, 8. € 


10,000 MEN WANTED 


Wetahits estes: Bosc PSS WSL SSSENY’ 
CALVES, "ES 
OEE TN a 


Whether you buy things advertised 
in Successful Farming of a dealer or 
direct, you know the sale is backed by 
the maker’s guarantee and by Succens- 
ful Farming’s guarantee. 

















Continued on page 109 
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This Picture 





















Reproduced 
piertscty Blended Colors and Shadings by the Marvelous, 
nvent 
4 will send you is 21 x25 inches, making a Splendid Picture 
to ty © ang in any Home or 
Agvertiany. 
Heavy Mailing Tube to insure safe delivery. 





FREE 


BEAUTIFUL PAINTING 
OF DAN PATCH 


on Extra Heavy, Fine Enamel Stock and in 14 


iginai Colors’’ Process. Size of picture 


fice as it is Absolutely Free of 


it will mailed, postage paid, in an 





Free for Stockowners, Postage Prepaid 





This Splendid Paint- 
tng oi Dan's llead was 
made from life and I 
want to Personally as- 
sure you that it is as 
Natural and Lifelike 

as if Dan stood right 
before you, in his Present 
plendid Physical Condition. 


This is an Liegant Picture 


For ever 25 I have been giariatesing that ‘*Interna- 
tional Stock Food"' as a Tonic purifies the blood, aids digestion 
and assimilation so that every animal obtains more nutrition 
from all grain eaten and produces more nerve force, more 
Strength and endurance. Over Two Million Farmers strongly 
endorse superior tonic qualities of *‘Internation:] Stock Food"’ 
for Horses, Cattle, Sheep, H. It Always Saves Grain. \ 

Dan Patch 1:55 hag eaten it Every Day, mixed with his grain, 
for over E'ght Years, just as you eat the medicinal mustard, pep- 
per, salt, etc., mixed with your own food, Minor Heir 1 15845; 
George Gano 2:02; Lady Maud C 2:00'4, and Hedgewood Boy 





for hanging in the Finest 
Home or Office. It is an exact and 
perfect Color Reproduction of the Finest 
Painting ever made of the Sensational and 
World Famous Champion Stallion, Daa Patch 1:55. 





2:01, have eaten it Every Day for past Two to Four Years and 
they have all lowered their very low records during this time 
which is additional, indisputable proof that ‘‘ International Stock 
Food"’ asa Tonic gives more speed and more strength and 
body thought these Five Horses 










In 14 Colors 








more endurance because every’ 
T think so moeh of this painting that I had it repre- hari reaches their speed limits before I got them. It will also 
De You Rapect To See The Day When These Mone. This pctre — yo ban Am - by ay oe keep your Work Hogses fat and sleek and in Extra Strength to 
ome. is ure W a pleasure y ong ou M 7 w ’ 
Wonderful Dan RA BR... Will Be Equalled? live a cen ‘of Kime per do More Farm Work or Heavy Hauling. It Alwavs Saves 


ASK MY DEALER IN YOUL CITY FOR MY STOCK BOOK, 


his lovable Disposition as natural as life. You cannot ya 
Dan Patch 1: 55 Picture like this because I Own The Painting and have reserved. _—I international Stock Food is a high-class, medicinal, vegetable 
it Exclusively for this use. Would you like the Finest 14Color, tonic and is equally geod for All Kinds of Live Stock. feed it 
1 Mile in ° 1:55 Horse Picture ever published in the world of the Fastest Har- every day on my ""Intcrnational Steck Food Farm” of 700 
1 Mile in ° ° ° ° 1:55% ness Horse in all Horse History? Peeple are Perfectly acres to my 200 Stallions, Ch: apions, Brood Mares, Colts, 
2 Mil - 1:56 Delichted with this Splendid Picture and are constantly writing Work Horses, etc. You can test 100 lbs. or 500 Ibs. at my risk. 
esin - i - me, from all parts of the world, t)at it is the Fimest they haye Over 200,000 Dealers sell it on a Spot Cash Guarantee to refund 
14 Miles Averaging ° ° ° 1:56 ‘6 ever seen and thousancs of them are hanging in fine Homesand money if it ever failg to give paying results. 
30 Miles Averaging - - ~~ 1:57% | Offices. A Splendid, 14 Color Reproduction of Above Painting Its Feeding Cost is only **8 FEEDS for ONE CENT.” 
45 Miles Averaging - - - 1:58 mains Absolute! Puce, Se Formers of s ochepionss OVER 21 bei —— 
73 Miles Averaging - - - 1:59% EARS OF AGE, ou Own Stoc Axswer Two ‘Quewiens. Dan ch Is the Great W Champion of all Chanetens 
. : Write Me Today, a Postal Card or Letter and Amswer These that have ever lived. Me Also Has 49 In Official Speed List. 
120 MilesAveraging- - - 202% ist. “How Many Heat of Each Kind of Live 


Two Questions: eee 
Stock and Poultry do you ewal 2nd. In What Paper did you has paced more Extremely Fast Miles than all the Combined 
see my offer? Picture will be mailed free te Steeckewners. get Bares ee the World's Mistory. 


ANSWER TWO QUESTIONS FOR THIS SPLENDID PICTURE. I DO NOT BELIEVE YOU WOULD TAKE 610.00 for the 
Pieture I will sead you Free if you could not secure another copy. Write me at once and ANSWER QUESTIONS and the — 
Picture is yours FREE. Over Two Million Farmers and Steckowners have written me for a Dan Pateh Picture. 


M. W. SAVAGE - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


OR, INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD CO., Minneapolis 


FRE 244-Page 1912 Poul 


Guide-- Your CopyIs Rea 


Raise poultry—but do it right! Be dead sure you start with the right too/s and the 
right methods; then there is good money for you in Poultry. Our Big 1912 Poul- 


try Guide is the best Free Book ever published on this subject and is invaluable to 


either professional or amateur poultry raisers. Send for it today and learn all about the world famous 


CYPHER S INCUBATORS 


and BROODERS 


Our Big 244-Page Free Book also gives a//the facts 
about our great $1000 Poultry Raisers’ Prize Con- 
test in which Cash prizes will be distributed to those 
sending in the dest reports of their individual suc- 


Dan Has Broken World Records 14 Times, 
Dag Is also Leading 2:10 Sire of (he World for his age. 
Sire of **Dazzle Patch” the Greatest Speed Marvel 
of the World’s History, which paced a half mile ia 


fifty-nine seconds, and one-eighth of a mile in 
thirteen seconds, a 1:44 Clip, when only 28 months 
od, in 1911, Also Pearl Patch 4 year trial 2104, 
Some of Dan’s Colts will be Champion Trotters as 
well as Pacers. Why not Raise or Buy One? 
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This wonderful Cyphers Company’s ‘‘Poultry 
Growers’ Guide for 1912"’ contains 244 pages 
of great interest and practical benefit to chicken 
raisers. Nota dull moment from cover to cover! 








CYPHERS COMPANYS | 
POULTRY GROWERS’ 





cesses in poultry raising; also tells fully about the 





Pictures, facts, figures, etc., fully explaining the GUIDE 
very latest improved methods of succeeding with Cyphers Company’s Special Help Service—Co-oper- FOR 
poultry. ation by personal letters, hulletins, ed. Our interest 1912 J 








only just begins when we sell youaC yphers Incubator. 


Best in the World - 








Eight Chapters Like These: “ 

















I—How to Get Twi Many Eggs from the Same Num- Free 
berofliess. SC yphers Incubators and Brooders have proved them- A . Bok 

l—The 200-Egg Per Year Hen— How to Produce Her. elves the awor/d’s standard machines. They ar : 
Ill—Large-Sized Eggs in Demand as Well as Lots of Them , a ~abar r y 7? ¢ Reservation 
IV —Mating and Feeding of Fow!ls to Get Fertile Eggs. trouble- proof, fireproof, — insurable, self- regulating, > a COUPON 
V —Selection and Care of Eggs for Successful Hatching. ‘ully uaranteed, CYPHERS INCUBATOR CO 
Vi—Proper Care of Fowis and Chicks With Least Amount fut LE Sos “4 Dept. 51 Buffalo, N. ¥. 
eaiad of a mat ; eo . Don't fail to sen. nd today. for your FREE copy of our mM Gentlemen : Please reserve bgt me 
‘Tl—How to Bre Shicks Properly at the west Cost 5 and send me FREE, without iga 
\ VIlI—Premium-Price Table Poultry and How to Produce It. truly Rreat 244-Page Book today! 7 tion, copy of the first edition of your 
Poultry Growers’ Guide for 1912, and the 


full facts about Cyphers Company Service. 


a yg Incubatcr Com any, Dept. 51 , Buffalo, Se eE 










gf ate . Boston, M Kanses Cty. Me. 
Stores “e Barclay St. 12- 14 Canal St. 3400344 N. Clark St. 317-319 Southwest Blvd. Address 
Oakland, Cal, 1569 Broadway London, England, 121 Finsbury Pavement 





We would not knowingly introduce a dishonest advertiser to our readers any more than we would 
knowingly introduce a thief to our banke 
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Squibs From Our 


Farm Women 


Note: Here-is a new department for 
the farm womien. “Squibs from a Farm- 
er’s Note Book” has been a feature ever 


since the paper started. One farmer 
writes for that. But here We will have 
a feature that will include the choice 


thoughts that come to us from the many 
women who write us letters or contribute 
articles for publication. It is our pur- 
pose to give credit by name or initials, 
unless omission is requested.—Home Cir- 
cle Editor. 

Spring makes its unusual advent when 
women gét the house cleaning germ! 

The girl of today will be the woman of 
another day, so put your best efforts for- 
ward for her benefit. 

Often we get discouraged*when nothing 
but work stares us in the face, then when 
we stop to look at the less fortunate 
beings than we are, we work all the 
harder to make a good showing. 

A home is always recognized as oc- 
cupied by a woman, for there is always 
a pretty garden, pretty flowers, a few 
trees, perhaps an arbor and a few shady 
nooks for reading, etc., and pretty vines. 
Over a sunny window there is a pleasant 
picture that pleases the eye. 

It used to be the case that women had 
nuch extra work, but now with all the 
modern improvements so much labor is 
saved that it is a pleasure to see them 
ittending to their daily duties. 

\Voman always has great influence over 
the household. When the mother is smil- 
og and happy her countenance is mir- 
rored on the faces of her husband and 
children.—C. 

All things 
with a price. 

The fact that many hours must be spent 
in the kitchen, and some unpleasant work 
done there, is the best argument for hav- 
ing the room bright and cheery. Let's 
have all the sunshine possible and a pretty 
picture or a flowering plant. 

When housework is put on a scientific 
basis it will rise in dignity and come 
to be regarded as the greatest and best 
of vocations. One may just as certainly 
be “called” to darn stockings or cook a 
wholesome dinner as to write a book or 
preach a sermon, and it is always dis- 
astrous to neglect a “calling.” 


worth having are bought 


Organization is the law of the uni- 
verse; it should also be the law of the 
household 


After one has washed the dishes from 


one to twenty-five years it is not neces 
sary to give one’s whole mind to the 
operation. Trust the dish mop to your 


hands and rest your mind with a beauti- 
ful thought or the memory of a bit of 
choice scenery or a picture you have liked. 

Tt has been said that if men had to do 
the work in the kitchen the kitchen would 

reconstructed. 

[he old doctor’s prescription: “Don't 
stand when you can sit; don’t sit when 
you can lie down,” is worthy of a second 
thought from most farm wives and moth- 
ers. There won't be enough of the “cans” 
to make you lazy. 

A boy's definition of nutritions food— 
“Did not cost much and had no taste.” 

If lard fat is run through the food 
chopper or sausage mill it means a big 


saving in time and lard, and very few 
racklings. 

Love is sometimes measured by the 
way the socks are darned and the buttons 
kept in place.—F. N 

If the unusual never happened we 
would need no reserve power. 


Don't wring table linens with a clothes 
wringer as it is almost impossible to 
iron the wrinkles out. It is better to use 
the hands. 

Starched clothes are easier to iron and 
look nicer if dampened with hot water 

The good man should go forth to work 
refreshed and invigorated by good food, 
properly cooked.—J. H. R. 

& & & 

Cowards die many times before their 





!Atlantic Coast Line 





THE SENSATION OF 1912 






















| HAVE 
batore. tor I = 

five years than other 
man in the business. M tents 
have always enabled me to builda 


better incubator than other manu- 
facturers cannot ach. My 


for the 
best. There is ne comparison be- 
tween Stahl's Excelsior a the other incuba 














performance. 


buy your incubator, It contains 
andj tells you why. 


446 Oak St. 


HERE’S 520 


To $45 


"Galloway. ” 


WANTED 


You and 9 or more 

Ship to waite tor my 
P vw ‘or m 

special er— based 


long service 


separators in every 
community. My prices 
are such as to make 
sure of the business, 
Answer quick. 


not found anywhere else. 





t The best is always t me Ghenposs in the 
od. Stah!'s Excelsior is beet both in construc 
tion and 


Send for My Free Book 


“Poultry Raising for Profit” before = 


GEO. H. STAHL 


Quincy, lil. 


Victor Sitts, of Holt, Mich., writes: 
peice cn your separator that is right, and I will say that I saved from §25 

© $30 by ordering from you. I will always have words of praise for the 
Let me show you how much 
I just want a chance to show you a cold cash saving of $20 to $45 on 
the cream separator you need. And I want to grove that you'll get a 
better separator at this bi 
pay agent or dealer the h 
No separator made can beat Galloway’s 
Bath-in-Ofl Cream ~- gan for easy 
turning, close skimming, quick 


WRITE! 


—long guarantee, ae 
satisfactory, all backed by my $25, 
will open your eyes to 

My Free Catalog j7" open your eves to 
vantages of a Galloway separator and give you valuable Dai 
Also my new catalog on Galloway's general 
Wm. Galloway, Pres., THE WM. GALLOWAY 
193AK Galloway Station, Waterloo, lowa 








Stahi’s Excel- 
sior Incubator 


Exclusive Stahi Features 
Gupematic Egg-turning De- 
ce. 








Thermometer on Top — al- 
ways readable. 

Lamp Cannot Explode. 

Improved Thermostat, or 
Heat Regulator — newer 
and better than any other. 

The Stahl] Excelsior Heating 
System is the only system 
by which all parts of egg 
chamber are heatedevenly 














From Galloway 


“For quality you certainly make a 
I can save for you. 


saving than if yuu 
h prices they ask. 













and get the proof 
—the low price— 
3 to 9days free trial 
+" return it if not 
Bank Bond. 


Information 


COMPANY 








FOR INFORMATION AS TO LANDS IN | 
(T]T| The Nation’s 
Garden Spot- 


i THAT GREAT FRUIT AND TRUCK 
| GROWING secrioN— 
along the 











RAILROAD 


[= Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
, Alabama and Florida, a ” 
UTTEBUR Mecor, a.a'tacctote 
or ori 
Alabama, Geo rag me and the Carol ioc 
Jac ksonville, la. Wilmington, N. C. 

















A WEEK 


AGENTS -$45: 


Mend all leaks instantly © patucam, bet cute tags, Gn, eape, 
cooking utensils, ete. Ne heat, solder, 






Se, postpaid. 
Collette Mfg. Co., Box 160 Amsterdam, ¥.Y. 





WE OFFER + King for's oa 48 carte 








> TRAVEt ING 


Re ee Oe 


AND SALESWOMEN EARN FROM $s.900 
To 000 A YEAR AND THEIR 
We will teach you to bean —- Ma 
man or Saleswoman by mail in eight weeks and 
our Free Emp! 
to secure & position where you can earn 
good wages while you learn Practical Sales- 
manship. We cannot begin to supply the ye 
for our students, If you want to enter 
pele. most independent profession in the world, write today 
r our handsome free catalog, ‘‘A Knight of the Grip,”’ 
also testimonial letters from hundreds of students we have 
recently placed in po oes i —- ¢ list of positions now open 
and full particulars one offer we sre now meking 
new students. dress our nearest office, Dept. 145 
NATIONAL ceapeannere TRAINING ASSOCIATION 


CHICAGO, REW TORK, KANSAS CITY, SEATTLE, MEW ORLEANS, TORONTO 












i912 ATCO MOTORCYCLES 
REBUILT USED a IB oe 


Big Bargain 
AuteTradingCo., Ine.Pittsburg, Pa. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 








) and big Jewelry Catalog absolute- 

Enclose 10c to cover postage, packing, ete. 

Stone has cut, size and flash of $100 diamond. Puzzles 
experts. (has. Camings & Co. Wholesale Jewelers, Chicago 


Wid GENUINE ARABIAN DIAMOND 
{PPmEE. Eos 
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ROR 
The Noisy Oliver 


By Elliott Flower 


Continued from last month 


Ee 


Oakes made a hurried mental 1 view 
of the situation. Bill was popularly sup- 
posed to have fired his brother’s.bouse, 
but the clan would stand together against 
all outsiders and settle their person:! 
differences later. This explained Bill's 
action, but it did not necessarily indicate 
that Dan was on cordial terms with his 
brother. 

Somewhat pale, but with no other 
trace of the anxiety he felt, Oakes waik- 
ed down the street until] directly oppo- 
site the saloon, and then crosed over, 
followed by the crowd at a respectful 


distance. His idea was to approach 
openly, so that his peaceftl intentio. 
could not be misunderstood, but ae might 
have saved himself the trouble. It never 
occurred to Dan that this city man might 
lock for him, and the first intimation he 


had of his presence was when he walked 
in the door. Oakes extended the revrol- 
ver, but to the front. 
“Mr. Dan Oliver?” he said inquiring- 
ly, fer there were several in the saloon. 
“That's me,” said Dan, instantly alert. 
“Here is your brother's gun,” remaré- 


ed Oakes quietly. “I had to take it 
away from him.” 
“What!” cried Dan. “Whose gun?” 
“Rill’s, I think,” replied Oakes. 


“You took Bill’s gun away from him!” 
“I’m sorry, but I had to do it. Ha 
stuck it in my face. So I thought I’d 
better give it to you.” 
For a moment Dan seemed undecided 


what to do or say. Then he laughed 
beisterously. 

“You toek Bill’s gun away from 
him!” he repeated. “Was Bill tryin’ to 


make out he was a bad man?” 

“He said he was the worst 
bunch.” 

Dan grew serious, almost angry, in a 
moment. 

“Tradin’ on my reputation aga.n!” he 
exclaimed. “He's goin’ to cet killed do- 
in’ that some day. Jest because his 
name’s Oliver he tainks he can scare 
folks. Did you kick him?” 

“Why, no.” 

“I’m sorry ‘bout that,” said Dan te- 
gretfully. “He ought to he kicked. But 
you took his gun awsay—took Lill’s cun 
away!” He laughed again. “Well, 
you're good enough to shake hands with 
Dan, anyhow, an’ yeur? my guest here 
in Ham’den. Nobody fools with m 
guests very much. What'll you have? 

Oakes took the hand aad a drink, al- 
though the latter was much like liquid 
fire; and, while they were drink'ng, Bill 
slipped in by a back door. 

“Dan,” said Bill, before he saw Oakes. 

Dan turned on his brother sharp'y. 

“Where's your gun?” he demanded. 

“Why, Dan—” 

“You white-livered rat!” 
Dan, as he produced the volver, 
“brcke” it and extracted the carrie. 
“You been makin’ out you’re me, an’ Jet- 
tin’ your gun be took away! That hurts 
me!” He handed the empty revolver to 
his brother. “You don’t need nothin’ in 
it. You’re only a bluff, anynow. ‘Yon 
ain't satisfied with burnin’ my 4,0use, but 
you gct to make out you're me!” 


in the 


interrupted 


By this time Bill had récoghized 
Oakes. 

“Why, Dan,” he protested, “that fel- 
ler—” 


“He’s my friend,” declared Dan. “Any- 
body that mixes up with him has got 
to settle with me. Hear that, every- 


body! I stand for him.” He turned on 
his brother again. “An’ he took your 
gun away! MHe’s all right. He’s an 


Oliver, an’ you ain't. Nobody took his 
gun away, an’ he didn’t make out he was 
me, either. Go back home, Bil!.” 


There could be no greater humiliation 
than this; there could be no more dead- 
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l iy insult. And having thus contemptu- 
ously disposed of his brother, Dan turned 


his back on him. No other would have. 
dared to do so, fearing Bill's knife, but 
Dan’s was the dominant spirit. Bill 


slunk away. 

“I’m comin’ over to talk to you friend- 
ly after a bit,” said Dan to Oakes. 
“You're all right. You took Bill’s gun 
away.” 

Oakes went back to the hotel to await 
the pleasure of the autocrat, and also to 
watch out for Bill. He was not dis- 
posed to place too much confidence in 
Dan's assurance that no one would dare 
interfere with him. Bill might be a 
coward. but he had been frightfully hu- 
miliated and might seek a sneaking re- 
venge on the man he held responsible. 
Then, too, Oakes realized that Bill's 
mistake really had been one of judg- 
ment: he had been deceived by the out- 
ward appearance of gentleness and peace, 
and consequently had been guilty of 
carelessness. 

Bill, however, did not 
~and neither did Dan. 
watchful, waited until dinner, dined 
with his back to the wall, and spent the 
afternoon in his little, shabby, uncom- 
fortable room. It was not pleasant, this 
waiting and watching for—an uncer- 
tainty. If Dan drank too much he might 
fotget his peaceful intentions; but he 
could not forget Bill. There were other 
Ulivers in town, too, and they might not 
take Dan's view of the insult to their 
brother. The nervous. strain had 
brought Oakes again to the consideration 
of the best method of -leaving ‘town, when 
he had a call from the proprietor of the 
tavern. 

“Dan wants to see you,” 
prietor. 

“Where 

“In jail,” 

“What!” 

“They got 
prietor. “They 
for a long time, 


come near him 
Oakes, ever 


said the pro- 


is he?” asked Oakes. 

said the proprietor. 

cried Oakes. 

him,” explained the pro- 
been goin’ to get him 
an’ they done it at last. 


him over to 
was a chance 


this mornin, an’ hustled 
the next county afore there 
for a rescue.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me before?” 

“We don’t do much talkin’ when the 
Olivers are in town. Bill went homie, 
but the others didn’t. Dan sent back, for 
you to come over.” 

Dan in jail proved to be a very dif- 
ferent man from Dan at large. He had 
not lost his nerve, so far as his bearing 


toward his captors was concerned, but 
he was subdued and despondent. 

“They got me,” he said, “an’ they 
ain't goin’ to give me a show. They're 
goin’ to put me through quick. All 1 
want is a chance.” 

“What kind of a chance?” asked 
Oakes. 

“A lawyer,” explained Dan. 


“Can't you get a lawyer?” 
Dan took some change from his pocket 


and counted it out in the palm of his 
hand. There was just two dollars and 
seventeen cents 

“That's all I got in the world.” he 


said. “You can’t get a lawyer for that.” 

“Won't the court appoint a lawyer?” 

“Oh, yes,” wearily, “an’ the lawyer 
the court picks out won't dare try to 
really get me off. They'd run him out 
if he did. They don’t want me loose, 
an’ they ain't goin’ to give me a show to 
get loose. I got to have a lawyer that 
don’t live near here. It ain’t likely to 
do any. good, but I want a fair show!” 
he declared desperately. “Now, you're a 
white man. You tock Bill's gun away.” 
Dan seemed unable to forget this, and it 
was the one ray of light in the gloom. 
He laughed at the recollection. “Bill 
burned my house,” he went on. “It ain’t 
right to make you pay me for what the 
fam'ly does, an’ I was comin’ over to 
tell you so. First I was goin’ to make 
you pay; then you took Bill’s gun away, 
an’ I see I was wrong, an’ you an’ me 
would have fixed it. up easy. But they 
got me—took six men an‘ a:surprise to 
do it—an’' I got to.have a lawyer. You 





Took him by surprise after you left him] 
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ain't mean enough to let a man be put} 


through without a show.’ 

Oakes, sitting on the only chair in 
the cell, looked at the disconsolate figure 
on the edge of the bunk and was truly 
sorry for. him. He might be a “bad 
man” in one way, but he was not so 
bad in others. He was certainly brave 
—the really brave member of the family, 
doubtless—and he spoke like a personal- 
ly honest man. There cou'd be no doubt 
that he had committed offenses against 
the law, and no doubt he deserved to 
be where he was, but he was without 
friends in this place at this critical. mo- 
ment. Furthermore, while he might not 
be able to collect on the policy he held, 
the only safe thing to do was to get pos- 
session of that policy. 

“If I provide a lawyer for you, will 
you surrender the policy?’ Oakes fina!ly 
asked. 

For answer Dan took the policy from 
his pocket and passed it over without 
question. 

“You're a man,” he said. “You'll do 
what you say. There's the policy. Get 
me a good lawyer.” 

Oakes shook hands with him and left, 
earrying the policy and leaving only an 
implied promise that he would secure a 
lawyer. But the circumstances made 
that promise as binding as any oath he 
could have taken. 

“They”! land me, anyhow,” was Dan’s 
parting remark, “but I'll feel better over 
havin’ a lawyer to see that they don’t 
play any tricks on me. I want it done 
proper.” 

A few weeks later Oakes got a letter, 
written by the penitentiary chaplain and 
signed with a scrawly “Dan.” 

“That Knoxville lawyer did the best 
he could,” it read, “but they got me. I 
knew they would. THe is a good lawyer 
just the same. He got me off with five 
years, and they had it fixed to give me 
twenty.” 

On the books of the company appears 
an entry something like this: “To set- 
tlement of loss, one hundred and fifty 
dollars attorney's fee.” 

“And it was a good job, in view of 
the circumstances,” was the comment of 
Deckler. “Cheap enough.” 

“Yes,” returned Oakes dryly. “If I 
had happened to mix up with the quiet 
Oliver first, instead of with the yelling 
Oliver, it would have cost you more than 
that to ship me back here for burial. 
However, I have again had it demon- 
strated that. the danger from a man is in 
inverse proportion to the amount of 
noise he makes. Still, [I hope you 
haven’t any more Oliver risks.” 
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Home Problems from a New Stand- 
point.—Caroline L. unt; cloth. $1. 
Changes in our mode of living, both with- 
in and without the home, have brought 
new problems.to the home makers of 
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jects considered: More Life for Women, 
More Life for the Household Employee, 
More Joy in Mere Living, More Pleasure 
for the Producer of Household Stuff, 
More Conscience for the Consumer. 

Progress in the Household.—Lucy 
Salmon. A series of sketches on the fol- 
lowing subjects: Education in the House- 
hold, The Relation of College Women to 
Domestic Science, Put Yourself in Her 
Place, Our Kitchen. The Woman’s Ex- 
change. An excellent book written by one 
who has made a deep study of home eco 
nomics. Price $1.10, 
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X. A BETTER SOCIAL LIFE ON THE FARM. 

We have been exceedingly slow in re- 
alizing the socia] needs of our children 
and haye allowed chance situation to de 
termine the matter for us. The city and 
the rural.communities present a striking 
contrast in this respect. I do not see 
how both can possibly be right, while 
there is much to support the opinion that 
both are wrong. That is to say. in the 
city community the majority of the chil- 
dren are allowed to spend too much time 
in the company of others. As a result, 
they take on social manners and customs 
in a mere formal way and by far too early 
for the good of their character-develop- 
ment. The city ripens young life too fast. 
It produces the manners and refinements 
of adult life before the child becomes ma- 
tured meptally. In the ordinary rural 
community there is not enough &ocial ex- 
perience for the young, and hence, a cer- 
tain amount of crudeness, awkwardness 
and lack of refinement tends to linger per- 
manently in the character. 

What seems necessary therefore, is the 
establishment of a social life which will 
be a compromise between the excess of 
the city and the deficit of the country. So 
far as I am aware, very little has been 
achieved in the matter of establishing just 
such a social order in the rural commun- 
ities as will tend to develop the lives of 
the boys and girls in an ideal way. I am 
myself not certain as to just how this 
ideal juvenile society should be construct- 
ed Nevertheless, an attempt will be 
made to sketch in this paper a working 
plan therefor. 

What especially needs to be thought of 
In. the development of any normal young 
life is the problem of rounding out the 
character on all sides. There are certain 
fundamental character-forming experi- 
ences and disciplines; such as work, play, 
recreation, and socia] intercourse. Many 
parents seem to be possessed of the idea 
that they can develop their children 
through play and social training alone 
Others seem to believe that hard work 
and plenty of it is all that is necessary 
for the deyelopment of a substantial char- 
acter in fhe young. Still others appear 
to allow Pheit boys and girls to roam at 
will and*tg indulge them only in the recre- 
ative exneriences. But how indefensible 
the idea.that anyone should try to find 
permanent joy and satisfaction through 
recreatiye experiences without first hav- 
ing had a taste of work and the respon- 
sibilities ‘that pertain thereto 

So, dgain, I contend that there is a 
happy miean between the overwork and 
the abaetice of social experience so com 
mon inithe farming communities and the 


provement of the social life of the neigh- 
borhood would mean not only a better 
community in which to live, but also an 
increase of wealth. 

It can be shown, for example, that the 
establishment of a modest rural church to 
be used also as a socia) and literary cen- 
ter will raise the price o1 the farm land 
thereabout from $> w $10 an acre. That 
is to say, the actual outlay of money is 
almost certain to be returned four-fold 
or more within a year after the improve- 
ment has been brought about. 

2. After coming together upon an 
agreement that a social center shall be 
established and a building either pro- 
vided or erected, the second question is 
that of the plan and purpose of the build- 
ing. In the ideal case, this building con- 
tains an ample audience room for religious 
services, and occasional lectures; a large 
well lighted basement with a cement floor, 
suitable for a dining hall, for social games 
on the part of the young people, and for 
various other practical purposes; a kitch- 
en department in one end of the base- 
ment provided with small, inexpensive 
utensils for preparing and setting out a 
community lunch or dinner; an extra side 
room or two wherein may be kept a smal] 
community library and wherein certain 
small organizations may meet as occasion 
demands. 

8. In this ideal community building 
there could be held the ordinary religious 
services on Sunday, including preaching 
and Sunday school. The commission plan 
of organization is meeting with success in 
some places. For the sake of harmony, 
certain lines are obscured. A committee 
of three, each one perhaps a member of 
a different church, will be appointed to 
secure ministerial talent from the nearby 
cities, and to look after the management 
of the other mutual affairs. The Sun- 
day school -will be conducted also along 
nonsectarian lines and every member of 
the neighborhood, young or old, will be 
made to feel a vital interest in it. 





borhood vote to come together at this 
central place not less frequently than one 
afternoon each month, that they come 
nrepared to take lunch together and to 
meet simultaneously in their several so- 
cial, literary and economic groups, and 
that they allow an hour or two for in- 
formal social intercourse. 

In addition to the regular church and 
Sunday school organizations, there should 
be a young people's society that would 
meet perhaps at one time as a religious 
body, at other stated occasions as a lit- 
erary organizstion and on still others as 
a purely social gathering. Then there 


lack of ‘work and the extreme social ex-Sshould be the sewing society of the wom- 


citement that so often obtains in the life 
of the eity children. 
A SOCIAL CENTER NEEDED. 

What I very much desire and hope to 
see is that there he established in every 
rural community a center for the social 
life. This thing is being done very suc- 
-essfully in a few scattering places and 
gives ppomise of realization in hundreds 
of othegs. Plans are being definitely laid 
by tho who have studied and investi- 
gated e rural situations in a careful 
wavy. with a view of rehabilitating the 
social life there. Following is an out- 
line of.a plan that seems vry promising 
in resyits: 

1 irst of all a building is needed. A 
rural dhurch with a number of adjuncts 
s the ideal, but the rural school house 
might he made to sunnly the need, at 
least temporarily. I wish it were pos- 
sible ta bring more directly to the atten- 








en: the economic society of the men; the 
parent’s club containing the two elements 
just named; and the farmers’ institute 
which may meet as one body when the 
interests of men and women are both 
considered on the program, or as separate 
bodies for men and women when such 
seems advisable. 

4. In connection with the building 
there should be provided the means and 
|apparatus for indulging the play instincts 
|of the children. A grove should be planned 
|if none already exists, and swings, see- 
saws, sliding chutes, and other such sim- 
ple devices should be obtained, the pur- 
pose being to see that no faction or ele- 
ment of the entire community be slighted 
in the provision for the social needs of 
the people. 

There is no good reason why the chil- 
dren might not play together for an hour 
either before or after the church and Sun- 
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Made for hard wear, yet not 
heavy or clumsy looking. For 
strength, wearing quality and 
comfort, demand MAYER HON- 
ORBILT WORK SHOES—you will 
get the most for your money. 


WARNING—Look for the Mayer 
Trade Mark on the sole—if your 
dealer cannot supply you, write to us. 


We make Mayer Ilonorbilt Shoes 
for men, women and children, in- 
cluding “Leading Lady” and 
“Special Merit” brands; also 
“Yerma Cushion’, 
“Martha Washing- 
re Comfort Shoes.” 


F. Mayer Boot & Shoe Co., 
Milweukee, Wisconsin 
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apparent objection to the plan of having 
the young people reorganize themselves 
into a social party at the end of the hour 
which closes their religious program. 

5 Much thought should be given to 
the matter of making this social center a 
place of great attractiveness. Shade aud 
ornamental trees may be set out, the build- 
ing may be carefully located and con- 
structed with the thought of ample light 


and sanitation. 


various rooms equipped with substantial 
furniture and all kept fresh and bright 


with an occasional cleaning and repaint- 


ing. 

Finally, it may be urged that the big- 
gest thing in the rural community 1s not 
the big crop of corn or wheat or the ex- 
cellent breeds of live stock. Important 
as these things are, the great concern of 
the community should be the development 
of sterling character in the lives of the 
growing boys and girls and the cleanness 
and integrity of the personalities of ev- 
ervone within the neighborhood limits. To 
fondly during the hours of care and toil. 
thoughts of all will go frequently and 
that end let this social center be devel- 
oped into a place toward which tke 
Let it be made a place of thought of 
which will forever impart a full measure 
of good cheer, of contentment and of 
honest courage to the mind of every mem- 
ber of the society thereabout. Let it be 
a place so ordered and arranged that 
things sacred and divine may reach down 
to the things often thought of as very 
common-place and mean and exalt the 
latter to their true and proper place. 

Lastly, let it be earnestly desired and 
planned for that every heart in the rural 
community shall be rekindled with a liv- 
ing fire of enthusiasm in behalf of the 
general improvement, of interest in the 
things that are hich and divine, and of 
affection and good will toward all in the 
community. Let this order of things be 
drought about in the rural neighborhood, 
{ say, and the social experiences of the 
young people will naturally become of 
such a nature as to develop them into 
men and women of great worth and 
efficiency. 

And now, Mr. Farmer, whiie the fore- 
going. advanced state of affairs is coming 
to pass, plan and provide carefully that 
your boys and girls have every possible 
advantage of a. social nature that the 
community life will afford. After decid- 
tne what the need is, supply it even. if 
the cost be heavy. and thus invest some 
of your money in the interest-bearing 
manhood and womanhood of the future. 

Note: This is the last article of this 
series. Prof. McKeever has called atten- 
tion to many very vital matters that 
farmers should heed. 

¢ ¢ ¢ 
Listen! Housewives. 

When cleaning the stove with a stove 
brush or wiping it with a cloth, slip a 
small paper sack oyer the hand. You 
can take hold of the brush or cloth 
just as easily and when you get the stcve 
cleaned your hand Will be just as clean 
as when you began. 

Dusting should be done with a damp 
cloth to do any good. The cloth does 
not want to be very wet—just put it in 
warm water, wring it out as dry as pos- 
sible and hang up ‘by the fire until it 
is nearly dry. This way it will take 
up the dust well and not leave streaks 
on the furniture as a damper cloth might. 

If the lamp chimneys are not very 
dirty have some boiling water in the tea- 
kettle, hold the chimneys over the spout 
until steamed and wipe with a soft cloth. 
This is much easier and makes the chim- 
neys look brighter than when washed. 

When you are cooking sour fruits such 
as plums or cherries try putting in a lit- 
tle soda when the fruit begins to cook. 


The walls may be dec- 
orated with appropriate paintings. The 





ey 
oy 


Right here where grapefruit alone is yield- 
ing a return on the money invested that will simply 
open a northerner’s eyes! This county alone, as the 
U, S. Government report shows, produces over 
$680,000 worth of grapefruit in a year. Can you 
wonder that North Tampa is universally known as a 
most remarkable grapefruit distr ct, and that many a 
winter-weary northerner is living like a prince— 

Right here where fruit, vegetables and 
poultry thrive so abundantly; several big crops of fruit 
and vegetables every year! Turn to the big double 
page in our book on Florida (the coupon will bring it, 
free) and read “What you can do with a single acre 
in Hillsboro county, Florida.” This shows you just 
what you can raise here most profitably, tabulates the 
average yield of each crop, shows actual cost of clear- 
ing, planting and harvesting; and even includes a 
valuable calendar of dates fer planting and'market- 
ing. With this accurate information before you, you 
can select any number of crops that will yield youa 


princely income— 

Right here where ht railroad stations 
are already on our North Tampe tract, three impor- 
tant railroads cross it, and Uncle om gine daily free 
delivery of mail. Get.the point? Practically a str 
burbao proposition, but at couatry acreage prices. 
Socially, from the investment standpoint, and ‘from 
that of a constant hungry market, these features are 
invaluable to*you., Tampa, already over 50,000 
population, is shut off by Tampa Bay from southward 
growth—its logical! trend is right toward our town- 
sites. That's why it’s a case of buy now if you want to 
live like a prince— 

Right here where hunting and fishing in 
this sportsman’s paradise add their zest to the joys 
of outdoor work and outdoor life—to say nothing of 
their contrast to the meat bills of the shivering, strug- 
gling north! 

Your money back if you want it. Take ample 
time for investigation, but make your reservation 
first, while the best land is available to choose from. 
The terms we will offer you are a striking evidence 
of our policy of satisfying every buyer through 
and through. 

These letters from Your future neighbors 
tell the story. When we send you our free Florida Book 
we'll enclose full copies, if you like, so you can get 
the benefit of their experience. Then,if you wish.we 
can give you the addresses of hundreds of happy 
purchasers, many of whom have already moved to 
their new North Tampa homes. 





and Libe Like a 


on a thriving fruit or truck farm all your own wit 
ing distance of the swiftly growing city of Tampa itself. 

Right here in Hilisboro County, heart of Florida’s Grapefruit Belt, where you 
can pick out a model 10-acre farm for $1.00 an acre per month—that’s only three 
and one-third cents a day on each acre, less than a single northern carfare! 

Right here in this beautiful Tampa suburb, where soil, climate, water, schools» 
churches, transportation to local and northern markets—where all these vital features 


are exceedingly inviting, enjoyable and favorable. ally tr 
your purchase is made purely as an investment or for the sake of living like a prince, 


Now’s your chance to give yourself and your folks a fresh {| 
start in life. Florida is full of happy, prosperous land-owners—many__ E 
new settlers from the north—who are meeting with such success,” : 
they're utterly at a loss to know why you persistinshiveringand . j 

slaving away in the crowded, rent-paying north. . 





Come to 
Florida 


Prince 


neasy walk- 


And this is equally true whether 


Here’s one letter, unsolicited from a settler on our 
North Tampa tract: Stemper, Fla., January 6th, 1912 
“IT have been here now for eight months and am 
well pleased with the location—only wish there was 
more land near which I could get, for | can see no 
reason why this land is not a first-class investment. 
I have been here long enough to know that one can 
get big returns from this land if they are willing to 
work for it. I would not exchange my land here for 
any | have seen. ‘Wishing you success, ! remain 
Yours respectfully, J. W. BAKER ' 

Listen to what the Mayor of Tampa Writes: 

“I consider the property of the North Tampa Lana 
Company to be worth all they are asking for it, and | 
also consider it adapted to growing grapefruit. 
oranges, etc. ‘Itis conveniently near Tampa, is dry 
and healthy. I have recently purchased some land in 
the same section myself. , 

And here’s the judgment of a Railroad President, 
the head of the Tampa and Gulf Coast Railway, ré- 
garding our land: ; 

“In buying this large tract, the North Tampa Land 
Company has, in my opinion, acquired the very best 
lands in South Florida. Located’so very near 
Tampa itself, thesé are beyond doubt the best prope 
ties now being offered to settlers. 1 know of no lands 
so splendidly adapted to growing grapefruit, oranges 
and all kinds of citrus fruits. | feel this section of al} 
the country, with its excellent transportation, its good 
roads and nearness to the city will populate itself 
rapidly. Both my railroad and my _ mill company 
will extend the North Tampa Land Company every 
facility at our command.” 

**My extensive Florida tripand my investigation of 
the 40 acres p from you,”’ writes Mr. L. F, 
Meyers of 5914 Winchester Ave., Chicago, “con- 
vince me your tract is the very best it’s possible to 
buy. I’m more than pleased.” 

**Merchandise right here in our gen- 
eral store,” writes Dr. W: "J. Hood, y 
of Stemper, Fla. (one of our thriving / 
towns),is cheaper. than in the North. 

My new cottage is half completed. This 
place looks very promising." * 

But you'll want to ry the 
whole of these letters— a: pee 
hungry, home-hunting ian, they re a: 
full of help and wnlleewbent as a 


Florida grapefruit is of juice! + Y} 











Don’t let your chance slip past 
you, this time! Send us TODAY (protect- 
ed by our money-back guarantee) your 





remittance for $1.00 per acre on as many 


It will take away the sharp, sour taste|acres as you think you want. Or fillin 
and you will not need to use so much/and mail the attached money-bag coupon. 


sugar. 


It entitles you, as a reader of Successful 


If pop corn does not pop readily try| Farming, to one of the most accurate, 
moistening it before putting it in the/ interesting, up-to-the-minute books on 
popper. Sprinkle a little water over the/ Piorida ever published. 


shelled corn and mix up with the hand. 
If it does not pop then put it in a ve 





North Tampa Land Co. 
Building CHICAGO 


dry, warm place for a few days.—M. | 1124 Commercial Notional Bank 


THIS COUPON MEANS 
FoR YOU-CUP IT 
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CHICAGO, ILL 
book about FLORIDA D. 
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Rovat Leatuer Rocker 






Covered in Best 
Royal Leather 


Look at the 
icture;, doesn t 
biskockeriook 
inviting with 
a h, broad, 
pely Dack 
and deep roomiy 
spring sest’ its 
made to lastfor- 
ever, and its 
wide arms, sup- 
ported by fix 
pathy turned 
smooth spin- 
dies, and mass 
ive frontcarved 
sts, give it 
be exclusive 
ness and style 
that cannot be bad in any other rocker 
Frame thoroughly seasoned oak, high golden anid glore 
Onisb. Best anality Black Royal Leatber; ¥ orkman-!ip 
Grst-class. Price but 63.55 makes it the bigge=t barxain 
€ver offered. We can afford such values 
because we own our own timber lands, saw Fat 
mills, factories and salesrooms, Money cA ve 
pa If it is not worth double. Send for our 
e FREE cash catalogue of Furniture. 
ows. Curtains, ete. Learn at once how much cheaper and 
tter you can buy for cash direct from the manufacturers. 
renave ou all extra profits. Write NOW ; better etill, 
XS for this comfortable rocker. Order ad —_ 
ber 670, Address 


Lincola- Leonard & Co., 4642 W. 37th Street, Chicago 


peney Work Outfit 




































This beautiful outfit is the best bargain ever offered to 
those interested in embroidery. It contains 1 corset 
over; one 18-inch centerpiece; Perforating outfit includ 
ing: Ladies’ entire suit, belt, collars, Jabot, cuffs, hand 
kerchief, calendar, sprays, baby cap, dress, kimono, one 
complete a!phabet, and many other designs. Included ; 
outfit Is a cake of Superior Stamping Preparation, a Dis- 
tributor, and full and explicit directions. 

My Offer: Willsend, prepaid, this outfit for 4 
l-year subscriptions at 25c each, or two 3-year 
sr bscriptions at 50c each. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher Successful Farming, Des Moines, le 














Beautiful Guest Towel No. 32) 
4 k 
Io » 2 he @) 
PONE RD 
~Wo Veo Vewe 
DON 


Towel designs are always welcome. The one illustrated 
above is very simple and is arranged for the introduction 
ofany preferred initiai. making the gifteven more per 
sonal in character than if embroidered with a design 
a. ne. This beaatiful design is staraped on huck toweling 


size 8x27 and requires only a smell amount of work to 


be tiaished. Special Offer: We will send you this beauti 


ful hack Towel by mal! postpaid if you send us Sec for | 
Add: eas 


ne 3 year subscription to Successfu! Farming. 


E T Meredith, Publisher Seccessfa! Farming, Des Moines tows 





It costs only a one cent postal card 
to answer any advertisement in Suc- 
cessful Farming and you will get many 
dollars worth of information. 


| Give the Boy a Chance 





Give the boy of your home a corner of 
your farm that he may plant it to what- 
ever he chooses. It will encourage him 
anc give him an inclination to stay on 
the farm and be a farmer like his father. 

The boy is a great imitator. He looks 
to the ways of his father, and what his 
father does is all right in the son's eyes, 
and worthy of imitation. The father is 
making tracks in the sands of time and 
his son walks in his footsteps; but 
whither do they trend? Do they lead him 
in the naths of right living, whose term- 
inus is success, or do they lead him in 
the way of wrong living, whose end is 
failure? If a father intends his son to 
pe a good farmer he must be an up-to 
date farmer himself, and surely that way 
must his footsteps lead his son if given 
the right encouragement, and an induce- 
ment that will direct his fancies farm- 
ward. 

A boy not only grows in_ strength 
physically, but also mencally, and all the 
little things that have transpired in the 
past and in his growing years, must have 
a tendency in their train to influence his 
| mind, either for the farm or away from 
the farm, in his manhood. 

There are many ways in which you 
may interest your son in farm life. To 
share in your labors is his forte; but 
does he share in some of the proceeds of 
those labors? Does he eat of some of the 
fruit of his own hands? Give the boy a 
chance. A quarter of an acre of ground 
will not be missed from your hundred or 
eighty acres, and it may solve a prob- 
lem for you that is the problem of the 
age, “How to keep the boy on the farm.” 


A boy must have an interest in life. He 
must have his hands on something of his 
own producing, some devices of his own 
ingenious mind. Let him farm a quarter 
of an acre to raise on it whatever he 
chooses, and keep the proceeds for his 
own uses. Let the boy take a farm paper 
in his own name. What an interest he 
will take in it. With what eagerness he 
will wait its coming. He will read the 
pages of his own paper where he will not 
look through the columns of any other. 
Successful Farming is an excellent paper 
for boys as well as for men. It will give 
him inspiration in many ways if he is 
allowed to subscribe for it and have it 
come to him in his own name. It will 
give him many little pointers on how to 
make money in small ways. The articles 
| appe aring in it at the present time, en- 
| titled, “Trapping and Hunting,” would 
‘give him much information valuable to 

trappers, had he the paper now. 

Trapping and selling furs is a money- 
making pursuit at the present time, in 
which hundreds of boys are engaged. It 
is not only a money- -making, but also an 
| exhilarating pursuit. It teaches the boy 
caution and self-reliance. It gives him 

| health, strength and pleasure. 
If you cannot give your boy a plot to 
utilize to his own profit, give him a pig 
jor a calf or half a dozen chickens, al- 
lowing him to increase what he has, ac- 
cording to a fixed agreement. He will 
scan the pages of his paper more closely 
| to learn how to care for his stock to bring 
|his business up to a money-making basis. 

The good of this little indulgence for 
the boy is greater to his benefit and 
yours than you have any idea of. It is 
in this way that farmers are born, or at 
least made. Right here at home on the 
dear old farm is where your boy is being 
moulded into what he is going to be. Be 
sure that the caldron in which the mould- 
| ing process is going on savors strongly of 
| the farm—of your farm. It will come to 
| such a finish, that ravages of time will 
| never dissolve the material, nor wean the 
hoy of the farm.—J. A. Raiser, Lone Oak 
Farm, 


| “Mio, mesear: © 
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MENZ “EASE” UPPERS KEEP SOFT. 

But that isn’t all. Wear a Menz “Ease” for 
your regular every-day work in all sorts of 
weather and they'll satisfy you in three 
otherways. They will fit you like a glove— 
give your feet comfort all the day long—and 
wear like you wantashoeto wear, Always 
look for name on yellow label, 


Ask for 


Catalog No.'39_ 


Illustrates the 
Menz “‘Ease”, all 
heights; amy ih the 
“American 


built to give + 4 
strong, sturdy 





12 years we 
have made only 
4 the Menz “Ease” 
for Men and ‘-~ 










Boys. Theonly 
upper leather we use 
is Menz*‘Ease” 1 
Elk, It's the bestleather 


vice. Its toughness long 
wear will surprise you, and its 
softness will remind you of glove leather. 






























Wm, Galloway Offers 
Chance 


You Your 

T want every ambitious boy over 10 ns 
to se: Ime bis name and address, 

ce 4d will do) so that | can tell a4 — 
& splendid opportunity I've got for yoo. 


I Was A Boy On The Farm 
MES Only 16 yearsago. The first actual money 
1 ever made was from selling water melons | raised, na 
self, for 1c apiece. The next money | earned came 
answering en advertisement, something like this, in "the 
lowa Horvstoad This was the startof my )nees career 
Answering This “Ad” May Start 
Your Business Career 
We want to introduce our pure. genuine and unadulter- 
ated field, farm and seeds in every neighborhood in 
the U S for 192. We need your help. iam not oniy going 
to pay brigbt, ambitious Boys real money, but ve 
Many Splendid Presents 
For Boys who do the best. First prize isa beautifal, 
pure bred Shetland Pony. Second. & valuable 
"Scholarship. including expenses - besides onany 
' ph presente 8 ork aight ener 
a at ‘ofitable. Just tat 
home. Your owe folks need seeds—nearly 
every home in your town will 
help your business grow. 
On A Postal, Just Say: 
“IL want to know more about 
your business offer to Boys.”" 
Write plainly. | will then 


send — FRE 
Beautiful Seed Ca 
























E 
talog — 
new, Son different from all others 
~and my Illustrated Book of Fine Pres- 
ents—with full ietatleol the offer. When 


aed the sition, I 
now he w help you start it'e t. 


Wa... Galloway, Pres., Galloway Bros-Bowmaa Ca. 
‘199 Galloway Station, Waterloo, lows 

























$80 to $185 a Month. 
R. Write for our legal! binding bond w 
place graduates in position sure if ») 
ears of age and mentally and physi- 
cally K. We can quickly ft you for a ty 

paying position no matter where you live, 
re time at home. Learn from 
lroad'men. This is the schoo! 
+by R. R. Managers. Write vow. 
OMicial Ry. School, Gen. Ofice 605 Freeport, Hil. 


im your » 
practical 
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is shipped in a box of double thickness corrugated 





Plastic Stove Lining 


Fits Any Stove 
Square, Round or Warped 






Here is a stove lining of best quality 
fireclay. Comes in soft, plastic bricks 
instead of hard, brittle slabs like ordi- 
nary lining. No matter what the make, 
~~ or condition of your stove, you 
can bend. press or cut this Magic 
Lining to get a perfect 
fit. You then light your 
fire and the clay hard- 
ens, snug and close 
to the iron. so no ashes 
zcan get back of it. 


Plastolining 
Stove Lining 


Feur 
Slabs, $1.00 


paper as shown in che picture, to insure 
arrival in perfect condition. 


Order a box today Shipment day order 
———e =Preceived so you can 











Gx stove atonce. Con- 
tains 4 slabs, each 7 1-2 
in, long, 6 in. high, 11-8 
ir. thick. Shipped by 
ecpress, f. 0. b. Chivago 
o: Now York, price, $1.00. 
Weight, 13 lbs. Over 
30.000 stoves in Chicago 
equipped with Plasto- 
lining. Full directions in package. Any wo- 
man can fiteven a warped stove. We guaran- 
tee satisfaction or money refunded. 3end dol- 
lar bill with order for a box of Plactolining. | 
Send for folder showing facsimile of letters 
from those having used this lining. 
Magic Stove Lining Co., 1807 W. 35th 8t., Chicago 





n be made. 
bon stoel tubing and 
No. 9 wires, so ¢/ pod ge 7 
featees that they can’ 
omtorest,  2ar. 
as numan 


ear accident- 
skill canmakeit. Another fea- 
ture is the automatic iatch that 
wor without adjustment. 
Thereare other superiorities 


08. B. CLAY forite 
after you read about them, I'!| make !t eas: 
to get them. Select style and siz and I" 
snony gates 8 760 Sane. Use them 60 days. 1 
isfied pay my oo ey pee. +o reship at 
may eupense, ans will not ve cost you a 


Write me personally, Jos. B. Clay, Manager. 
IOWAGATECO., 6-th St., Cedar Falls, Ia. 















demand for trainedmen. Earnfrom 
.00 to $150.00 per month. Learn 
all about automobiles in six weeks by 


THE “SWEENEY SYSTEM” 

of practical experience. In our machine 

shop, and on the road 7 learn by 

ence how to repair, drive, demon- 

sell automobiles. ad for free catalog 
and showi 


world. Write today. Now. 
SWEENEY AUTO Scoot. 
1469 Woodland Kansas City, Mo. 


Wanted—Railway Mail Clerks! 
On May 4th Railway Mail Clerk Examinations wil! be held 
everywhere. About 2000 appointments, commencing at 
$800 will be made. Interested readers should write to 
Franklin Institute, T 60, Rochester, N. Y. for sched- 
ule of places and sample questions. 








Let the advertisers know you appre- 
ciate Successful Farming. 





Fashionable Shawl and Hood. 

Continued from page 100 
a spliced stitch (sp. st.) and is used for 
the entire shawl. Make 9 of these 
stitches. Into the 9th st. make 2 do. cr., 
then 1 sp. st., this forms the center back. 
Now. make 2 do. cr. and repeat as be- 
fore, making 9 sp. sts. on the remaining 
side, making 3 do. cr. in the 9th st. Make 
3 ch. st. and turn, on each turn and in 
each side of the center st. in the back, 
make 2 do. cr., this widens 8 st. on each 
row. 

Continue for 20 rows with the white. 
In the same manner make 1 row of blue, 
widening as before. Then 1 row of white 
and 1 row of blue. Then 4 rows of white, 
1 row of blue, 1 row of white, 1 row of 
blue, 2 rows of white. Now make 1 row 
of blue with 1 do. cr. in each st. and 2 
do, cr. in each of the 2 sts. at the back. 
The same for 1 row of white. This com- 
pletes the body of the shawl. 


Start at the lower right hand corner 
and make 1 row of blue sp. st. across 
the top and down the other side of the 
front. Follow this with 1 row of shell 
st. made of white. Make 3 do. cr. in 
each st. and fasten to the next st. with 
a half st 


For the fringe, cut the threads 8 inches 


long, knotting 2 threads in each at. 
across the bottom of the shawl and cut 
even when finished. If desired, a cord 


could be made of ch. sts. with tassels at 
the ends, for tying at the neck. 

For the hood use 5 ounces of white 
Germantown and 1 ounce for the trim- 
ming. Use the yarn double, make 7 ch. 
st. and fasten in a circle. Make 3 ch. st 
and turn, make 14 do. cr. into the circle, 
not catching in the ch. st., this forms the 
Ist row. For the 2nd row, 3 ch. st., 1 
si. cr. and 1 do. cr. in the first st. of 
the Ist row. Then 2 do. cr. in each st. 
of the first row. 

Third row, make 1 si. er. into the ist 
st. of the 2nd row, then 2 si. cr. in each 
of the next 2 sts., then 1 si. er. and repeat 
all around the row. 

Fourth row, make 1 do. cr. in each 
of the first 2 sts, of the 3rd row, then 
2 do. cr. in the next st. and repeat for 
this row. In making this row and all 
the succeeding ones take up the back 
stitch of the row before, this leaves the 
front stitch show. 


Fifth row, same as the 3rd row, only 
make 1 si. cr. in each st. except 3 sts. 
of 2 si. cr. in each. These should be 


scattered, one on each side and one on 


the top. 
Sixth row, make 8 do. er. 1 st. in each 
of the row before, then 2 do. cr. in the 


next st., then 1 do. cr. in each of the 
next 2 sts., then 2 do. cr. in the next 
st., continue until you have made 55 sts., 
then 1 do. or. in each of the next 8 sts., 
then 2 do. cr. in the next st., repeat for 
the remaining part of this row. 

Seventh row, make 1 si. cr. in each 
st. all around this row, with the excep- 
tion of 1 st. on each side towards the 
top, which should have 2 si. er. in each. 

Eighth row, make 1 do. cr., then 2 do. 
cr. in the next st., then 1 do. cr. in each 
of 2 sts., then 2 do. cr. in the next st., 
then 4 do. cr. in the next 4 sts., 2 do. 
cr. in the next st., 1 do. cr. in each of the 
next 2 sts., 2 do. cr. in tke next st., 1 do. 
cr. in each of the next 2 sts., then 2 do. 
cr. in the next at. Make 1 do. cr. in 
each of the next 27 sts. and repeat with 
the widening on the opposite side. 

Ninth row, make 1 si. cr. in each st. 
of the 8th row. Repeat, alternating 1 
row of do. cr. and 1 row of si. cr. until 
you have 5 rows of each, with the do. 
cr. at the edge. Break your yarn and 
turn your work, start with a row of si. 
cr., then 1 row of do. cr. with the 2nd 
row of si. cr., catch through both sts. of 
the previous row and continue to do this 
through the turnback portion. Yor the 
turnback make 4 rows of do. cr. and the 
same of si. cr., making the last row of 
do. cr. and continue this all around the 
hood. Make a row of ch. st.. catching 
into each st. Across the back make 7 
necots of 4 ch. st. each. Finish with 
rosettes of ribbon and ties. Use 2% 
yards of No. 40 satin ribbon. When col- 
ored trimming is used make each of the 
do. cr. of the turnback portion of the 





color and the si. cr. and ch. st. of white. 
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Big New Seed 


O-A-T-S 


For Sale 


There’s big m in O-A-T-S, if you 
»w the right kind! Here’ thee aa 
*, finity to et big, oa, thoro 
; New Beed Oats en *) the 
virgin ae ps i ig Ca 
— where ve specialised for 
ears in Seed Oats. The land is new 
ae, —the natural Northein Home of 
O-A-T-S at their very best. Ry year) raoed 
put in Seed bought from us last year (a poor Oa 
75 to 139 bushels to acre. Dun taed eobing side | _ 
n 
ir: — 








their own inbred, “‘run out”’ Oats yielded aoehieet 
many cases triple the crop from same acreage. Yes, 
our Beed Oats paid Farmers big profits! 


What Kind of Seed Oats Are 
You Going To Sow In 19127 


—Oats that weigh 48 Ibs. to bushel? eae, bal —: — 
Northern soil, — that inate neariz, 1G 
° routing,—vigorous — hardy—full of life and vitality. On 
Cots that are full of huljs—“‘weaklings’’—inbred Oats that 
tell the same old story of a half crop at threshing time? 


Here’s Just What You 
Want To Know 


How Do Our Canadian Oats Yield And Pay 
in The U.S.7? Answer From 1911 Reperte : 
R. M. Richards, Delton, 
fh; 8234 bu. to acre, best 
ity ever seen. 
~ CH. Barnes, St. An- 
thony, Idaho: yield 119% 





kato, Minn: won troph: 





valued $200 as Suepetahes Minnesota State Fair, - 
tion from five sta 
V.SE tine, Mich: Right for this coun- 
try, FX hot, not, dry weather came. Not ashamed to 
show oats to neighbors i n spite of price which is now cheap. 
J. iH. —-y Vee Penn: 71 bu, per acre, 
common 
There You Have The Truth 
About wonderful Canadian Seed 
0-A-T-8, Wwe don’t have to tie 
ate to sell them. Facts nothing but 
u f are all we We 


state in the Union. 
big lot for your reading. 


What You Breed 
You Get 


You think nothing of 
hogs with a 
= a 


oted Sw 
Elke begets and e 
e. 

4 you sow 


= i a fighti cam a ll for 
are put and better O-A. ng Join wal 


” Free Book And Samples 


Our Wonderful Book—“* BIG yap pad OATS OATB AND 
HOW TO GROW THEM” —chock f 


san Tey aed Sg bree 


your 

Boar, or your cattle 
ull. Why ‘not put in some 
Swedish Select Seed 





ore 


10e rr d bi packets For 26c a packet containing 
we sen : a 

three tteendiene clon For 50c packet three times 25¢ size 
all prepaid. The @mpty packets will be accepted, same as 
cash, to apply on your future orders. Write us right now. 


Galloway Bros-Bowman Compay 
19 -KO, Galloway Station, Waterloo, low® 





Giant Flowered 


Gladiolus 
25 Bulbs fo for Vd Cents 





5 This + -— » teiitent 
¥ and sor eiilanan exile 
more than any other plant. Ay brillant die 
ty i play, needs little care. Unequaliea for cutti 
4 lasts ten days in Sesee. Starts peowing' 
‘4 summer— at it until cut off € by trowt. 
ful spikes each 

rom two to four spikes to a-* balb. flowers. 
bloom the first ret year. Grown on our big Northern 
9 farm in the climate that makes early flowers, 
hardy plants, plager end” and brighter blossoms. 
— Our Introd Offer—3 












amy ‘ 













b% eac rson. 2%-cent coupon 
includ on next order. 
Ss FR catalog, tells all 
3 about our big line of Nurth- 
a ern- nm field, flower and 
: gurden epode. Hardy, thor- 
d cugnhen’ potatoes, ns, 
insure big, 
money- we WE 
hy seedsare don an Neto 
4) by professional — 


DARLING & BEAHAN 


Peay 
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LOINC TO BUILO 
A HOME? 





GU CONSIDER 
CONVENTENCL OUR FREE PLAN BOOR 








ECONOMY || 18 will come to you-ea 
lospir ng revelation S 
what Can be dene 
ATTRACTIVENESS building low end aa 
. llerm Homes, From its 
CHARACTER {lustrated designs yeu 
will get many vipa 
QUALITY hints and mech usefal 
laformation. 
i De smection of mi!!work isan important festure 
m home building. That you may get the best for 
our money you wil! want it furni by a manu 
acturer whose reputation for quality is of the 
- yr -x 
be fact that we have the largest and best 


equipped plants in America, that have specialized 
on millwork manufacture the past forty is in 
itself a guarantee that you wil! get all this and 
more, oy getting me fy new 94 rom our factories. 
rrFaL ity trade mark millwork. 


Write fer our PLAN BOOK NOW. itis FREE 
te prospective bullders 


PARLEY & LOETSCHED 
MFG. CO. 
Dubuque, lows 
AEGER 
CARLEY-LOETSCHER Co 
Sioux Pails, $. D. 
Te secure « Pian Book free Mi out « Pest Card 














When do you Intend ballding?.............<.s00c0c.cceneee 


man HIDES 


and guarantee they will be soft and pliable, 
free from odor and waterproof: 

Send usa horse or cattle hide and let us 
tan it and make you a fine 


COAT or ROBE 


It will cost less than half and be worth 
more than any bought at a store. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or hides paid for 
at market price. 

Drop us a card for handsome [ree catalog. 

NATIONAL TANNING CO., 


Des Moines, - -  lowa 
an) 
Py 10.0 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
































opportunities 
fa the U. 8. Civil 
Service for American 
men and women over 18. 
We enable you to Tay. Gi 
your owa home to pass any Civil 
Service Examination. 

During the past year over 700 of os sto- 
Gents have secured desirable Government posi- 
tons. Get Civil Service Book. 

Internationa! Corres. Schools, Box 1134 Scranton, Ps. 


FOR SALE! 


acres unimproved land in Polk County, Minn.; = 
ec. unimproved land in Marshall County, Minn. ; 300 acres 
oc aig land in Clay County, Minn. These tracts taken 
in settlement of an estate by a manufactul ing concern 
who cannot look after them. Allin Red River Valley, 
where failures are unknown. W!!! sell cheap, on very 
reasonable terms. Address J. P. COLBURN, 215 W. Jack 
eon Street, Chicago. 


guevase OR FEE RETURNED. 
Free Patent Books, Selling Guideand 
List of Salesmen and Manufacturers 
ne og Sess, Atige. -508 Tth St. Washing 




















PATENT*®= IDEAS WANTED. Manufacturers want 
—~ F Pate: mts. Send for free books about 


inventions wap I get patent or no 1 
WiCHARD B OWEM, 56 Owen Bids. Washington 












Heart To Heart Talks 


























: : I hate to write it, but every word of 

The Price Of Discontent | it is absolutely true. 

They had a farm in a good location, with markets and all, the very 
best a man could wish for. On the place was the best well of water one 
could ask for. 

But the young man was not satisfied. 

He wanted to get down to town and see something of what was go- 
ing on. 

Away out there under the blue skies, with the horses and the cows and 
the sheep, things did not move fast enough for him. 

But they moved downtown. Oh, yes! After they sold the place anda 
got a place in the city there was no lack of excitement. 

The young man found his share of it, too. It did not take him long 
to strike the pace, and he struck it good and hard. His friends tried to 
tell him what would come of it if he did not get back on the right track. 

But wasn’t he smart enough to take care of himself? Of course he 
was, and he did not want any of their advice. Such young fellows always 
do know all there is to be known 

I went to see him the other day. His quarters were pretty small for a 
man with such large ideas as he started out with. At one side of the 
room there was a narrow iron bunk. There was no way for me to reach 
his hand. 

The bars prevented that! 

And there were tears noW sua o yilifus wall for neip to get alm out ot 
that cramped, fearful-smelling place 

The pace had brought up against a stone wall. Seeing what was going 
on in the world had disclosed some things that make the heart chill and 
bring tears to the eyes. 

But it need not have been, 

The old farm home would have given him just the best and purest 
life he could have found anywhere. His ambition to do things might have 
been met right there if he had only thought so. 

But he did not! So the night, and the shadow, and despaig.—E. L. Vin- 
cent, 
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Opportunity. Opportunity’s Reply. 
Master of human destinies am I. They do me wrong who say I come no 
Fame, love and fortune on my footsteps more, 
wait. When once I knock and fail to find 
Cities and fields I walk; I penetrate you in, 
~~ yi and seas remote, and passing/ ror every day I stand outside your 
y door 
—— and mart and palace, soon or And bid you wake and rise to fight 
and win. 


I knock unbidden once at every gate. 


If sleeping, wake; if feasting, rise, be- 
Wall not for precious chances passed 


fore 
I turn away. It is the hour of fate, away; 
And they who follow reach to every Weep not for golden ages on the 
state wane; 
Mortals desire, and conquer every foe | Each night I burn the records of the 
Save death; but those who doubt or day; 
hesitate, At sunrise every soul is born again. 


Condemned to failure, pains and woe, 
I answer not and I return no more. Laugh like a boy at splendors that have 
—John J. Ingalls. fi 


ed; 
To vanished joys be blind and deaf 


eo. 2:3 and dumb. 
Nothing is more detrimental to the| My judgments séal the dead past with 
health than sleeping in rooms with win- its dead, 
dows and closed. But never bind a moment yet to come. 
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a Spring Trapping) 


By Walter 


S. Chansler 





In most sections where trapping is 
carried out in a systematic manner, the 
trapping season is usually divided into 
two periods, spring and fall. In the 
west and north there is considerable 
trapping done during the winter, but 
farther east and south trappers seem to 
prefer dividing the season into a fall 
and spring period, claiming that the work 
is too slow, cold and tedious, and, as a 
rule, unprofitable, during the extreme cold 
weather of winter. 

Be this as it may, we know that, all 
things considered, the trapper has a much 
better show for success in spring trap- 
ping, as then all nature is on the move 
and he has the advantage of the open 
water at this season, which gives him 
splendid opportunities for locating the 
feeding grounds of the animals he is 
desirous of capturing. Then, too, at 
this season, there is a certain “feel” in 
the balmy air that arouses one to activ- 
ity and awakens all the wild nature in 
one’s make-up. It is then that the trap- 
per shoulders his pack of traps and hies 
away to some swollen stream to look 
for signs of game. 

At this season, fur-bearing animals are 
usually very active and travel about a 
great deal, and if the trapper uses good 
judgment in setting out his traps, he 
will find the work both pleasant and 
profitable. Most fur-bearing animals be- 
gin to shed and get thin-furred by the 
first of March, and trappers should cease 
trapping for such animals as soon as 
aware of such existing conditions. 

The “shedders”, or “springies’”’, as they 
are known to the fur trade, may be known 
by the thinness of the fur about the neck 
and shoulders, also on the belly and 
breast. Sometimes there are “rubbed” 
spots on the back and hips, and the pelt 
side of the hide has a reddish appear- 
ance. Such hides are of little value, and 
the right thinking trapper will suspend 
operations when such conditions are no- 
ticed. 

Certain animals, however, are slower 
to become “springy” than others, and 
these may be trapped much later, and us- 
ually form the major portion of the 
spring catch. Skunk, mink, opossum, 
raccoon, ete., show “springy” much earl- 
ier than do the otter, beaver, muskrat 
and bear. 

Muskrat trapping forms one of the most 
profitable branches of spring trapping, 
as this little fur-bearing animal is found 
in greater numbers throughout the coun- 
try than any other, and the pelts, at pres- 
ent values, bring good money. For musk 
rat trapping, most any trap smaller than 
the No. 11-2 will answer, but I have 
found from experience that the No. 1 
Jump or Victor is most desirable, as they 
are heavy enough to drown the victim and 
yet light enough to be readily transported 
about the trapping grounds. My ob- 
jection to the larger sized trap is that it 
quite often damages the fur because of 
its greater spread of jaws. 

I find it is very seldom a nmskrat will 
escape when caught in a No. trap, if 


sufficient care is used in setting. All 
traps should be staked full length of the 
chain into deep water so as to drown ev- 
ery rat captured, for if they are not 
drowned, they are almost certain to twist 
their feet off and escape. I use the stake 


with a crotched top, setting it at an 
angle of about forty-five degrees. The 
muskrat when captured plunges into deep 
water and the chain slides down the 
stake, making it impossible for him to 
regain the surface, so he is speedily 
drowned. 

When using traps with long chains, it 
is a good plan to shorten the chains by 
tying two or three knots in them, as this 
prevents the animal from regaining the 
surface after he once gets into deep 
water. When trapping on small streams, 
or where the water is too shallow to use 
the above method, I find it a good plan 
to use two stakes, staking the trap full 
length of the chain, as the captured an- 
imal will wind the chain about the outer 
stake and is almost certain to drown. 

When setting along the shore, | would 
advise setting the trap in about three 
inches of water, which insures catching 
by a hind foot, and it is seldom indeed 
that a muskrat ever escapes when so 
caught, even though he does not drown. 

Traps set at the feed beds, scratch 
signs, partly submerged dens, etce., are 
usually very successful in taking vie- 
tims, and occasionally a stray mink or 
raccoon will be taken, but these should 
be liberated, as the skins of such animals, 
at this season, usually grade as “springy’ 
and are of very little value. 

In trapping along large streams, the 
trapper ofttimes finds it a difficult mat- 
ter to keep his traps set in good condi- 
tion to make catches, owing to the rise 
and fall of the water. Then, too, in 
windy weather—éspecially when trapping 
along shallows—it is almost impossible 
to keep traps properly covered, as the 
waves wash the covering away and de- 
stroy the effectiveness of the set by cov- 
ering the trap with sand. I find a very 
good way to eliminate these difficulties 
is to make a floating raft on which to 
place the traps. This may be made by 
tying two or three small logs together 
and throwing grass or leaves over them 
to make the raft conform with the sur- 
roundings. 

The raft may be used either with or 
without bait, and should have four or 
five well concealed traps placed at dif- 
ferent points near the edge. The trap 
chains should be fastened to the under 
side of the raft, and no slack permitted, 
so the animal, when caught, will be forced 
to jump into the water on the chain side. 
The raft should be anchored to a bush 
or stake on shore and floated out among 
the muskrat houses, weeds, grass, etc. 
This method is often used when trapping 
along small ponds and bodies of water 
that are too shallow to make trapping 
from a boat practical. 

Many of the spring muskrat skins will 
be found full of cuts because of the fight- 
ing at this season, but as the skins are 
all prime and the major portion grading 
medium and large, it will be found that 
a collection of spring skins will average 
much higher than the same number of 
fall caught skins— 

* ¢ 

It is essential that the body should be 

perfct in order that the brain may have 


a chance to do its work—G. Stanley 
Hall. 
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“When setting along the shore set the trap in a..at 3 inches of water” 
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art That 
Catch and Hold 


Steel springs that are quicker than the flash 
of a weasel's foot; wide jaws that grip a le 
firmly, but without breaking the bone, an 
hold on like grim death. 


| 
Steel Game Traps 


are used by most experienced trappers. 
An animal! lost is money gone and the most 
dependable traps are a good investment. 
ent Game Traps are made of finest 
emniioal steel. Single and double spring, all 
sizes. All fully tested and guaranteed. Ask at 
your hardware store for Sargent Traps, or 
write to us. 


SARGENT & 
COMPANY 


161 Leonard St., ~ 
New York. 




















UPR ALIAS 
To McMILLAN F FUR & WOOL CO. 


Old Reliable (35 tn a —- ~ me ~ the Northwest. 
Pay —_ Prices. Quick Returns. a. 
F: 1Z reulars to anyone interested in Raw Furs. 

ree Trappers Guide to those who ship to us. 





FOR YOUR HIDE’S SAKE 


Have it tanned with the hair on for 
a coat, robe or rug. Moth proof, no 
smel]. Freight paid on 3 hides. You 
furnish hide, we do all the rest and 
make coat for $10.00 up. Robes $5.50 
up. Write for price list. 


THE WORTHING & ALGER CO., HILLSIDE, MICH. 
WE'SELL 


GUNS, TRAPS, ETC. 


CHEAP 








watts for Free C atalog 218 


s) $ r Hides, F Ww E 
ro Ww. HIDE & FUR co. 
MINNEAPOLIS 























$20 to $75 wetx 


Selling our Scientifi- 


BPS Razors, Shears, Handles 
ye . tecorated with name, ad- 
w dress, pnetos, lodge embiems, 

: ete. Guaranteed against break 


or defect. They cut and hold an 
oon. Sell on sight. Write quick for 














WE NEED Muskrat, Mink 
Skunk and Coo y : 
heavy demand. co 
omnten poten, mole furcoats and 
urs. U B 
Pember's lide & Par Bouse, Docwer 8 beseeie 

























Bi Army Auction Sale Bargains] 


DANN Ty 
WA 
r , Tents, ...+---$1.40 
rare eM Seas set 
“ Unifor new)1.25 « 









“ Gloves, 






50%] * Overcoats, ay? 


! ip cues tab 1008 capplemens 908 1 
\ a (reaty Febrenry), 
be stamps. PRANCIS BANNERMA N. 

from Gov't Auction, 601 Brosdway, W. ¥. 
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National Banks 








d First 


mOUNT BIRDS ir 


of Taxidermy, We can teach you by mai 

t birds, animals, tan hides, make rugs, _ 
ery fascinating and profitable. Decorate your 
home and a Save your fine .-> 
Tuition fow Write 
today for ie; Pree Book Book on Taxidermy and our 


TAXIDERMY, 2112 Elwood Blig., OMAHA, NEB. 
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Vincent’s Health Hints 


Rh OAT 


BREATHE. 
course! Wi 
easy to 


WHY DON’T WR 

Why, we do breathe, of 
would die if we didn’t That is 
but it is only partially true 
take in breath, just enough to keep 
is alive day to day a little while; 
but that isn’t what I mean. Why don’t 
we fill our lungs clear down to the very 
bottom every time we breathe and keep 
that up all the time? If we did that 
till it got to be a habit, it would not be 
would be a new race 


Say, 
some 


from 


before there 
of people on this earth. 

My wife has always 
i tendency to bronchial 


had 
and she 


she 


thought 
trouble, 


We}! 


| 


lid from a child wheeze and puff when- 
ever she did a little extra work of any 
kind Even walking about the farm 
would put her out of breath. Somehow 
we got the notion that this trouble might 

elped by eathing deeply all the} 
me I ade her cough at first to do 


not all 
tired 
filling 
slowly 
and 


faithfully, 
that 


mt at if 
the time when she began, for 
at regular times, 
and breathing it out 
four or years ago, 
difficulty has practically dis 
ppeared. She can stand it to walk like 
a trooper and rarely wheezes. What the 
rouble might have led to if it had been 
left to do its worst we cannot tell, but 
I do know that another farmer's wife 
ho had the same thing not far from us 
today has a seated lung trouble She 
ight be cured if she would adopt the 
an of deep breathing. 
I know it seems as if we 
fresh air, living out in the 
vy all the time, so that we would 
not need to lay any particular stress on 
the matter: but we are so careless about 
it We sit all humped over our work. 
We shut the windows all down tight at 
night and then wonder why we take cold 
and why it always to our 


Ss mu h: put 


That 
day that 


was five 


might get 


“ 
ly goes 


But how shall we k 
ght Just stand up 
hrow back the 


wer part of the 


breathe 
slowl: 
the 


arn to 
straight, 
pushing 
bowels at the same 
! take in every bit of air you 

iT Then let it gradually out to the 
! drawing the shoulders in 
is you do it Do this as many times as 
wait awhile Over and 
every day follow this plan 
find that your lungs will ex 
nd nd little by little you will feel 
, over, for our very life depends 

on the air we breathe We will eat bet- 
sleep better and life will take on a 
new look We will sing about our work 
ind won't be half as and touchy 
orth 


shoulders, 


in, then 


I W WwW h le 4 
RREATHING FOR PAIN, . 
days ago a sister of Mrs. Vin- 
ime to be with us for some time 
reakfast tabl said, “I like 
‘ of living, anyway No pie 
I mean, and just plain food.” 
‘ talked over Among other 
“And we believe in breath- 
too.” Mrs. Vincent 
had breathed out pain a 
ood many times, just by filling her 
fu ind sending the life-force right 
here the pain was “It'll cure your 
I ’ too f you will just breathe 
And it can be done, 
many years this sister has 
‘ deal from thma She 
me to have had it at all. for she 
1 lived on the farm all her life, 
pure and 
n plenty but she 
number of 
sease 


she 


; good 
(nd we 
hings I said, 
. it our 

dded that she 


house, 


down 


where 
food can be had 
almost died a 


the air is pure 
has 
from 


terrible di- 


times this 


lungs | 


le 
food we get 


;ve proven 


le 


in check, quit strong tea and coffee, live 
simply, breathe deeply and stop worry- 
ing, it would not be long before she 
would be well again. The secret of it? 

Well, nature is the greatest and grand- 


est physician in all the world. So faith- 


ful and so natient, too! Fight her for 
years and just the minute she gets a 
chance, she will come right back and 
help you out of the tight place. 

Why is it that we get well when we 
call the doctor? Stop and think about 
it a minute. Now, I have no quarrel 
with the doctors. Most of them are a 
blessing to society. But what do they 
do? Just help nature a bit. All they 
can possibly do is to put their hand un- 
der the arm of nature and lift a little 
at the right time. They know this. 
| When you can get at their hearts, they 
will tell you so, too. And what they 
do is to put us to bed where we will 
rest, take away the hearty food we have 
been eating, give us something to clear 
out the dead waste that is clogging our 
bodies and wait for nature to do the 
rest, and she does it, if she -has a bit 
of chance We lie still and rest. We 
|take only the lightest of food, and little 
of that We hold still for the sewers 
of our bodies to be flushed out clean and 


] come 


| 





have transgressed too long and 
too much, we get well. There is the 
and we may all prove it to be 
true if we will. 

HOW MUCH 

folks are fre al 
comes to the matter of 

want to do as they have a 
it isn’t my plan to do or 
that will hurt anybody's feelings along 
this line. But it is an honest fact that 
some farmer folks do eat more meat than 
is good for them. We didn’t think so 
much of this when we were first mar- 
ried; but when the children began to 
along we noticed that in the fall 
year when we had plenty of fresh 
the little folks liked jit and ate 
pretty heartily of it. A good many times 
ifter one of these hearty meals, Mrs. 
Vincent would say, “Laddie was real 
fretful this afternoon It took me most 
of the time to keep him steady.” But 
it was a long time before we connected 
this fretfulnmess with the food he had 
taken Then gradually we came to see 
that a little too much meat was almost 
sure to go along with a hard time caring 
for the little chap Then too, bowel 
troubles were apt to follow. 

Well, we studied the matter a bit and 
became sure that the same thing that 
was true with the children might be 
said of us older people. Hearty meat- 
eating made it harder for us to 
sweet and was very apt to 
many bodily troubles. F 
are quite apt to have 
every meal I know of 
is always true. And 
“have nothing to eat” if 
it on the table morning, 


unless we 
story, 


MEAT. 

touchy when it 
eating. They 
mind to; and 
say anything 


Lots of 


of the 
meat, 


good armer folks 
meat on the table 
homes where this 
they think they 
they do not find 
noon and night. 


As honest as I live, I believe we would 
be a great deal better off if we would 
shorten up greatly on this part of our 
ration. Some kind of protein—that is 


folks call the element of 
from meat—we no doubt 
need, but there is such a thing as getting 
much of a thing Health and 
happiness are more largely a matter of 
food than we sometimes think. It can 
that moderate eating of flesh 
not only helps to make men both 
“asier to live with but healthier and ep | See 
pier. As we go along it is quite likely 
that we shall have more to say about 


what the smart 


too good 


foods 






keep | 
lead to a} 
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This \ 
Great 


22CALIBER 
ate \ HUNTING 
RIFLE 


barrel is bronze, 16 
inches long and finely 


rifled. It has a built 
up steel jacket, giving it 
great strength and dura- 
bility. The rear sicht is 
open and adjustable and 
the front is a knife sight 
The stock is made of fine wal- 
nut with pistol grip as shown. 
The gun has the hammer action 
and the shell is automatically 
thrown out when the barrel is 
“broken down” for reloading. The 
gun shoots 22 caliver long or short 
cartridges. 

This is one of the finest rifles made. 
I want you to have one. All I ask isa 
little easy work. Write today and I will 
tell you about the gun and how to get it. 


A. B. Piper, 127 Popalar Bidg., Des Holaes, lows. 


Want This Sulit? 


Show our samples to three of your friends, take twe 
orders easy and make profit enough to get this swell 
tailored suit free. No trouble, simply show our new 








up-to-date samples Everybody surprised, prices sc 
low styles so beautiful, orders come easy @ pay 
the ex and guarantee perfect fit or nc 


. Write 

sal ‘ou can make $5.00 a Day Easy 

eaich and get samples and agents’ outfit free, every- 

thing eomiaet. and special inside price ou & suit fos 
It's a wonderful chance 


0 if 
BANNER TAILORING CO., Dept.s1s CHICAGG 


S_WATCH, RING GIVEN 


AND selling Guat mw, needics, We — ne * 
genuine American Stem Wind and Set Watch, 

oS \ fully designed case, warranted time-keeper, 5- = 

uarantee, Spark! ng Set or Piain Ring, all for sell 

2) Silver-Aluminum Thimbles at 1c each. Paper oi 

»id-Eye Needles Free with each 

. Write for 





















Makes and burns its own gas. Costs 2c. per 
week. Gives 500 candle power light and 
casts no shadow. No dirt grease, nor 
odor. Unequaliled for Homes.Stores. Hotels, 
Churches. Public Halls, etc. Over 200 styles, 
Every lamp warranted. Agents wanted. 
Write for catalog. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
204 E. 5th St., Canton, O. 


SWATCH ARE REE 


ENGRAVED, Plated WATCH, equal 
Capea Gold Wateh, American made, 
aranteed 5 years, and « besuriful i 





, for selling only 20 fans of 


: FF we wii positively send you the Waieb, 
Bing and Chain, WELLS BFG. O0., 230 CHicaea, 
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F 

P 

TYPEWRITERS winx: 8 

derw L. C. Smith Sek on ‘ 

mi ~n c. t 

Sits, Prizes. Sioped ‘s wi { E 
FREE RENTED, cllowing 

: TO APPLY ON PRICE. Pr 
Write for Free Illustrated Catalogue No. 94. 

TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, Chi age, Il. Ch 

Di 





Red Letter Bible Free 2 


1,000 very fine Red Letter Bibles to be given 
away for a slight service. Grand opportunity to 
get a good Bible without cost. Write immed- 





iately for full particulars free. Ne 
Household Bible Club, 623 Jackson St., Topeka, Kansas La 
Fu 

Print Your Own Th 






Cards, circulars, books, newspaper. Press Suc 
665, Larger 618, Rotary #60. Save > Mie 
profit printing for others. All easy, rules 
sent. Write factory for press catalog. TYPE, Ac 
cards, paper, &c. The Press Ce. , Meriden, Conn. Ch¢ 








Al PORTRAITS 25c: FRAMES 15c; 
Sheet Pictureslc. Stereoscopes 
AGE! N T$5 credit. Sengtepensertatan Wee. 
Portrait Co., Dept. 3522, 1087 W. Adams 81. Chicago. 

WE F 


3G A.WEEK S22 Sore 


Year's contract, 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





Good Books for 


| to look for bar 


the Farm Home 


You can secure any of the follow- | 
| reduction 


ing books at the prices mentioned | 
by sending your order to Success- 
ful Farming. Cash price includes 
transportation of books. 

Live Stock and Dairy 


Profitable Stock Feeding—Smith, $1.50 
Feeds and Feeding—Henry, $2.25 
Beef Production—Mumford, $1.50 
Swine—Dietrich, $1.50 
The Horse Book—Johnstone, $2.00 
Principles of Breeding— Davenport, $2.00 
Breeding Farm Animals—Marshall, $1.50 
Sheep Farming in America— Wing, $1.00 
Modern Sheep—*‘Sheperd Boy,” $1.50 
Diseases of Animals—Mayo,$1.50 
Breeding and the Mendelian Discovery —Darby- 
shire, $1.75 
The Business of Dairying—Lane, $1.25 
Farm Dairying—Rose, $1.25 


General Agriculture 


Dry Farming—Widtsoe, $1.50 

Forage Crops— Voorhees, $1.50 

Elementary Principles of Agriculture—Fer- 
guson and Lewis, $1.00 

Soil Fertility and Permanent 
Hopkins, $2.25 

Soils—Lyon and Fippin, $1.75 

First Principles of Soil Fertility — Vivian, $1.00 

Fertilizers— Voorhees, $1.25 

How to Choose a Farm— Hunt, $1.75 

Farm Development—Hays, $1.50 

Weeds of the Farm and Garden—Pammel, $1.50 

Farm Friends and Farm Foes— Weed, 3.90 

Alfalfa in America— Wing, $2.00 

The Potato—Fraser, $.75 

Corn—Bowman and Crossley, $2.00 

The Book of Wheat—Dondlinger, $2.00 

Practical Farm Drainage—Elliot, $1.50 

Power and the Plow—Ellis and Rumely, $1.20 

Farm Machinery and Farm Motors—Davidson 
and Chase, $2.00 

Electric Light for the Farm—Schneider, $1.00 

Audels Answers on Automobiles, $1.50 

Co-operation Among Farmers—Coulter, $.75 

Ventilation—King, $.75 


Garden and Orchard 


The Principles of 
Bailey.$1.50 
Ensosta Sndnetons to Vegetables—Chittenden, 
Popular Fruit Growing 
The Principles of Fruit Growing— 
The Apple Orchard— Waugh, $1.00 
The Fruit Growers Guide-Book—Favor, $1 00 

Home F loriculture—Page, $.75 


Poultry 


Progressive Poultry Culture— Brigham, $1.50 

Poultry Breeding—Purvis, $1.50 

Poultry Craft— Robinson, $1.50 

Successful Poultry Keeping (paper covers)$1.00 

Artificial Incubating and Brooding (paper 
covers)$.50 

Eggs and Egg Farms (paper covers) $.50 

sw s Houses and Fixtures (paper covers) 


Agriculture— 


Vegetable 


Green, $1.00 
Bailey, $1.50 


Chick Book (paper covers) $.50 

Ducks and Geese (paper covers) $.75 

Turkeys (paper oovers) $.75 

Reliable Poultry Remedies (paper cover) $.25 


Miscellaneous and Homc 


Neighborhood Entertainments—Stern, 8.75 

Law for the American Farmer—Green, $1.50 

Fur Farming— Harding, $.60 

The House Fly—Howard, $1.60 

Successful Farmin, ss'u ders, for Keeping Files 
of Successful Faraung, $.60 

Accidents and Emergencies— Dulles, $1.00 

Chemistry of Cooking and Cleaning—Richards 
and Elliot, $1.00 

Bacteria m Relation to Farm Life—Lipman 
$1.50 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher MOINES, IOWA 











Gardening— | 








Midwinter Buying for Spring. 
Now that the holiday shopping is out 
of the way and the storekeepers are ad- 
vertising reduction sales it is a good time 
zains; and get a supply of 


muslin, ginghams and such goods as are| 


needed for children’s dresses and suits, 
waists and aprons as well as articles for 
household use. 


At 
and if one does not care 
buy anything except sheeting, table linen 
and towels it will pay to buy such ar- 
ticles at this time. Besides these things 
there are always good remnants from 
which waists, separate skirts or even 
whole dresses can be made, as well as 
petticoats. Good underwear can be 
bought at great reduction at these sales 
and blankets are always marked down. 
It is not a bargain to buy anything one 
cannot use simply because it is sold at 
a reduction, but any woman who keeps 
house can always find not only one but 


many articles at these sales that she can 
readily use. 

From such sales the writer has at dif- 
ferent times had enough goods for a 


working dress consisting of a wool skirt 
and silk shirtwaist for than $2.00 
and bought lace and insertion for trim- 
ming petticoats at one cent a yard. Or- 
casionally one can find several remnants 
that match with sufficient goods for a 
whole suit. 

A bill of goods secon 
when one comes to buy 
toweling, underwear and 
things it certainly pays to wait 
reduction cales. 

After the goods are secured comes the 
pleasure of making the various articles. 
Get several nice dress patterns for the 
girls and a good suit pattern for the 
boys and after the household articles are 
disposed of the mother has the delight 
of making dainty underclothes and pretty 
dresses for the girls and the white and 
colored wash suit for the boys. During 
the long afternoons in February’ § and 
March while the children are at school 
she can sew, tuck and make ruffles with 
nothing to interrupt. The garments can 
be finished even to the making of but- 
tonholes and sewing on the buttons and 
then put away ready for spring. When 
they are needed all that is necessary 
is to get them out and put them on. 

There always extra work in the 
spring, especially in the country where 
no help can be had. As soon as house- 
cleaning is out of the way the care of 
young chickens requires all the extra 
time and if the sewing is not done before 
all this work comes on the housekeener 
will find it difficult to provide the clothes 
necessary for two, three or four children. 
—Margaret Whitney. 


? < vw 
Lamp Shades. 


Very pretty and decorative lamp shades 
are made of wall paper. Select a color 
and design that blends well with the fur- 
nishings of the room in which it is to be 
used and cut a square of sixteen inches. 
Cut a circle from the top large enough 
to allow the shade to slip down over the 
chimney until it rests upon the globe or 
porcelain shade. Then remove and fold 
it through the middle each way: fold 
these sections again, and continue folding 
until you have sixteen sections, each an 
inch in measurement. Crease each fold 
deerly. 

You have now a very attractive cover- 
ing for what may have gotten to be an 
unsightly Bmp shade; and an equally 
agreeafWe shade for the eyes at night. 
These shades may be made smaller and 
adjusted to candles; and whenever a num- 
ber of candles are thus decorated they 
are extremely effective at any social func- 
tion. A candle thus shaded proves a 
useful adjunct to a sick room.—Hvlen M 
Richardson. 

> &¢ + 


For the Salt Shaker. 

Put some kernels of rice, a teaspoonful 
or so, in your salt shaker, in hot or damp 
weather, and see how much better it will 
work. The rice keeps the crystals of salt 
from matting together much more effec- 
tually than does ae *h, which is 
more generally used.—H. if R. 
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counts up and 
muslin, blankets, 
numerous other 
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t This Swell $25 Suit 


Yes, FREE. We start our swell-dressed sales 
representatives out looking right—we send 





or our outfit free, at once, biggest and best sam- 
Many * ple books, attractive fabric s,handsomest color 
Styles {oi plates, w ith our new, remarkable, easy money- 


making offer, - extra sample suit offer 


. Swell-dressed, and backed by us, 
PA you can make big money showing our 
8 superior line of men’s suit and overcoat 
i enmaples—orders come thick, fast and 
i ‘a p. easy. Spare timeor all of it. Nomoney 
a or oF exgertencnggeemnss. Noreferences 

tape. Wetrust you absolutely. 


YOU CAN MAKE 
Per Day Easy or 
$30 to $59 a Week 


Other ts are—you can 

do as well or better. yy 

ive territory and special inside wholesale 

price so you can undersell all competition 

— make big *. When your friends 

—F. 4 suit the Fa i fae — = these 
ilo 


nts, They will Nave $s tots. Suits, = 





Everything in 
Just for you. 


FREE 7°, 
OUT Fi I TE ep eit er imanshio, materi re 


We my one man iee way in each MONEY 

| > lity. Chance of your lifetime 

pT gy a. Swell clothes and make most money. Bn in quick. No 
sent express paid. Hurry up postal t 


Great Central Tailoring Co. fisseet ict 


AGENTS $36 A WEEK 


wo 
for the price of 
one. Drop 
forged from 
fin 

Low priced. 
Fast seller. Big 
demand. Jac 
Wood sold 100 in 
two days. He 
seller I ever saw.” Get in the game. 
for terms and free sample to workers. 








“Best 
Write at once 
THOMAS MFG. 0O0., 3071 Wayne Street, DAYTON, OHIO 





MOVING PICTURE IVAACHINE FREE 


For selling only 24 10-cent sales of 
our new style Easy To Thread Gold 
Needles. Easy to sell, for you 
give a Genuine Aluminum Thim- 
ble free with every 10-cent Sale. 
. Just your name 

and address Postal will do. We 
send you Needles and Thimbles 
postpaid, and large 16-page Pre- 
| 4 # mium List, showing 60 other fine 
| Premiums given for selling 2 doz. 
~ $1.20 worth of Needles 
















Theonlystrop- * 
Per that strope 
any razor die 


Brandt's patented Automatic 
Razor Stropper Automatically puts 
@ perfect edge on any razor, old style 










ac onally. 
6 a or safety. Big seller.Every man wants 
or One. Write quick fo terms, prices and Ter. 


G.N. Brandt Cutlery Co. ,84W Broadway NY¥ 


STUDY AT HOME 


pom my most = at bar 








MAIL 


TRAVELING Box 


For those who have from 300 ft. to 144 miles to go for 
their mail. Easily placed on telephone poles or 2 x 4's 
fastened to fence posts. The 

OCAKWOOD MAIL CARRIER 
Made entirely of metal. Ball- -bearing pulleys. Sold 
on thirty days’ trial. Write for book ‘Getting the Mail."’ 
Oakwood Mig. Co. 37 Ave. Springfield, Ohio. 





once 
’ Dept. 27 Chicage 


PATENTS = for FREE EE’ SEAT CH 
REE 





Books, Advice, Searches, and 
Big List of inventions Wanted 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. € 


PATENTS £°* te GET Every Dollar 


Your Invention is Worth. 
Send 8 cents stamps for new 128 page book of Vital 
Interest to Inventors. 


B.S. & A. B. LACEY, Dept.73, Washington, D. 9. 
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None to Spare. 
In the Yakima Valley, Washington, 


Easily Suited. 
| A Jack tar just returned from sea, de- 
where apple growing is an important in-|'*™™!ined to commit matrimony; but at 
dustry. rain is searce. Last summer a/tie altar the parson demurred as there 
fruit grower, who owns forty acres of |W#®S not cash enough between them to 
: pay the fees; on which Jack, thrusting 
a few shillings into the sleeve of his cas- 
sock, exclaimed, “Never mind, brother, 
marry us as far as it will go.” 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


A Life Preserver. 


orchard, was rejoicing in a slight precipi- 
tation of rain when one of his hired men 
entered the house. 

“Why don't you stay in out of the 
rain?’ inquired the fruit grower. 

“A little sprinkle like that doesn’t 
bother me in the least. I can work right 


along s e same.” j i 
ul mg just the same > sf When the small boy of the family 
That isn’t the point exclaimed the , J Sobieadl f b> a - 
fruit grower. “Next time it rains you|*°* ed a new pair of trousers, mother 
. , mgs. thought it would be nice to let him choose 


pany Sha ell 1 house. I want the water the kind he wanted. So when they got 
’ to the clothier’s she said to him: “Now, 
Willie, you may choose from these pants 
on the counter any pair you like.” 
“Gee! Here’s my choice, ma,” said 
Willie. “See the card?’ 
It read: “These pants can’t be beat.” 
oe ¢ 
A Sainted Leg. 
Little Girl—*“Your papa has only got 
one leg, hasn't he?” 
the Veteran's Little Girl—“Yes.’ 
Little Girl—“Where’s the other one?” 
Veteran’s Little Girl—“Hush, dear. It’s 
in heaven.” 





Foresight. : 

“Mr. Grimes,” said the rector to 
vestryman, “we had better take up the 
collection before the sermon this morn- 
ing!” 

“Indeed !” 

“Yes; I’m going to preach on the sub- 
ject of economy.” 


* ¢ ¢ 
Homelike. 


A man entered an eating house and or- 
dered a steak and fried potatoes. 

“Yes, sir; steak and potatoes, sir,’ said 
the waiter. “And will you have chops and 
peas along with it?” 

“No, thank you.” 

“Roast beef, then, perhaps, sir? The 
roast beef’s very fine today What He Meant. 

“No, just steak and potatoes.” Waiter—“What will you have, sir?” 

“How about a nice lobster or a brace} (Cystomer (looking over the restaurant 
of crabs, sir, with the steak?” | bil of fare) —“Permit me to cogitate. In 

“No * lthe correlations of forces it is a recog 

“Shad-roe and succotash, perhaps, sir?” | nized property of atomic fragments, what- 

“No, I tell you!” lever their age, to join, and—” 

“A nice mess of fried catfish and waf—” Waiter(shouts across the hall)—“Hash 

But at this moment the proprietor! for one!” 
summoned the waiter to him. 

“What do you mean, you scoundrel 
he said, “by tormenting that patron in 
such an outrageous manner?” 

“O, I wasn’t tormenting him, sir,” said | 
the waiter. “I was just trying to make 
him feel at hom: Hi a barber.”—Ep- 


























Read to oWrk. 
“Now,” said the warden to the forger, 
who had just arrived it the prison, & & & 


Farmer—“‘Hey, young feller! Chase 
‘im away, will yer? He won't hurt ye— 
| he’s a tame bull!” 


; 


“we'll set you to rk What can you 7 

do ae wT os Where It Began. 
‘Well, if you'll give me a week’s prac-| Eve—“See here, Adam! I've been the 
making of you! Some women would 


tice’ on your signature, I'll sign your : m1 
official papers for you.” have taken every rib you had !”—Puck. 





Og * > | Og Og a 
The Eternal Question. Up to Date. 


“Have you a fireless cooker?” 


“My wife made me what I am!” 
“No; but I’ve got a cookless fire.” 


“Have you forgiven her yet?’—Satire. 


OME AMUSEMENTS 


Fireside Puzzles. 
THE HANDCUFF PUZZLE. 
This is a puzzle for two people, pre- 
ferably a lad and a lass. 





Two pieces of cord or stout string, 
each about four feet long, are needed. 
One of these forms the “handcuffs” for 
the lady. In other words, one end is 
to be tied round her right wrist and the 
other round her left wrist, leaving a yard 
or so hanging down between. The other 
piece of cord is to be passed within this 
hanging portion, and tied in the same 
way around the wrists of the gentleman, 
as in Fig. 1. The tying should not be 
so tight as to cause discomfort, but must 
be so close that the hand cannot possibly 
be drawn out of the handcuff. Slip- 
knots must of course be avoided. 

The problem is to get free of each 
other without loosening the knots or 
cutting the string, the “handcuffs” still 
remaining on the wrists. 

** * 


THE PEG AND BALL PUZZLE. 
This is a little glass-covered bex, as 
depicted in Fig 2. From one end of it, 
inside, project three pegs, each of a dif- 


Fig.2. 

















ferent color. At libert withir the box 
are three little balls votmea like the 
pegs, and each having a hole in it. The 
puzzle is to impale all three balls, each 
on the peg of its own color. 


Impossible. 


“You'd better fumigate these bills be- 
fore you go home. They may be covered 
with microbes,” said the druggist one 
Saturday evening as he handed a few 
faded, worn, and soiled silver certificate 
|to his clerk. 

“No danger from that source,”  re- 
sponded the latter, “a microbe could not 
live on a drug clerk’s salary.—National 


Monthly. oe * 


Landlord (to sick tenant)—My good 
man, you keep your pigs too close to your 
house. 

Sick Tenant—That’s what the doctor 
said; but I cant see as it has hurt ’em, 
sir. 
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Fifty Imported and Embossed Easter Postcards 


Ever 


year I give away thousands upon thousands of the 
choicest I 


aster cards I can buy in this country or in Europe. 

take particular pleasure in calling your attention to the photo- 
graph above. This will give you a slight conception of the beauti- 
ful collection contained in my big Easter Surprise Box, which I 
am giving away this year, This is the choicest collection of 
Easter postcards I have ever yet gotten together. Last year and 
the year before I made an offer in Successful Farming to my 
friends, who would like Easter postcards, giving them an oppor- 
tunity to earn one or more of my Easter Surprise Boxes and you 
would be surprised to know that during the last two years, I have 
given away morethan 25,0000f my beautiful Easter Surprise Boxes 
to my friends who have earned them for just a little of their time 


Do You Want This For Your Self? 


This year I propose to offer all of my friends another Easter 
Surprise Box. You will agree with them, when you receive this 
box of cards that these are the finest and most up-to-date 
and choicest collection of Easter Cards which I have ever offered. 
The cards look mighty nice in the illustration, but you cannot 
appreciate them from a photograph like the picture reproduces 
above. It does not begin to show the real beauty of these cards; 
the rich colors, dainty effects and delicate touches cannot possi- 
bly be brought out in black and white. Positively the only way 
sojedse these cards is to see them yourself. There are 50 beauti- 
ful, imported and embossed Easter postcards in each one of these 
boxes and everyone who gets an Easter Surprise Box this year 
is going to be very much ple 


Everybody Satisfied 


All of you who received the Easter Surprise Box last year or 
the year before, I know will be more than satisfied with this 
beautiful set of Easter postcards, which I am giving you this 
year, and I will count it a favor if you received one last year, 
and will tell your friends about how well pleased you were with 
it. If you never did get one of these Surprise Boxes of Easter 
postcards, then you certainly have your time coming. 


I do not sell these 

Not For Sale at Any Price. },,°°.,20% spl! these 

to enyone, and they cannot buy them anywhere, at any price, 
because I have the cards selec myself and packed right here 
in my building, so that I know each Box contains only the 
choicest and best cards. You have an opportunity now, to make 
many of your friends happy by securing plenty of these beautiful 
Easter postcards so that you can remember them at Easter time. 


Send At Once For These 10 Beautiful Easter Cards, 
Which Are Yours For The Asking 


If I could afford to do so, it would give me much pleasure to 
send every reader of this paper one of my Easter Boxes with my 
compliments; however, I will make it just as easy as possible for 
you to earn one of these Easter Surprise Boxes in almost notime; 
my plan isso simple and ont that I know you will not let this 
opportunity slip by. HERE IS HOW YOU DO IT: If you will 
send me four cents in stamps tocover postage and packing, I will 
make you a presentof ten of the finest Easter cards you ever saw, 
you are to keep these no matter what else you do, but Iwant you 
toshow a copy of Successful Farming to four of your friends, and 
also do not forget to call their attention tothese ten Easter Cards, 
which you have, then ask each of them for 25c which pare for 
one year’s subscription to Successful Farming, and I will send to 
each of them fifteen beautiful Easter postcards just like the 
sample which you have and you are tosend me the amount which 
they pera yes together with their names and addresses; for your 
kindness I will make you a present of this handsome Surprise 
Box, free and prepaid. Now please do not put this off, but 
send for the ten sample cards right away. Easter will be here 
this year before you know it, so put your name on the coupon and 
send to me, together with two two-cent stamps, and I will send 
you ten Easter cards right away. Sincerely yours, 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher Successful Farming 


COUPON 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Dear Sir:—Please find enclosed four cents in postage stamps for 
which send me ten sample Kaster cards at once. I am to show 
Successful Farming and these cards to four of my friends and do 
my level best to get up a club of subscribers and earn the Easter 
Surprise Box. I understand these cards are to belong to me whether 
or not I get up a club, but I promise I wil! do my best. 


My address Is ... 2... 6cccecccceesccneeeee Poccccccccesecccooscessecccoces 
(This offer is not good outside of the United States) 





(215) 115 
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SEND US YOUR LU 






Our price for the material 
to build this house. 


HOUSE DESIGN No 149 
The Mansard roof construction of this 
design enables the owner to utilize all 
space to the best advantage and get the 


very most to be had for the money 
Size, 21 ft. wide and 28 ft. deep; six 
rooms, bath and basement. T de- 


sign offers more convenience than 
many larger and higher priced 
houses. Is constructed of the very 
best materials at a magnificent saving. 


Our price for the material 
4 to build this house. 





HOUSE DESIGN No. 6 

This is our leader. Size, 23 ft. by 33 
ft. 6 in.; 7 rooms and bath. There has 
never been a de sign offered that can be 
built in so economical a manner with 
less material to produce satisfactory 
results and a general effect of elegance 
than this house. Has satisfactorily 
been built more than 400 times 
during the last two years. A beautiful 
home at a splendid money-saving price, 








$ Our price for the material 
to build this house. 








HOUSE DESIGN No. 130 
Size, 25 ft. 10 in. x 29 ft. 6 in.; eight 
rooms and bath, pantry, vestibule dnd 
large hall. A so solid, le 
is advan- 
tageously viiiea The Colonial 
windows and porch columns are dis- 
tinctive features. For convenience and 
artistic arrangement, general elegance 
of appearance, and low price, this house 
is unequalled, 






{ MATERIAL PRI 


came 
Ten 














CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING COMPANY 
THE GREAT PRICE WRECKER. 


We buy supplies at Sheriffs’, Receivers’, and years of honest rn guarantees absolute satis- 
Pactory Sales, ae | owning outright suw ’mills faction. Any material not up to our represen! .- 
and lumber yards. Usually when you buy your tion may be returned at our freight expense both 
building material elsewhere for the complete build- ways*and money r in full. 
ings shown in this advertisement, te costs you from ur wonderful spring building offer sets a 
50 to 60% more. By our “direct to you” meth- pace in the building world. Never before — : 
ods we eliminate several middlemen’s profits, such remarkably Jow prices been published. 
Every stick of lumber and every bit of buildin Our stock includes practically every manufac- 
materiai offered in - iis advertisement is guarant tured article. Besides building material we have a 
brand new and first class; as good as you can pur- complete stock of Dry Goods, Clothing, Boots and 
chase from anyone anywhere. Shoes, Furniture, Household Goods, Groceries — in 
You run no risk in dealing with us. Our capital fact e everything needed in the home, on the field or 
stock and surplus is over $1,500,000.00. Our 19 in the workshop. 











FILL OUT THIS COUPON “*,5,~ 


Chicago House Wrecking Co., Chi so. 
I saw youradin successful Farming. 
Send me the following Books: 












CORRUGATED ROOFING READY ROOFING, square BSc 


Per Square Our Rawhide Roo: is the hi 
: “yootiiis id cdertor to all est grade roofing at the lowest price 
other coverings. A fact proven It @ foundation of 
absclutely and conclusively of 100) ° 
years’ of actual experience. We 
@ complete stock of all styles, 
Here is @ roofing offer that h 
never before been equaled. We 
have 5,000 squares of C 
Iron Roofing sheets all a2x24x1 i 
{n. corrugation. Strictly new 
class that we offer at $1.25 
; square Free on Board Cars 
Chicago. At this price we do not pay the frelatit, 






















Roofing 
Smashed. 









prepared that it is 
carry] & structible. Every foot carries our 


-~ guarantee to be absolutely 


In ‘addition to our high grade Raw- 
hide Roofing, we offer fora Drand 


>| of Ready Roofing at 85e per sq quare. 
t] It is put up 108 square feet fo a Pull. Price in 
ores be fod = ant ta oes wy: 
ractically the same as our Rawhide 
but if you will write us_ for out Great n Roofing, It — not come Sn coutianens Tenathe: 






































r?) il k 
ffer, we will make you Freig £ Zeseats maybe two or 6) 10.8 tell: of yi 
material. 
gaivanized.| this Ape | Brand 1 ply, is........ 
Our stock includes painted and This ing = o3 Thelehi to Tii., Ind., ia. Wis., 
—~;¥ rt he crimped brick siding, =" ted ce ceiling) 
and in ornamental fancy ceiling. In fac 
—_ your every want oo She covera line. sine! tye MBER | PRICE ES Seon aber o 
ow 
on all grades but the standing seam. We give you} building material. We ha 
free with every order for 3 squares or more a a the United States, bw ey phan and 
ordinarily retails from 75¢ to $1.00. Write today and des We are the only concern 
for our Creat Complete Roofing Catalog, and ourjin the United States that has all the’ but 
ATE SHIPMENT can be made. W c 
44 ” everything from a common board to the_ finest 
PREM . ER H 0 us S E PAINT Quarter-Sawed Interior Finish, including | Millwork, 


lower than ever offered in the mhistory of roofing) dean net Geet the quai. Our price for 5c 
We can furnish it in flat, corrugated, standing} jc t= te to-day for free samples. 
hammer is the only n in put o. BES = pews on 
handsome serviceable crucible steel hammer thatic = an give you unequaled service in shipment, qual- 
latest Roofing quotations. 
and see it loaded, and from which 
Per Galion § {-0 08 Doors, Mantels, Selqnnatee, Side Boards, etc. 















Mr. V. MIGhaélséh, Siipt. o - Followin 8: 
Great Paint Dept. is probably the C=) Extra Siar A Bis Star sWeshington Red a 
best known paint manin the world. Films | Shingles. Per M.............. 
His picture has appeared on millions PREMIER 
of gallons of cans. He is our guar- oo Be cecesseoes 3.78 
No. 1 Drop Siding. Yeliow Pine, kiln dried” 3.50 


antee of quality. Our Ready —< 
“Premier’’ Brand of Paints are 

under a special formula and will 

give the best service and satisfaction, ki 

Our prices range from $1.08 to $1.21, No. 2 Ceiling, - 4 bin. Yeliow Pine, 

d-pending mpeg quantity Cis Ths - chicos ens 00066 

Our ‘“‘Premier”’ aint is an ideal protection 


for be roofs, f thouses and all ¢g | P 100 
tr tacts Asise pont vies Ar Misnectson) GALVANIZED WIRE ‘s,100 $1.25 
~# —$- oe ai ees SS Wire gi tA Shorts. It comes in various 


In 1 gallon cans, per gallon........... ‘ lengths, put up 100 Ibs. to the coil. $1.26 is our 
In 25 gallon cans, (‘4 barrel), per gallon. . T2c] price for our 6-gauge; other gauges in proportion. 


f Great Color C e offer brand new Gal- 
Write to-day for our Grea or Card and prices. Barbed Wire 


vanized 2 pt. 
WALL BOARDS", Masis 


put up on reels, containing 
ebout 100 Ibs. 

is peskively the best on the mar- 

ket. Thisis the Wall Board that 


Price per 100 Ibs. 

We can furnish this also in 4 point at the same 
has a backing of regular 4 ft. lath 
and Asphalt Mastic, the face side 


Price; also in painted at $1.50 per ky anil 
Here is a why such as shes never yer been offered. 
of which is heavy card board, properly sized, ready} A heavy weight new Galvanized, well built he 
for calcimining, paint or wall paper. It comes in fencing, suitable for ice ral purposes at 15c a 
sheets four feet square. Write us what space you] Other sizes at _ 1 
wish to cover and we will send you ge yt i= Crimped vo fer 
cular and name you delivered prices. ‘ fre on = 9 Galvanised Cr Crim "6495 Wire 
n lengths requ or Te-inforcing pur- 
Price per eet MH 50 Price per 100 IbS....ceccsecces 2.25 







No, 1 Flooring, 4 in. Yellow Pine. M. $18.00 
No.1 x 4in. Yellow ten 
ia caduuhéecnaws eevee $76.50 




































maroon, yellow, lead, red and slate. 82c 





























































~~ 
-—-~} Mastic Wall Board M-W-22. 














Name 





Town 





County State RR 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING GO. 2333 <; CHICAGO 
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